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CHAPTER I. | 


© LIANE, Jook here! Raoul’s wedding-present, worth, 
I have no doubt, six thousand thalers!’’ cried the 


ash Countess Trachenberg, as she entered the room. 
- This apartment was on the ground-floor, and formed a 


portion of the wing of the fine old Castle of Rudisdorf. 


The entire length on one side overlooked a broad, sweeping 


terrace and beautiful green lawn, interspersed with gravel 
paths, and ornamented here and there with statues and 
groups of fine marble of elegant design. Beyond, lay a 
thicket, or rather copse, apparently as dense as a) forest. 
from which an avenue of overhanging trees led straight to 
the French windows opening on to the terrace. In the 
distance could be seen, sparkling in the May sunshine, , 
the bright falling waters of a fountain. ‘The whole build-| 
ing, with its beautiful grounds and surroundings, was a 
masterpiece of old French architecture; but alas! how ter- 
ribly neglected and fallen into decay. 

The grand terrace was covered with weeds, and the 
broad lawn in front a mass of overgrown grass, while the 
paths were fast becoming as green as the grass itself. 


¢ 
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Everything had an air of years of neglect and seasons of — 
want of care. Inside and outside the castle, and in the 


SS stables, covered with dirt and cobwebs and every other ~ 


abomination, were to be found some the beautiful bas- 
reliefs and figures which had once ornamented the walls of ~ 
the reception salons, but which were dragged first here and 
then there, till they finally found a hiding-place in the 
stalls and mangers of these dilapidated old outhouses. 

The beautiful old furniture had been scattered to the 
four winds. Rich damask curtains, costly pictures, 
exquisite bijouterie and rare rococo ornaments had all 
fallen under the hammer long ago, and only the stately 
building itself had been left standing because it was 
entailed in the family, and could not be sold when the 
' sequestration of all the Count Trachenberg’s goods and 
chattels became necessary. This had happened four years 
ago now, and was, as the countess always in her anger | 
observed, a “‘ disgraceful sign of our extravagant times, 
and a proof of degenerate taste, wince a sass Heaven 
ought not to have allowed.’’ 

In the center of the room was a large oak table at which 
sat a remarkably plain lady. Her head was large, and 
thatched with quantities of staring red hair; her features 
were ugly; even the soft white complexion was spoiled 
by a mass of large and deep-set freckles. 

Her solitary beauty was her hands, and as she moved 
them nimbly ‘and gracefully, one could see their lovely 
shape and exquisite color. In her fingers she held a sprig 
of syringa, so beautifully fresh and dewy in appearance 
that one fancied the air of the room must be filled with 
its sweetness and intoxicating perfume; but around the 
stem she was deftly twisting a fine bit of green tissue 
paper, and thus putting the finishing touches to a hand- 
made but exquisite little flower. : 
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As the countess entered the room the lady at the table 
_ started, and with a hasty, half-frightened air threw a 
white gauze handkerchief over the work and its materials, 
and tried to appear as if doing nothing. 

‘‘Oh, mamma, you here!’’ muttered to herself half 
aloud a girl at the other end of the room, with her back 
turned to the table. She had unbound her hair and let it 
hang in its rich glory, lose and unconfined, down her back, 
and the beautiful golden mass hung heavy in rich, shining 
clusters almost to the hem of her muslin dress. The 

countess frowned as she caught sight of her daughter’s 
flowing locks, and standing still a moment, she said, 
sternly pointing to the offending head: © 

** What’s the meaning of such untidiness?’’ 

“*T brought’ home a bad headache, mamma, and Ulrike 
undid my plaits for me,’’ answered the young lady, some- 
what anxiously—adding, as she threw back her head wearily 
and shook the golden glory of her hair, ‘ah, it is indeed a 
heavy quantity!’ 

““Have you been out again in the heat of the sun, 
gathering weeds?’’ asked the countess, with a severe and 
scornful expression. ‘‘ When will this nonsense cease, I 

‘wonder!’ she added, shrugging her shoulders and casting 
a reproachful look over the table. 

On it lay a mass of plants, some blotting-paper, and a 
little flower press, for the young lady had just been 
arranging a few orchids, laying them between the sheets 
of paper delicately and carefully. 

This great lady, the Countess Trachenberg, née Princess 
Latowiska, knew very well-indeed that her eldest daughter, 
the Countess Ulrike, was in the habit of making beautiful 
flowers, and sending them to Berlin to be sold for a high 
price. The business was conducted by an old servant of 
the family, and no one had any idea that a countess’s 
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' crown surmounted the forehead of the much sought after 
and renowned flower artist. 
The countess knew also that her only son, the heir of 
Trachenberg, arranged these “‘ weeds *? with the help of 
his sister Juliane, and sent them to Russia, where they were 
sold as a collection of rare native plants; but a princess of 
the House of Latowiska ought not to know such things, 


though the hand that so deftly shaped the flowers was — : 


caught in the act, or now and then a word was dropped 
which threw light on 5Q much ‘‘ weed ’’ gathering. It was 
all nonsense, a mere fancy and fad which must be winked 
at and endured. 

The countess laid a hand on the'girl’s ‘‘ heavy quantity? 
of golden hair, and with a gleam of motherly pride light- 
ing her handsome but sharp-featured countenance: 

‘* Raoul must see this,’’ she said. ‘* You silly girl, you 
have hidden your greatest beauty from him. I will never. 
forgive you for being so awkward as to appear before him 
with that thick silk net covering your head. With such 
hair—’’ 

** But it’s red, mamma.”’ 

‘‘Hold your. tongue! That is red!’? she answered 
quickly, inclining her head toward her daughter Ulrike. 
“God preserve me! Ywo red heads indeed! Why so 
much punishment?”’ 

Countess Ulrike, who had drawn from her pocket some — 
wool-work, and was busy over it, sat as still as a statue, ~ 
and said nothing; but she sighed. She knew her beauti- 
ful mother was right, yet it pained her to hear her plain- 
ness alluded to in such a tone. Re 

Juliane glanced at her sister, and in a moment had the 
‘‘ red head *”? on her bosom, and began softly kissing the 
much-offending pyramid of twists and plaits. 

‘* Sentimental nonsensel’? murmured the countess, evi- 
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ee n de tly iepleaes and putting the packet she had brought 
in her hand down on the table, she took up a pair of 


scissors, and- snapping the fastening asunder, she soon 
unfolded from their wrappings a jewel-case and a piece of 


i ) white silk inwoven with silver. With great eagerness the 


- countess opened the case, and when she saw the contents, 
drew her head back with a cry of involuntary admiration. 
“Look! look! my simple little maiden will go to the 
altar for’ once attired as the daughter of the Princess 
_ Latowiska ought to have been,’’ she said, slowly and dis- 


_ tinetly, holding up a superb necklace of brilliants and 
_. emeralds to the light, and watching its dazzling sparks of 
e color playing im the sun. ‘‘ Ah, yes! the Mainaus know 


how to do things properly. Your father was then a poor 
enough fellow. I ought to have thought of it, but—”’ 

| Ulrike started as if she had been shot, and from. the 
- deep sunken, but clear blue eyes, there darted forth fiery 


glances of indignation; but she did not speak at once. She 


_ mechanically drew he wool again through the canvas 

- before she said, quietly but firmly: 

The Trachenbergs possessed at the time you speak of 
an unfettered fortune of about half a million. They were 
always moderate in their taste, and a homely, loving 
family, and my dear father was true to the virtues of his 
race till his fortieth year, when he married. ... Ihave 
gone over the papers with the lawyers, in order to find out 
and understand how things have come to this pass, and I 
know that meee became poor from weakness and excessive 
generosity.”’ 

‘*‘Impertinent girl!’ exclaimed the countess, raising 
her hand as if to strike her daughter; but evidently think- 
ing better of her intention, she let fall her hand, and con- 
tinued angrily: “‘ You are always praising the Trachen- 
bergs, and you are a true one too. / brought you into the 
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world, and that is all you have from me. You can see 
that for yourself, if you will just walk into the portrait-_ 
gallery and notice the likeness you bear to your ancestors—. 
red-haired and monkey-faced from beginning toend. I 
have never ceased to weep over and—and curse the day, 
nearly thirty years ago now, when my first-born baby, a 
little eS but a true oe was laid In my 
arms.’ 

% Mamma!’ ee Liane, shooksds 

** Hush! hush, child!’ softly and half smiling, inter- 
rupted the elder sister, as, folding up her work, she rose 
from her seat; but her lips trembled, and her cheeks were 
pale. = 

Both sisters were of the same height—a little taller, per- 
haps, than the ordinary height, but with round, elegant, 
and beautifully developed and exquisitely formed hands and 
feet. 

The countess laid the jewels on the table and pushed the 
case far from her, as Ulrike stooped for a moment. to 
examine the costly silk destined for the bridal dress of 
her younger sister. It was a rare and rich fabric of the 
old brocade style that our grandmothers wore, and so 
heavy and stiff that, as Ulrike lifted the parcel from the 
table, the silk slipped from the paper and fell crackling 
and rustling to the ground. 

With a horrified glance at the rumpled silver material, 
Liane turned to the window and stood so earnestly gazing 
out into the garden one would think she must be counting 
the glittering drops which fell from the far-distant fount- 
ain. 

““ What a stately bride you will make, my sweet sister. 
How I wish papa could see you!’’ exclaimed Ulrike, pres- 
ently. 

** Raoul insults us!’? murmured Liane, proudly. 
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“He insults us?’’ repeated the countess, whose sharp 


ears had caught the angry half-loud whisper. ‘‘ Are you 


_ daft? and will you be good enough to enlighten me as to 


how it is he has managed to insult the Trachenbergs?” 

Liane pointed to the faded, worn, old arm-chair near 
which the rich, pompous-looking material had fallen, and 
said, trying to hide her fear of her angry mother: 

—“* Can you imagine a greater contrast, mamma? Don’t 
you think that—that—it shows want of taste, with our 
poverty? And besides, it seems like condescension.”’ 

The countess folded her hands in despair. 

“* How is that I—J can have two daughters who measure 
the nobility of their birth by a draper’s yard-measure? 
Condescension! and you, a Trachenberg, say it! Why,’ 


she continued, growing excited, and raising her voice, 


‘why, you stoop in marrying a Mainau—know that. 
Must I really relate to you again that your mother is 
descended in direct line from the old Polish kings, and 
that your father’s ancestors were masters of the soil long 
before the Crusades? And if Raoul were to lay at your 
feet all the treasures of the world, he could. not. barter 
from you the higher rank of your birth. He has not a 
dozen generations to boast of, compared with yours. I can 


assure you it—it is half a mésalliance that you are going 


to make; and if it were not for the humiliating thought of 
having two unmarried daughters in the house, I should 
have refused his proposals. He knows it, too, or he 
would not take you as he is doing, only having seen you 
once.”’ 

The young girl stood still during this tirade, with her 
hands hanging listless by her side, and with part of her 
beautiful hair falling over her cheek. But the elder sister, 
though she said nothing, walked quickly and uneasily up 
and down the long room. 
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At this moment the rigor Soatitue to the cote was 


~ opened, and the old nurse, who was now the cook, put her 


head inside the room, and said, apologetically: 
“TJ beg pardon, but the post-boy is outside, and he says” 
he can wait no longer.’’ , 


Ah} yes! I had quite forgotten him; tell him to wait 


till I ean: and give him a cup of coffee in the kitchen, 
Lena.’ 


~ 


The old woman withdrew, and the Vromnats es a 


bill from her pocket, said: 

‘“'The man must have his beer-money, and this is a bill 
sent through the post for forty thalers, which we must 
pay. The wine merchant is impertinent enough to desire 
his bill for the champagne I ordered for the wedding to 
be attended to at once; so pay it,’’ she added, shane 
handing the bill to Ulrike. 

A sudden flush dyed the plain face of her daughter, as 
she hastily and in an anxious tone cried: 

‘Ordered champagne, mamma! Good heavens! and 
for such a sum, too!’ 

The Countess Trachenberg showed her pittexiag but 
false white teeth, and replied, scornfully: 

** Did you intend offering the gentlemen at the wedding- 


breakfast your home-made currant wine? Besides, I had 


no idea, to confess the truth, that we should be obliged tc 
pay through the post so quickly.’? She shrugged her 
eae and added: ‘* We must make the best of it now, 
and pay.’’ 

Silently Ulrike opened her secretaire and drew from it 
_ two rolls of notes. 

‘* Here is the whole money for housekeeping,’’ she said, 
shortly and firmly. ‘‘ It is only thirty-five thalers. On it 
we have to live. It is not only in Rheims that we are 
refused credit, but the neighborhood around here will not 
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“sell us a none oe meat unless we pay ready money for ba 
- Of that you can not be in ignorance.’? | 


‘© No, unfortunately I can not, for my amiable Ranenbes 


Ulrike, is everlastingly harping on the subject. a 


‘‘T am obliged to do so, mamma, simply because you so 


often forget—and I wonder at it, too—that our rent-roll 


has dwindled down from nearly four thousand pounds a 


; year. to barely one hundred.’’ 


The Countess Trachenberg placed her hands over her 


ears, and ran to the glass door, away from her daughter’s 


words, as if she had been a scolded, spoiled child. She 


turned the handle quickly and angrily to leave the room, 


but hesitated, and slamming it to again, she said, quietly 


_ but maliciously: 


** Barely a hundred a year, and I ask once for all what 


ss is done with it? Our food is mere peasants’ food. Lena 
_ gives us day after day rice and eggs, and such like things 


only. You put a mere homeopathic dose of tea into the 


tea-pot, and I am obliged to wear this dress ’’—and she 
touched the black silk she had on—‘ this dress you were 
good enough to present me as a Christmas present, day 
after day. Everything that in my dead-alive life I have . 
been accustomed to look upon as necessaries — French 
books, perfumes, bonbons, have all long ago disappeared; 
and I say now, what I have often thought, that you must 
have more money than you choose to tell me of.”’ 

*‘ Ulrike never tells a falsehood, mamma!’ exclaimed 
Liane, warmly. 

‘Well, I can’t send the bill back to the post unpaid,”’ 
continued the countess, unmoved. ‘‘So you may as well 
make an end of this comedy and bring out the necessary 
funds.’’ 

‘Can I coin money out of the earth? The wine must 
go back,”’ uttered Ulrike, beside herself. 


} 
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Her mother uttered a loud cry, and throwing herself on 
the sofa, went off into hysterics. ; 

Silently, and with a bitter expression of pain on her face, 
Ulrike stood near her mother, ape watched her spasms of 
temper. . 

“Poor Magnus!’’ whispered Liane, going to the door 
which led into the next room, and then drawing closer to 
her sister. ‘‘ He is in there, and will be horrified at this 
noise. Mamma, please try to be quiet. ‘Magnus ought 
not to see you like this. What will he think?”’ she said, 
entreatingly, and bending over her mother. ( 

This distressing climax which the daughters had feared 
for some time past was not to be ended by a few coaxing 
words; but the younger girl feared no longer. Although 
her voice was entreating, as she begged her mother to calm 
herself, there was a certain amount. of involuntary 
superiority, almost contempt, in her manner, as she took 
the hand nearest her and began chafing it. But she 
spoke to deaf ears; the cries broke forth louder than 
before. 

At this moment a door opened at the far end of the 


salon. Liane rushed across the room, and trying to pre- 


vent the outsider from entering, earnestly said: 

“‘ Don’t come in, Magnus—stay away.’ 

But her arms were put gently aside, and the efforts she 
made to bar his entrance had very little effect on the tall, 
boyish-looking young man stading on the sill. 

“* Let me come, dear Famulus,”’ he said, kindly, as his 
face lighted up with a smile. “ ‘*I have heard it all, and 
I bring a remedy for the evil.’’ 

But for a moment he stood still in the door-way, and 
gazed at the lady lying on the sofa sobbing; then going 
over to her, his voice trembled as he said: ‘* You can have 
the wine. Look! here is the money, dear mother—five 


~ 
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hundred thalers;’’ and he showed her the bank-notes in his 


' hand. 


Ulrike looked up anxiously and questioningly in his face, 
as the deep color flew into her own, but he did not notice 
either her look or her heightened color. 

He flung the notes on the sofa by his mother, and taking 
_a book from under his arm, he said in a thick voice, as he 
handed it to Liane: “‘ There, darling; there it is!’’ 

The countess began to get calmer. She pressed her 
hands over her eyes, and after a little she darted a sharp, 
quick, somewhat haughty glance at the book in her son’s 
hand. \ 

“< Don’t be too proud, you dear little Famulus,’’ he con-, 
tinued; ‘‘our manuscript has returned to us in pomp 
and splendor. It has survived the glance of all-powerful 
science, has come victorious through the fiery ordeal of the 
critics. Ah, Liane! see, read what the publishers—’’ 

** Hush! Magnus, hush!’’ interrupted Liane, hurriedly 
and imperiously. 

The countess sat up. 

** What is that about a book?’’ she asked, not a trace of 
suffering or weakness in the sharp, commanding voice, or 
in the movement of the outstretched hand. With a sudden 
unexpected movement Ulrike snatched the book from her 
brother’s grasp, and holding it tight to her bosom, answered 
her mother’s question with: 

‘Jt is a work on fossil plants. Magnus wrote it, and 
Liane illustrated it.’’ 

“* Give it to me; I want to see it.”” 

With a hesitating look at her brother, Ulrike handed 
her the volume, but Liane, turning pale to the lips, 
clinched her tapering fingers, and hid her face in her 
hands, for from a child she had always dreaded the fierce, 
calm expression now settled on her mother’s face. 
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“ ‘Fossil Plants, by Magnus yon Trachenbors 29 read | 
the countess, aloud. She opened the fly-leaf, and casting — 
a glance at it, she looked up at her son with a cold, ironical _ j 
smile playing around her inward-drawn lips as she asked: 
© And where is the name of the illustrator?” * | 

‘‘ Liane refused to be known,” he-answered, calmly. 

**Ah! so there is in one of your heads a slight glimmer- | } 
ing of reason, a small notion of decency!’’ and with a 
scornful sound in her throat, meant for laughter, she | 
whirled the heavy book out of her hand with such violence © 
that it flew through the window of the glass door, and fell 
on the stone pavement of the terrace. 

. “ That’s the place for such rubbish!’’ she cried, Jointed | 
to the book with its crumpled leaves and the beautiful — 
colored plates all torn and disfigured. ‘‘ Oh, what a mis-_ 
erable mother I am to have given birth to sucha son! | 
Too cowardly to be a soldier, too senseless to be a cpl a ‘| 
the descendant of the noble Prince Latowiska, the last 
' Count of Trachenberg prefers bee under the orders of a | 
publisher, and accepts—wages. ’’ 7 

Liane threw her arms round her brother’s neck to help 
him keep in check the indignation that was fast welling | 
up at these bitter words. } 

‘* Mamma, how can you have the heart to speak in such | 
a way to Magnus?” cried the girl, passionately. ‘* You | 
call him a coward! You know that seven years ago he 
risked his own life to save me when I fell into the lake. © 
You know why he would not be a soldier—simply becatisell 
he does not think bloodshed is right; and you say that he — 
is not clever enough for a diplomat—he who has the deep- — 
est and profoundest thoughts, and who never wearies of 
work. You know he hates the finesse and double-dealing 
necessary for diplomacy, and will not steep his noble soul 
in the littleness unavoidable in such a career. I am as 
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proud as you of our own noble birth, our grand old an- 
cestors, but I can not understand why the nobleman only 
with the sword or with the diplomat’s portfolio can hon- 


© orably fulfill his—” 


/ 


- 


“¢ And I ask,”’ broke i in Ulrike, who had picked up the 


destroyed book, and was tenderly folding and smoothing 


the torn and crumpled leaves, ‘‘ I ask, which is the more 
honorable for the name of Trachenberg, to take a high 
stand among literary men, or to be found in the ranks of 
those who never pay their debts?’’ 

**Oh! you—you, the bane of my existence!’’ hissed the 
countess from between her teeth, as she paced up and down 
the room with impatient and angry steps; then, suddenly 
stopping in front of her daughter, she cried: “‘ One bless- 
ing is, I need not have you to live with me any longer; 


_ you are long ago of age, and long passed the time when a 


child is obliged by law to remain in her mother’s home. 
T have borne with you long enough, and now I freely give 
you leaye—nay, I wish it—that you take yourself off. 
Pay visits, do as you will, go through the wide world, only 
free me of your presence and leave my house in peace.”’ 

Count Magnus seized the hand that was raised, he 
feared, to strike his sister, and drawing near both the girls: 

‘‘ Mother,” he said, quietly and firmly, but with the 
agitation of his heart visible in his trembling voice and 
heightened color, ‘‘ mother, you oblige me to assert my 
right and authority in this castle for the first time. / am 
master here—for it belongs to me, as you know—and /, 
I alone, have the right to say who shall live here and who 
shall not. You can not take Ulrike’s home from her, for 
she remains with me /’’ 

The countess turned her back on her son as he uttered 
these manly words, and walked to the door by which she 
had entered. Her son was so indisputably in the right, 
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that even she had not a word to say in opposition to his ; : 


declared intention. She laid her hand on the creaking — 


door-handle, and then turning toward her children, again 


said, in a menacing and commanding manner to her eldest 
daughter, pointing to the notes on the sofa: 

‘‘'You dare to use a farthing of that Judas money for 
housekeeping purposes! I will die of hunger rather than 
touch the food bought with it. As to the wine, I will © 
arrange that. Thank God, I have still a few bits of silver 
left from the general wreck; and if 1 am obliged to melt 
the last silver goblet from which my forefathers drank, the 
pain for its loss will be fully compensated in the knowledge 
that I feasted my guests in a regal fashion, and not from 
the proceeds of a workman’s wages. But you will be pun- 
ished,’’ she added, looking full at Liane in the face, ‘‘ you 
will be punished, my dear, that you, too, choose to oppose 
your mother. Once in your husband’s place, once in 
Schonwerth, and Raoul, to say nothing of his heartless old 
uncle, will soon knock all that sentimental learned stuff 
out of your head!’’ And opening the door, she went out 
and slammed it with such force that every window shook, 
and the sound reverberated all thoughout the castle to the 
furthermost corridor. 


CHAPTER IL 


ON the left bank of a large spreading lake stood a little 
fishing village, composed of a few straggling cottages, so 
lowly built, that the straw roofs were no higher than the 
lowest branches of the forest of linden-trees, which half 
buried the little hamlet under its wide, leafy foliage. But 
we must not expect to see robust, strong figures of fisher- 
men moving about, for there were none, and but for the 
beautiful park through which a glimpse of a large town 


* 


rr 


_ exquisite Petit Trianon would have eventually cost the 
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“was visible, one, might be tempted to dream of pure coun- 

ae life and peace in this spot, till one of the doors opened 
and showed a peep of its costly interior. 

Perhaps if the German prince had known that the 


* Queen of France her head, he would not have built this 
little village; but he was no prophet, and so for nearly a 
hundred years this charming imitation of the French 
Trianon had stood a perfectly simple idyl from without, 
- but inside replete with every luxury money could buy. As 
the foot left the pebbly shore of the lake, it stepped at 
once on thick, costly carpet; rich silk and damask stuffs 
covered the furniture and walls, which latter were partly 


hidden behind massive gilded mirrors. Even outside, this 


luxury coquetted with the poor and simple appearance of 


the cottages, for no one could eat rare and dainty fruits on 


white deal tables, nor rest from some aging} game on a 
hard wooden bank or chair. 
Near by was the palace of the reigning family, and it 
was a time-honored custom for the heir to the ducal throne 
on his eighth birthday to plant a fresh young linden-tree 
in the grove, which had now become an historical wonder, 
and for generations had been called the ‘‘ royal lindens.’’ 
It was the month of May, and to-day the young heredi- 
tary Prince Frederick was to perform the ceremony, as 
his forefathers had done before him, and place a young 
plant in the ground with his own hands, and thus add one 


- more to the number of those far-famed royal lindens. 


Of course it was a grand affair, and all the children of 
the nobles in the neighborhood had been invited to attend 
the ceremony, and watch how a little prince of eight years 
of age could handle a spade. 

The capital town was far too loyal not to turn out in a 
body to witness this time-honored act, and by their pres- 
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ence do honor to their prince and sovereign. The forest 
was crowded with young and old; every available spot from 
whence the ceremony could be seen was occupied, and all 
the pathways were filled to overflowing, while the air 
resounded with the laughter of childhood and the hum of 
many voices. 

This special day there was a larger crowd than usual; 
for it was the first time since the death of her husband, the 
sovereign of the land, that the young duchess was to lay 
aside her deep mourning and appear again in public. 

There she stands, very close to the spot where the little 
tree has been planted by her son, the hereditary prince, 
Not for a moment would any one doubt that she is the 
highest born lady present. 

She is dressed in pure white, her only ornament a beau- 
tiful wild rose fastened at her waist. On her head she has 
no hat; but the red silk lining of her open parasol throws 
a rosy tint over a face many call beautiful, with its fine, 
straight nose, and well-turned, short, but rather colorless 
upper lip. Her features are not quite regular, and the 
thick, lustrous black hair, and slight shadows under the 
eyes, contrasted with the beautifully clear but pale com- 
plexion, made one involuntarily think of a Spanish creole, 
although it is known she has not a drop of the blood of the 
black race running in her veins. 

_ There she stands, watching the upward flight of a heron, 
with as much earnestness as the children, who break out 
into a glad yell of delight as the bird disappears in the air. 

“Why don’t you hurrah, Gabriel?’ angrily inquired a 
little fellow of a bigger one near him, whose simple white 
linen suit seemed rather out of place among the more ele- 
gantly dressed company. 

The big boy did not reply; instead, he cast his eyes 
downward, and looked at the grass, 
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This was more than the little one could bear, and he 
coutinued, excitedly: 

‘* Are you not ashamed of yourself, you stupid? Shout 
hurrah this minute! We will cheer, too,’? commanded the 
little fellow, imperiously. 

The boy in the white linen suit turned his face sadly 


away, and did not answer, and was about to leave his / 


place, when the little one suddenly raised a switch in his 
hand, and struck him across the cheek. 

At this unexpected scene the other children rushed off. 
Even the young hereditary prince and his brother left him, 
not knowing what, to say, and for a few moments the pas- 
sionate, angry child stood quite alone, a handsome, lovely 
boy, richly clad in a dark-green velvet suit—a picture of 
strength, and health, and determination. 

This sudden outburst of temper terrified his governess, 
who, pale and trembling, hurried toward him; but ere she 
reached the spot where he stood, the duchess had taken the 
naughty little hand in hers, and said: ‘ 

-“ That was very wrong, Leo;’’ but her voice was soft 
and gentle, and no reproof rang in its accents. 

The boy snatched his hand away from the soft grasp of 
the white fingers, and, with an angry glare at the retreat- 
ing figure of the big lad he had just struck, he said, hastily: 

“Tt served him right! Papa can’t bear him; he says he 
is a coward, and afraid of his own voice.”’ 

*‘ Why, what.a strong-headed little one you are! Tell 
me, what is the reason that Gabriel mast obey you?’’ asked 
the duchess, laughing. 

“* Because—because I choose he shall!’’ and he threw 
back his curls with a defiant air, and turning his back on 
the company, as coolly as if no royalty were present, he 
ran forward and disappeared behind one of the cottages. 
Darting here and there under the old trees, and peeping 
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round ‘several trunks, he at last espied the lad he had so — 
thoughtlessly struck, leaning against a heavy, branch, with 
his face turned away from sight. 

He was in pain, for every now and then he dipped his 
handkerchief in the cool water, and laid it against his left 
cheek, while his lips quivered and his whole frame trem- 
~ bled, evidently not so much with the physical suffering— 
though that was severe enough—as with the wound to his 
spirit from the humiliation he had just undergone. 

_ He was a handsome, well-grown, lad of thirteen, rather 
delicate in appearance, and with a melancholy expression _ 
over his refined features that gave the impression that, 
young as he was, he had known sorrow. Leo passed and 
repassed him several times, cracking his switch through 
the air as loud as he could. j 

‘* Does it hurt very much?’ he asked at last, stopping | 
for a moment the noise he was making, and stamping his — 
foot in some impatience. ; 

Gabriel had just removed the handkerchief to dip it in 
the water, thus leaving his cheek exposed, and an ugly 
fiery-red mark was very eee seen as the result of the 
blow. 

** Not very much, but it burns a little.’’ 

The voice was gentle and kind, and without a tinge of 
anger; and in a second the impetuous Leo had flung the 
switch on the grass, and with both his arms tight round 
Gabriel’s neck, he sobbed out: 

**T am a bad, wicked boy; take my cane, Gabriel, and, 
beat me now!’ 

‘Never mind; there, it’s well now,’’ whispered the 
big boy consolingly to the younger one, as he gently un- 
fastened the hands clasped round his neck. ‘‘ There, it’s 
over; and we’ll think no more about it.’’ 

As little Leo moved away, the duchess, who had followed 
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aS and witnessed the scene, caught the child in her arms, and 
_ covered his beautiful face with kisses. 
~ **Raoul!’? she murmured under her breath, hugging 
the little fellow closer to her bosom, and A iseing him again 
and again. 
** How stupid!”’ said me youngster, struggling to ae 
~ himself from her embrace. Raoul is my papa’s name.’ 
The clear pale cheeks of the royal lady flushed scarlet; 
she started, and letting the boy go, she gave a bast, 
frightened glance around to assure herself that the ladies 
of her court were not within ear-shot; then, resuming her. 
wonted haughty demeanor as the alos faded from her face, 
and left it whiter than usual, she strolled back and joined 
her guests. : i 


/ 


CHAPTER III. 


On the high-road between the little fishing village and 

the town, one of the court carriages came dashing along, 
containing a gentleman on the back seat, with a box of 

croquet implements in front of him. Just as the horses 
turned into the forest, a pedestrian appeared from under 
the shadow of the thickly hanging trees. 

*¢ Halloo, Mainau, there you are at last:’’ called out the 
gentleman in the carriage, as he caught sight of him. 
Then, ordering the coachman to stop, he continued: ‘‘ It’s 
too bad of you; there have I been waiting anxiously for 
you, and you are coolly and quietly going the longest way! 
The linden must be planted long ago. Do you remember 
the proud tradition of your family, that it was a Mainau 
who held the tree once long ago while Friedrich XXI. 
shoveled in the earth?’’ 

‘¢™hen henceforth my picture will have to be covered 
with a mourning veil.”’ 


- 
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The gentleman seated in the carriage lightly opened the 
door, and motioned his,companion to enter. | 2 
‘Invite the devil there, Riidiger—inside?’’ answered 
the other, in pretended indignation. ‘‘ No. Thank God! 
I have have no gout. Drive on in proud consciousness 
of your mission. Have you been to fetch the forgotten 

croquet mallets? Enviable honor!’’ 

The gentleman sprung to the ground, closed the door of 
the carriage, told the coachman to drive on, and then 
- turned with his friend into the little footpath, which was a 
shorter cut through the brushwood up to the village. 

There was a great contrast between these two men as 
they walked side by side. The one called Riidiger was 
short and stout, while his companion was so very tall that 
he was constantly obliged to stoop his head out of the way 
of the overhanging branches. He was a striking-looking 
man, every movement and gesture betokening an intense, 
passionate nature, which—although it could be as soft and 
tender as a woman’s—could, when provoked, be a very 
demon of anger and fiery wrath. ‘The little fellow who 
had just now given way to such a fit of passion over there 
by the lake, resembled him feature by feature almost to 
the absurd point. 

‘Let us walk then,’’ said Herr von Riidiger; ‘‘ un- 
fortunately we can’t arrive too late for dinner to-day? 
H’m—puddings and sweets of all kinds! But I shall 
escape reproof, and have nothing to fear, as I bring you 
with me. Apropos, you have been away for a couple of 
days, your boy Leo was telling the duchess. ’’ 

‘*T was away—yes.”’ “ 

This laconic reply was too provoking for the little stout 
man, who had it on his tongue to inquire ‘‘ Where??? But 
just at that moment the two reached an open space, and 
could see before them a portion of the lake and the whole 
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--of the tiny village. Under the trees several tables were 
laid, and in one of the little houses the palace cook, in 
white cap, was standing before the fire, intent on his duty, 
while hither and thither hurried the royal servants prepar- 
ing the dinner, and evidently anxious to have it ready soon. 

The excitement Leo’s burst of childish passion had 
created was past and forgotten. All were amusing them- 
selves and playing with the children—graceful maids of 
honor, elegant young officers, old gentlemen with stiff legs 
and stiffer backs, joined in the romp; and even the stout 
asthmatical old governor of the town, with a string of 
titles attached to his name too long for daily use, managed 
to waddle through the game, and clap his hands as well as 
the children. 

The young duchess was standing so near to the lake that 
it appeared as if the water touched her feet. Her graceful 
figure was reflected in the clear shining water, and two, or 
three of the young ladies had crowned her with a garland 
of the wild vine and flowers, the tendrils of which hung 
in light wavy beauty over her lovely throat and bosom. 

‘Ophelia!’ cried'Baron Mainau, half aloud, with a 
gesture of pathetic devotion, and with an indescribable 
sarcasm inflected in his voice. 

‘* Now, really, Mainau, that’s too much; you are only 
acting,’ said Herr von Riidiger, turning round quickly. 
‘“That’s all very well before the ladies who worship your 
every look; but to me—bah!’’ and- putting his hands in 
the pockets of his light overcoat, he shrugged his shoulders, 
and began, laughingly: ‘‘ There was once a very beautiful 
but very poor princess who loved a handsome, dashing 
young officer, and was loved’ in return by him. ‘The 
princess had promised to put aside her illustrious title, 
and accept the simpler one of baroness.’’ He paused a 
moment and glanced at his companion, but he did not 
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notice that the handsome, tall fellow by his side had turned - 
pale, and was biting his lips so hard that it was a wonder 
the blood did not spring forth. “* But,’ he: continued, 
carelessly, ‘‘ one day the cousin of this lovely princess, the — 
reigning duke, came and begged the honor of her lily-white 
hand. The beautiful black eyes shed torrents of tears, but 
pride won the victory over love, and the poor, oeautiful 
_ princess allowed the ducal crown to surmount her dark — 
and wondrously thick hair. Put your hand on your heart, 
Mainau,”’ he interrupted himself lightly with—*‘ who would 
believe it? At least only sentimental folk.’’ 

Mainau did not lay his hand on his heart; but, instead, 
with a quick sudden movement he jerked a straggling 
twig from its branch, which had been audacious enough to 
brush his cheek, and flung it angrily away. 

‘* How your heart must beat to-day,’’ continued Riidiger, — 
after a somewhat lengthy pause, and evidently not inclined 
to quit the interesting topic he had started. ‘* Indeed it 
must; the widow’s mourning is laid aside, the high-born 
jady’s pride is surely satisfied, for she is now, and will 
remain, the mother of the reigning duke. Then, too, you 
are a free man again. Really, everything chimes in well, 
and if you follow my advice—now who would believe it?— 
we know that to-day—’’ 

‘** Ah! you seem to know everything, you rogue!’’ said 
Baron Mainau, with pretended adiniration. 

As he spoke, they reached the place where the carriage 
was waiting, not very far from the gay throng in the vil- 
lage, and near to the water-side. 

The two walked on in silence for awhile, when presently 
Mainau darted forward, and seizing by the collar of his 
coat a ventaresome young scapegrace who had climbed 
one of the overhanging branches, and was in a most dan- 
gerous position, he shook him several times like a wet 
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poodle dog, and Pisa placing him on his feet aed clapping 
‘the dust off his gloved hand, he said, with a.laugh: 

“It wouldn’t be amiss, my boy, if you were to have a 
washing, but I very much doubt if you can swim.”’ 

_“* Pfui! how dirty the fellow is!’’ said Riidiger, shudder- 
ing. 

** Indeed he is, but I may as well assure you that I don’t 
mind a thing of that kind; it’s done in a moment, almost 
before one knows it one’s self. But, as you were saying, my 
dear fellow, we have only a few yards to go, and then we 
shall have arrived at the supremely happy moment when 
our aristocratic manners will cause such a slip or mistake 
not to be thought of. Don’t you agree?”’ 

Riidiger turned angrily away, but after a moment he 
hastened his steps, saying, quickly: 

‘* Your courageous deed has been seen from the place of 
honor. Look, Mainau! go on, the duchess is moving; 
and—there too comes your wild youngster.”” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth before Leo, 
who had caught sight of the fresh arrivals walking toward 
the group of merrymakers, scampered up, and noisily and 
affectionately welcomed his father. Baron Mainau stooped 
his tall head and caressed his little son for a moment, then 
taking him by the hand, he walked on to the ‘* Maienfest,”’ 
as the spot was called where the party were assembled. 

The duchess had just risen from her seat as the gentle- 
men appeared in sight, and was slowly wending her way in 
their direction, followed by several of the ladies and gentle- 
_ men of her court. 

She had also the easy gait and inimitably graceful move- 
ment of the creole; and the white flowing drapery she had 
put on to-day, in contrast to the widow’s heavy mourning 
she had been wearing for eighteen months, enhanced her 
beauty and transformed her appearance as strikingly and 
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completely as the change of the chrysalis into a light, airy 
butterfly. Besides, her season of mourning was over, 
every claim and outward form of respect to her late hus- 


band had been duly recognized and adhered to, and now, 


at last, happiness might come to her, and the sorrows ol 
her past could be shut away forever, and joy such as she 
felt at this moment surely be hers henceforth Bees 
life. 

Her voice was a little tremulous as she said softly, 
when the gentlemen were close to her: 

**'You startled me, Baron Mainau, just now, by that 
brave act of yours, and—besides, you come rather late.”’ 


He held his hat in his right hand, and bowed low at her ~ 


kindly words, still keeping fast hold of his little son’s hand 
as he answered : 

**T would say with my friend, Riidiger, that J as very 
unhappy; but your highness will not believe it, when I have 
explained why I come so late.’’ 

The duchess raised her eyes, and looked questioningly at 
the face before her. It was perhaps a trifle paler than 
usual, but the glance which met hers made it quail, it 
seemed so full of repressed triumph and quiet assurance. 
Unwittingly she laid her hand on her heart, and the little 
white rose, snapped from off its fastening, fell to the 
ground, unnoticed, at the feet of the handsome man. 

He waited, bare-headed, for her to speak, with the sun 
shining full on his curly hair and on the face whose 
“Severy look ’’ the ladies worshiped; but the royal lady 
was silent and apparently too anxious to hear what was to 
follow to speak. As she did not answer, respectfully 
inclining his head, he continued, after a moment: 

**T was in Rudisdorf, at my aunt Trachenberg’s, and 


allow me to inform your highness that I have engaged - 


myself to her daughter, Juliane, Countess of Trachenberg.”’ 
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Those standing around were struck dumb at this bold 
announcement. Who would dare break the silence whick 
followed by so much as a breath or a glance at the young 
duchess, who was trying to press her deathly pale lips 
together? — 

At last her niece, the young Princesse Helene, laughed 
careiessly and merrily, and holding up her pretty finger, 
said : : 

‘What an idea, Baron Mainau, to have a wife whose 
name is Juliane!—Juliane! Bah! A great-grandmother 
in her spectacles! Juliane!’’ 

He laughed with her; and then the duchess also smiled 

- with her ashy-pale lips, and said a few words of congratu- - 
lation, with the dignity and calmness of a sovereign who 
is interested in the happiness of one of her subjects. Then 
turning to a group of girls, two or three of whom had | 
woven the garland on her head, she said, quietly: 

“T am sorry, young ladies, to lay aside the tasteful 

. ornament you made me; but the crown presses my fore- 

head. I will retire for awhile to remove the flowers. We 
will meet at dinner.”’ 

And waving back by her hand the ladies who would have 
followed her, she entered one of the little houses and closed 
the door behind her. 

Lily white her face was at all times, and often her beau- 
tiful eyes darted those fiery glances which made one think 
of the passionate nature of the south. She had even just 
now smiled and nodded, and retired, like a fairy, from 
the gaze of those around her. 

But now she was alone—alone for half an hour. No 
one could see how she flung herself down in wild agony, 
and for a brief moment gave way to the intensity of a pas- 
sion as strong and ungovernable as the wayes of a raging 
sea. No one could see her tea” the drooping flowers from 
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her hair, and clinch her slender fingers in the silken curtain 
till the nails met in the palm of her hand. 

Ah! yes! For one despairing moment, the deep agony 
of her crushed, ruined hopes must have its sway—the bit- 
terness of disappointment must be sobbed out; then—then 
she will gather herself up, force her lips to smile, hide away 
her anguish in the depth of her proud heart, and go forth 
with a serene face to meet again outside the men and 
women, whom she will compel to believe that the boiling 
blood now surging within her flows as calmly and undis- 
turbed as it did before the cruel, unexpected announcement 
made a short half hour ago. 

When the duchess disappeared to lay aside her floral 


crown, Baron Mainau, still holding his little boy by the 


hand, stood by the water’s side, and amused himself by 
watching the games going on under the lindens. 

Here and there one and another of the lordly company 
came up to him and offered a few words of congratu- 
lation; but no one stayed by him longer than was neces- 
sary. 

Presently up came Herr von Radeon and going close 
to his side, whispered, as if he had not yet recovered the 
shock the whole court had received: 

‘What a revenge! And such a public one, too! Why, 
my dear fellow, I could say with Marguerite, “ Heinrich, you 
make me shiver!’ God bless me! Did ever any one see 
another, for the sake of his wounded pride, slay his victim 
in such a refined, cruel, and unforgiving way as you have 
just done? You are rash—fool-hardy—’’ 

““ Because I didn’t in a formal manner at a proper time 
declare, ‘ Now J will not?’ Do you believe that I would 
marry her now?”’ 

The little man gave his friend a glance of horrified 


astonishment, How was it that this Mainau, usually so 
4 
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refined and perfeob | in manner, could be thus harsh, even, 
one might say, brutal? 

“* My one comfort is,’’ he said, afeor a pause, somewhat 
reproachfully, “‘ that you will suffer as much yourself for | 


_ thus giving way to your ungovernable pride.” 


** IT suppose you mae allow ae of that I am my own 


~ gudge??” 


** Of course—by Sorat of course. Bae chat now—what 
next?”’ 

** What next?’” and Mainau laughed. ‘“‘ Why, the wed- 
ding, Riidiger!’’ 

““ Do you mean it? You have never stayed at Rudisdorf 
that I know of. I suspect the name of the bride was sud- 
aonly improvised from the ‘ Almanach de Gotha ’.”’ 

** Guess, my friend.’’ 

““H’m! She must be of good old family; but—but 
Rudisdorf is, as all the world knows, not inhabited now. 
What is she like?’’ 

** My good fellow, she is a May-pole, about iwanky years 
of age, has red hair and downcast eyes—more I don’t know 
» myself; her mirror could tell you better. Bah! what does 
it Matter? I don’t want a beautiful or a rich wife; she 
must be virtuous and simple-minded—just—just because 
I won’t have my name associated with anything else. 
You know of old my ideas of marriage.’’ 

The same cruelly proud smile that had made the duch- 
ess’s cheeks turn pale not an hour ago, again crept round 
the corners of his mouth. Perhaps it was the remem- 
brance of his ‘* public revenge.’’ 

‘There is nothing else for me to do,’’ he went on, after 
a short pause, with apparent carelessness. ‘‘ My uncle has 
discharged Leo’s tutor on the spot, because he read in bed 
and wore creaky boots; and his nurse has the unfortunate 
habit of squinting, and can never, pass a dish without pick- 
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ing at 14, so I can’t bear her. I want to be off to the 
east—ergo, I require a wife at home. In six weeks I am 


_ vsoing to marry. Will you be best man?”’ 


Herr von Riidiger stood first on one foot and then on the 
other, before he blurted out, half laughing, half angrily: 

‘¢T suppose I must, for none of those there ’’—and he 
inclined his head toward a group of young fellows standing 
some distance off—‘‘ will help you in the matter; of that 
you may be quite sure.”’ . 

‘* Gabriel,’’ said Leo, shortly after, leaving his father’s 
side, and joining the lad in the white linen suit—‘‘ Gabriel, 
the new mamma is a May-pole, papa says, and has red 
hair, just like the scullery-maid. I tell you, I—I will hit 
her with my switch if she really comes.’’ 


CHAPTER. IY. 


SrNcE the scene in the long room at Castle Rudisdorf, 
five weeks had slipped by, and the preparations for the ~ 
wedding were fast progressing toward completion. 

Six short years ago the occurrence of such an event 
would have transformed the ancient castle into a veritable 
dee-hive, in every corner of which workmen would have 
been busy ornamenting and arranging the grand old rooms 
and grounds for the great and happy occasion. Six years 
ago the bridegroom would have found his bride surrounded 
by pompous servants, fairy-like scenes and illumined halls. 
Now he would have to fetch her from a deserted palace, a 
garden overgrown with weeds, broken statues, cobwebbed 
terraces, and rooms in which the sun shone on empty 
niches, bare walls, and uncovered floors. 

It was well that the fine gentlemen in helmet or armor, 
or whose red hair was surmounted by plumes, and half 
hidden between the marble slabs, were obliged to remain 
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on the walls of the grand old picture-gallery; it was we!! 
that the ladies in formal Stuart caps and starched frills 
could not cast their proud glances down-stairs into the 
garden salon, for had they done so, the clasped sword or 
the stiff little rose would most certainly have dropped out 
of their lily-white hands in horror at what they saw, for 
there knelt Ulrike, ‘‘ a true Trachenberg,’’ as her mother 
was always saying, the descendant of all those noble knights 
and ladies, covering the torn old chairs and couches with 
bright-colored chintz, and driving in the nails with her own 
pretty little hands. ‘The old servant Lena was rubbing 
away as hard as her strength would permit, to give a polish 
‘to the oaken table. 

Thanks to the much-needed literary ‘‘ wages,’? a few 
elegant chairs were scattered here and there, baskets of 
lovely flowers brightened the windows, the long bare white 
walls were tastefully ornamented with creeping ivy and — 
clematis, and the carpetless floor was partly covered with 
groups.of plants and evergreens. 

A breath of life and happiness seemed to have wafted 
. itself into the desolate room, and it was well, for here it was 
that the wedding-breakfast would be eaten on the morrow. 

And where was the bride, and what part was she taking 
‘jn all these arrangements prepared in her honor? By the 
side of her much-loved brother she was out in the woods 
and fields hunting for rare plants, and with trowel in 
hand, and book under arm, chatting with him as if she 
were the last one in the world who could possibly be inter- 
ested in the affairs at heme. And her brother forgot, in 
the wonders of the vegetable creation around him, that his 
dear little Famulus, with whom he had divided his every 
thought for so many years, was soon to part from him. 
Hard Latin names, rich observations, and critical remarks 
on the work they both loved so well, fell constantly from 
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her lips; but not once did she mention the name of her 


far-distant lover. It was truly a strange and loveless mar- 
riage. =. 

Liane had often heard the Mainaus mentioned during 
her childhood and girlhood; she knew that a Latowski had 
once taken to his hearth a bride from the house of Mainau; 
but she had never personally had any intercourse with this 
distant connection of her family. 

From time to time she knew vaguely that letters had 
come from Sohonwerth, the family castle of the Mainaus, 
and that her mother had formally answered them. And 
then one day she had been called into her mother’s room, 


and been informed in a few cold words by the countess” 


that her hand had been promised in marriage to her dis- 
tant cousin, and all unuttered objections and opposition 
were cut short by the remark that her mother had been 
engaged in the same formal way before her, and that no 
other declaration was necessary. 


Then-shortly after, without any notice, the lover ap- : 


peared one day, and Liane had hardly time to bathe her 
face and twist her hair into a net to hide the havoc the 
wind had caused, before she was ordered into her mother’s 
presence to receive her future husband. 

What happened there she hardly knew herself. A tall, 
handsome man came forward to meet her, with the sun 
streaming in at the window behind him, so that. she was 
obliged to lower her eyes. 

He spoke gravely but kindly, and took the hand—which, 
not so much at the command of her mother as at Ulrike’s 
earnest entreaty—she carelessly laid in his. 

And then he drove away again, and the engagement was 
duly and formally announced to the world. 

All necessary correspondence had been carried on 
between the bridegroom-elect and the countess, and only 
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once had Liane received a few lines from her lover—lines 

so cold, and polite, and formal, that they did not make 
her even blush with the unusual excitement of receiving a 
letter, and, once read, had remained unnoticed by the 
- side of the costly wedding-gift in her drawer. 

It was all such a ‘‘ cold, stiff affair,’’ and Liane appeared 
so utterly indifferent as to how it was arranged, and was 
‘so docile to all the commands of her mother, that the 
countess was pleased, and a few days after the stormy 
scene in the salon, again sat at table with her children, 
and even now and then gave her youngest daughter a 


~ friendly word. She little knew that the girl was half 


‘breaking her heart at the thought of the parting before 
her—not even the brother and sister had an idea that she 
_ felt so deeply leaving her home. 

At last the bridal-day arrived—a cool, rather cloudy 
July morning. After days of tropical heat, a soft rain 
dripped through the thick, overhanging foliage of the 
trees, and out on the thirsty greensward it fell in refresh- 
ing showers. It pattered against the windows, it washed 
the dust from the silent statues, and gathered itself 
together in the pathways, and rolled in little streams down 
the untrodden walks. 

From every bush and branch in the garden the birds 
sung merrily and joyously, and old Lena in her kitchen 
was glad that the rain would descend on the crown of the 
bride. 

One single carriage rolled into the court-yard, and that 
was the hired coach from the station. 

Two gentlemen alighted, and slowly mounted the castle 
steps. 

One of them, Baron Mainau, was punctual to the mo- 
ment, and had arrived with his friend Riidiger the con- 
ventional half hour before the ceremony. 
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‘Well, this is a wedding!” murmured old Lena.to her- 
self with a sigh, as she turned from the window, after 
watching the arrival of the gentlemen. 


The house door opened wide, and the countess came 


forward to greet her guests. ‘The rain-drops fell on her 
violet velvet train, and glittered on the ornament she wore 


in her hair. With a smile and an amiable softness of | 


voice, she stretched out her hand from under the exquisite 
lace of her cuffs, and welcomed the bridegroom in a few 


well-chosen words. Who would have thought to see her | 


now that she could be at times a perfect fury in temper! 


She led him into her own little Zowdoir, where he presented — 


to her his friend and groomsman, Herr von Riidiger. 

But for the garland old Lena had hung over the door, 
and for the costly toilet of the countess, no one would have 
imagined, from the unconcerned chatter of the lady and 
the indifferent, quiet manner of her handsome fellow in 
plain black standing looking out of the window at the 
pouring rain, that such an important act as the marriage 
of a daughter of the house was about to be solemnized. 

Every sound in the castle seemed hushed; not a merry 
voice nor merrier laugh was to be heard on staircase or 
along corridor; none of the excitement and movement and 
flitting to and fro which are generally attendant on the 
last moments before the bride leaves her home for the 
altar, disturbed the stillness here; all was silent and quiet 
as the grave, save for the dull, monotonous pattering of 
the falling rain against the windows and on the stone ter- 
race beneath. Herr von Riidiger knew that this marriage 
was a mere contract of convenience; that no love, not even 
friendship, had caused its consummation, and he was too 
much a man of the world to be astonished at the peculiar 
and cold reception the bridegroom and he had received; 
but the silence and stillness of the ruined old place, the 
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emptiness of all furniture of the hall and room in which he 
sat, the non-appearance of any other guests, all seemed to 


him “too much of a good thing,’ and he involuntarily 


drew in his breath and felt a shiver creep over him as at 
last the curtain was drawn back and the huge door at the 


end of the room was slowly opened. Followed by Ulrike, 


and leaning on the arm of her brother, the bride entered. 
She was dressed in a simple white muslin robe, with a 
veil thrown over her head, which hung to the bottom of 
her dress behind, and covered her face to the bosom in 
front. It was closed to the throat, and not a sign of orna- 
ment of any kind was to be seen but a simple sprig of 
- myrtle fastened here and there in the skirt and at the waist- 
band, and a wreath of the same on her head. Nota 


- glimpse of the rich fabric, the costly silver brocade, was 


visible, and no village maiden could have appeared before 
her husband in a simpler or more modest attire. 

She came forward with her eyes downcast, and noticed 
neither the cold, formal greeting with which Baron 
Mainau met her, nor the satirical yet compassionate ex- 
pression which crept into his face, but she started and 
trembled as her mother uttered an exclamation: 

<*What’s the meaning of this? How dare you come 
dressed so? Are you mad?’’ were the first words the 
angry mother had to sav to her child as she caught sight 
of her on entering the room, and she so far forgot the pres- 
ence of her guests as to raise her hand to push her daugh- 
ter out of the room. ‘‘ Go back to your room at once, and 
dress yourself properly,’’ she stammered out; but Baron 
Mainau took the raised hand, and without any words 
made her understand that she had better let the matter 
rest as it was. 

Old Lena had slipped behind the curtain to see the tall, 
handsome gentleman take her darling, beautiful little 

s ‘ 
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countess in his arms and kiss her. But the ‘“stick,’’ the 
‘‘ heartless wretch,’’ did nothing of the kind. With a 
few kindly words he took the hand of the bride, touched 
it for a second with his lips, and then presented her with 
a bouquet. 

“Tt’s very beautiful, but we Hate flowers ourselves,’ 
grumbled old Lena to herself, as she cast her eyes over 
the quantity of flowers she had scattered along the corridor, 
and went back to her own quarters. 

A few minutes later and the simple white muslin was 
gracefully moving over monthly roses and bright-colored 
geraniums, followed ea the countess, whose heavy velvet 
train swept old Lena’s work of love and affection into one 
single mass. : 

The disfigured stony apostles who surrounded the altar 
and chancel of Rudisdorf Church had often looked down 
on a pale, joyless bride, had now and then heard the ter- 
rible “‘ yes’? uttered by bearded lips in a passionless, 
indifferent voice, for it had never been the habit in the 
family to consult the daughters of the house as to the dis- 
posal of their own hands, or to allow any “‘ sentimental — 
love ’’ to guide them in the choice of a husband; but 
never before had they silently witnessed such a cold, heart- 
less ceremony as that of to-day. Not once did the tall, 
elegant man care to look at the bride by his side as he Jed 
her to her place at the altar; only when the binding words 
had been said, as the girl knelt for a moment after he had 
risen, he glanced his eyes half wonderingly at the long 
tresses of her beautiful golden hair which had slipped from 
off her shoulder, and lay heavy and shining at his feet on 
the stone floor of the chancel. 

Then after the ceremony was ended, what a hurry he 
seemed in to get away! 

The pastor had had so much to say, and the next train 
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would be due very soon! The rain, which had been the 
only music heard in the church, had suddenly ceased; the 
sun was peeping forth and shining on the thousands of 
drops on branch and bush, making them all glitter like 
diamonds. 

The breakfast was salon standing, but the two sisters 
and brother did not touch a morsel. They stood aside by 
themselves, whispering their last wishes and thoughts; and 
it seemed to Magnus, as he held his dear Famulus by the 
hand, that it was only now, at the moment of parting, 
that he fully realized the loss she would be to him. 

- “ Juliane, may I beg you to get ready? It is time,’’ 
said Baron Mainau, breaking in upon them as they talked, 
and holding his jeweled watch before the bride’s face. 

She started and looked up for a second, as if hardly able 
to understand his words. 

It was the first time she had heard her name from his 
mouth. His voice was not familiar to her; and although 
the words were friendly, yet how cold, and strange, and 
unnatural her name sounded in full. Not even her severe, 
uncaressing mother had ever called her. Juliane. 

Silently she slightly inclined her head, then quitting 
her brother’s hand, she left the room, accompanied by 
Ulrike. 

The two hurried along the corridor, and said nothing 
till they reached their own apartment. 

‘*¢ Liane, he is a horror!’’ cried Ulrike, as she slammed 
the door behind them, and throwing herself on the sofa, 
the usually self-contained elder sister burst into a torrent 
of tears. 

‘‘Oh, hash, hush, darling! Don’t break my heart! 
Did you expect him different? Not J,’ answered Liane, 
with a bitter smile flitting over her white face. 

As she spoke, she carefully untwisted the myrtle-wreath 
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from her hair, and laid it in the little cabinet in whicl: 
she had always kept her treasures from a child upward. 

In a very few moments the simple bridal toilet was laid 
aside, and exchanged for the gray traveling-dress; her 
bonnet was put on, a veil tied over her face, and her gloves 
fastened. 

‘* And now for my last visit to papa.’ she said, in a 
half-choked voice, as she took up her parasol. 

‘* A little longer—’’ began Ulrike. 

““Don’t keep me, dearest. I dare not make Baron 
Mainau wait,’’ earnestly answered Liane, as, putting her 
arms around her sister’s waist, she led her out of the room. 

The portrait-gallery was a long room just over the gar- 
den salon, and looked out on the terrace. ~ 

The windows were rarely opened, so that when the sis- 
ters entered, it was dark, and the air heavy for want of 
ventilation. ‘They hurried along the whole length of the 
gallery, not stopping to look at anything till they reached 
the other end, where the daylight just glimmered on the 
dusty marble floor, and made the deserted place look more 
weird-like and ghostly than if it had been in total darkness. 

Ulrike moved back one of the cumbersome shutters, and 
- opened the window opposite the portrait of a noble-looking 
elderly man. All the rest of the portraits of the mailed 
men, with their fiery red beards and determined faces, 
remained in obscurity, but through this open window the 
sun shone full on the face of a man in which the fiery red 
hair and beard of the T'rachenberg family had changed into 
white, and lay thick and shining on head and lip. 

‘* Dear, dear papa!’’ whispered Liane, lifting her hands 
toward him, and her face softening as she gazed long and 
lovingly at the picture. 

She had been his darling, his pet, his ‘‘ little one,’’ whose 
head had often rested on his breast, and even in the death 
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agony of his last moments he had been able to move his 


_ hand in a loving caress for her. 


_ By his side hung Liane’s grandmother, a stately, hard- 
hearted lady, who looked down at her grandchild—the girl 
who had done as her mother had bidden her, and married 
the man chosen for her without her consent, who was break- 
ing her heart silently and uncomplainingly at leaving the 
old castle—with cold blue eyes, and held out her hand as 
if to say: 

~ ** A conventional marriage is best; no need for love; 
but obey your lord and master to all eternity.’’ 

And it seemed as if a whisper ran through the gallery— 
as if every eaf had caught the words along the vista of por- 
traits, and.that every lip were replying, ‘‘ Amen, amen;’’ 
but it was only the wind sighing through the dim room, 
nothing else. : 

The sisters went to the open window, and stood for a 
little looking out over the distant wood and forest. They 
had still much to say to each other, still many words of 
farewell to utter; but both were silent, because each 
thought it best and kindest to spare the other as much 
sorrow as possible. 

As they stood there, saying nothing, the sound of voiceg 
smote their ears, and the girls peeped out cautiously to see 
who was below. 

On the terrace just beneath the window, carelessly 
gazing at the scenery before him, Baron Mainau was loung- 
ing against one of the pillars, looking, too, in his rough 
tweed traveling costume, quite a different being to the 
formal, proud, and ceremonioas bridegroom of half an 
hour ago. He had lighted a cigar, and was lightly blow- 
ing the smoke upward, so that it entered the picture-gal- 
lery by the open window, and filled the air with its fragrant 
scent. 
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‘*T didn’t say beauty; besides, what a thousand different 
ideas there are on that point,’’ Herr von Riidiger’s clear 
voice was saying; and although they could not see him, 
they could distinctly hear every word he uttered. ‘‘ This 
little girl has neither a Roman nora Greek nose. But, 
bah! that’s nothing; it’s a dear, sweet face, and indescrib- 
ably loving.’”’ 

Baron Mainau shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*H’m! perhaps so,”’ he said, indifferently. ‘‘ A quiet, 
modest girl, very shy, and with violet-blue eyes @ Ja Laval- 
liére—but what do I knew about it?’’ he broke off sud- 
denly; and pointing to the landscape before him. added: 
** Just look here, Riidiger; the fellow who ‘arranged this 
park must have been an artist! Could anything be more 
perfect than the view of that bit down there through those 
wonderful trees?’ 

** Bother! You know I have no taste for such things. 
Now, a beautiful pair of eyes, or beautiful hair—but, good 
heavens! Mainau, what a glorious tress of hair that was 
which fell at your feet just now at the altar! By Jove! it 
was exquisite!?” 

*“A somewhat paler tint of the Trachenberg family 
color,’’ lightly answered Mainau. ‘‘ What nonsense! <As_ 
if I cared! It’s all the rage just now, this Titian-colored 
hair; all the heroines in the novels who are so deeply loved 
have this hair. Mere matter of taste, my dear fellow. I 
shouldn’t care for it in a mistress, but in my wife it will do.” 

He quietly knocked the ashes from his cigar, and went 
on smoking. 

Instinctively Liane drew her veil over her face as the 
words were uttered, not daring to show, even to her elder 
sister, who was frowning down angrily at the young man 
by the pillar, the hot color which shame and indignation 
had called to her cheek. 
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Countess Trachenberg came forward at this moment, and 
leaving the arm of the pastor, with whom she had been 
conversing, said, insinuatingly, to Baron Mainau: 

‘* Dear Raoul, a word with you;’’ and laying her hand 


~ on his arm, she walked up and down for several minutes, 


earnestly talking; then suddenly stopping in her promen- 
ade, said: 

‘* Apropos, you will pardon a mother’s interest in her 
child, and not judge me indiscreet if I touch on painful 
ground, and ask you how much pin-money you aeeea 
allowing Liane?”’ 

The sisters upstairs at their window could see the amused 
expression on his face at this ‘‘ mother’s interest,’’ as he 
answered: 

‘* Exactly the same as my first wife had—four hundred 
and fifty pounds a year.”’ 

The countess looked pleased. 

‘* She. may be content with that. I, as a young wife, 
had not as much,*’ with & sigh, which made the young 


man smile again sarcastically. ‘‘ And, Raoul, you will be 


t 


kind to her, won’t you?”’ she added, with affected feeling. 

‘‘What do you mean by that, aunt?’ he asked, in a 
quick, sharp voice, looking at her suspiciously. ‘‘ Do you 
think I have so little tact, and am such a heartless fellow, 
as not to be kind to the one who bears my name? But if 
you ask me for more—ah! then that is not the bargain. I 
want a mother for my child, and a mistress in my house 
during my absence—and I shall be away a great deal. All 
this you knew, and you promised me that Juliane was a 
soft, womanly girl, well fitted for the post. Love I can 
not give her, and Iam not so stupid as to expect one ray 
of it from her.”’ 

With a bitter cry Ulrike clasped her sister to her heart 
and held her tight, as if she would try and give her the 
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love thus heartlessly denied her from the man who had 
just sworn at the altar to be a true husband to her. 

‘* Good gracious, Raoul, don’t get warm over it!’’ replied 
the countess, quickly. ‘* You have quite misunderstood 
what I meant. Who was thinking of such sentimenta] 
nonsense as love? NotI. You ought to know me better 
than to imagine such a thing. I was simply begging you 
to be indulgent with her—a little patient, that was all. 
You saw to-day for yourself how far she can carry her 
‘soft womanliness,’ by the turn she played us with her 
toilet.’” : . 

‘* Never mind that, aunt. On that head Juliane can do 
as she likes, and when she wants help she—’’ 

‘‘Then here am I. Good heavens! It’s dreadful to 
have to say it, but Magnus is such a muff; a man so 
entirely without energy, a mere cipher; and what I dislike 
in him his sisters uphold and admire; and when Liane is 
away from the influence of Ulrike, the plague of my life, 
you will see you will be able to twist her round your little © 
finger.” 

‘*Mamma is very rash in her judgment,’ said Liane, 
bitterly, as the steps of the talkers carried them away 
beyond hearing. ‘‘ She never gave herself any trouble to 
find out what my disposition is—we were always left to 
strangers. And J have no right to fling a stone at such 
selfishness as that we heard down there just now,’ she 
went on, quickly, drawing in her breath as if it hurt her 
to speak.  *‘ Did I consult my heart when I put my hand 
in his that first time I saw him? I only said ‘yes’ out of 
fear of mamma.’’ 

““And from love to me and Magnus,’’ interrupted 
Ulrike, sadly, as if all joy and gladness had departed from 
her forever. ‘‘ We did all we could to persuade you to the 
step. We wanted you to )_get away from the wretchedness 
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of our home, and we didn’t doubt for a moment but that 
love would be given you wherever you went, and now— 
now—you are coldly denied it. It is fearful, and you so 
young.’” d 

“So young? Why, Ulrike, next month I shall be 
twenty-one. We have had much bitterness and sorrow 
together, dear; for that reason I am not such a child in 
the experience of life as our mother has just made believe 
am. Let me go away to-day without breaking your heart 
over it, darling. I don’t want Baron Mainau’s love—I 
will not have it; and I am quite proud enough never to 
give him a doubt on the subject. My school experience 
taught me courage, and the Baroness Mainau enters 
Schonwerth to-day in reality as the governess of Leo, so I 
have a noble work before me, and may, perhaps, do some 
good; more I don’t want for the future, so let us say 
good-bye here, Ulrike, and you stay by papa while I leave 
the house.”’ 

She threw her arms round her sister’s neck, passion- 
ately kissed her, then without once turning, she flew 
through the long picture-gallery, and opened a door at the 
other end. There she found, as she hoped she would, her 
brother Magnus, who was standing at the window staring 
at the carriage drawn up at the door beneath, and at his 
mother and the three gentlemen talking below. It was 
well that the countess could not see how her son, the 
* muff,”’ “the man with no energy,’’ pressed his loved 
sister to his heart, and wept bitterly at the parting; how 
she would have complained at such a ‘* senseless display of 
feeling,’’ and Jamented that her children should have so 
little ‘‘ self-control.’’ Leaving her brother, Liane crew 
her veil down over her face, and then slowly descended 
the staircase, and joined the group on the door-step. 

**God and my blessing go with you, my dear child,” 
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said the countess, with a theatrical gesture, laying her 
hand for a moment over her daughter’s bent head, then 
raising her veil, she touched the girl’s forehead with her 
lips. A few moments and the carriage was rolling along 
the high-road to the next railway station. 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER V. 


A FOUR-HOURS’ journey brought the travelers to the lit- 
tle capital where the new life in its richness and grandeur 
was to begin for the young wife. 

A beautiful carriage, exquisitely mounted, and lined 
with cream-colored satin, just fitted for a young pretty 
bride, awaited them at the station; and as Liane stepped 
in and ensconced herself in the corner, her soft gray dress 
looked like a veil thrown over her to hide the beauty of 
the young fairy prince had stolen to carry off to his far- 

away castle. 

Herr von Riidiger jumped in after her, while Baron 
Mainau took his seat on the box, and seizing the reins, 
dashed off at a great pace. 

Schonwerth lay about an hour’s drive from the little 
town. Part of the road skirted the park, and here and 
there a peep of the lake was seen from under the trees and 
the little fishing village; in the distance a flock of wild 
pigeons were the only live things visible for many miles 
around. Presently the road wound into the forest, and for 
some time they drove along under the thick, overhanging 
branches of the birch-trees; but they had not gone very 
far, when from out of a side pathway, not fifty yards be- 
fore them, a lady on horseback suddenly appeared. 

““Mainau—the duchess!’’ cried Herr von Riidiger, 
starting up terrified; but ere the words were out of his 
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mouth the accomplished charioteer had already checked 
his horses’ pace from a quick, swinging trot to a slow walk. 
A second lady sprung from behind the thicket, and fol- 
lowed the duchess, who looked more like the angel of death 
flying over a battle-field than a royal lady taking a pleas- 
ure ride in the park with a young and bright companion at 
her side. 
Her handsome face was ashy pale—so pale that not the 
slightest tinge of color was visible even in her lips; her 
jong, blue-black hair hung in thick plaits down her back, 
and her habit was as dark as the skin of the beautiful 
black thorough-bred that carried her. 
‘¢ Good-morning, Baron Mainau!’’ she cried, with a 


stately movement of the hand in answer to his deep bow. 


But what a mine of scorn lay in the four words, uttered 
quickly in her deep and full-toned but womanly voice! 

Did she irritate the fiery creature under her, or did 
something suddenly frighten him that he should make 
that wild plunge close to the side of the slowly moving 
carriage? 

** Sit still, Herr von Riidiger!’’? she commanded, as the 
impetuous little man was about to open the door and 
spring down. But although she spoke to him, it was not 
at his face that her passionate, earnest gaze was directed. 

For a moment she looked searchingly, almost fixedly, at 
the veiled face of the young wife in the carriage; the next 
she spurred her horse into a gallop, and was soon far away. 

‘‘This little gray nun has truly the Trachenberg red 
head, your highness,’’ laughed the girl, as she dashed off 
by the side of the duchess. 

The noise of the wheels prevented Baron Mainau from 
hearing the reply to this remark; but he had turned his 
head, and could see very well the gesture which accom- 
panied the answer, and he smiled. 
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Liane saw for the first time this smile of conscious 
triumph—of certain inward satisfaction—saw for the first 
time his eyes dart angry gleams of unspoken wrath. Not 
once had he dared to turn his head and glance at the young 
girl sitting in the corner, or in ae way given her a sign 
that he thought of her. 

It seemed as if the few spoken sided of the pale, proud 
duchess had. cast a spell over the gray horses, for as she 
disappeared they started forward at a pace that was almost 
dangerous in its rapidity, and the skilled hands which held 
the reins made no effort to check them. . 

Liane watched every movement of the whip and fingers, 
and as much of the face as she could see, and then she 
knew intuitively why it was that the husband of only four 
hours’ standing could not give her the love of his heart. 

Presently they emerged from the forest, and entered the 
wood. adjoining Schonwerth, through grounds which were 
far more beautiful than those belonging to the royal family. 

Inclosing them around was a fine beautiful wood paling, 
through which could be seen in the distance a dotting of 
roofs of all sizes, just visible above the green trees. Then 
the trellised palisading gave place to a row of thick mimosa 
bushes, which, broken in one spot, presented to view a 
bright-colored Hindoo temple with a gilded dome, on the 
marble steps of which lazily lapped the clear blue waters 
of a large fish-pond, and on this side of the lake stood a 
fine powerful bull, who majestically turned his head in the 
direction of the carriage as soon as he heard it approach. 

Under an avenue of beautiful green trees the carriage. 
rolled on for awhile—over a smooth gravel drive, and then 
at last pulled up at the grand entrance to Schonwerth 
Castle. 

Several footmen in state livery were standing on the 
steps with the steward at their head, who, dressed in black 
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coat and white waistcoat, bowed low as the carriage 
stopped, and came forward to open the door. 

Liane had once in her life been an unseen witness of the 
comiig home of a young bride, and of how the newly 
made husband had joyously lifted her from her seat, and, 
after holding her in his arms for a moment, had led her 
over the threshold of her new home with her hand in his, 
while whispering loving, hopeful words in her ear. She 
thought of this as Baron Mainau, after throwing the reins 
to the groorh, quietly descended from his perch, and with 
cool, indifferent manner offered his hand to his bride to 
assist her to alight, and then, without a word of welcome, 
or a kindly glance in her face, he placed her hand under 
his arm, and led the new mistress of his ancestral castle 
across the threshold of her new home. 

To Liane the hall appeared more like the dome of a 
church, its dimensions were so spacious and high, and the 
light from the broad, stained window on the staircase so 
soft and subdued. As she gazed around she saw this same 
soft light reflected in various colors—now casting a purple 
glow over the figure of a beautiful statue of the Virgin, 
and now lighting with a rosy tint a Holy Family group, 
and then casting a greenish shadow from some other figure 
on the deep red porphyry wall in the distance; even the 
broad staircase itself, with its soft elastic carpet, received 
the same purple and rosy hues that are so familiar to the 
eye in grand old abbeys, and which, while subduing the 
glare of day from the ancient. building, was sufficiently 
clear and bright to let Liane see the severe curves and stiff, 
straight outlines of the tasteless architecture of the Byzan- 
tine period, in which the castle was built. 

Mainau had hardly entered, when he stood suddenly still, 
and his eyes flamed with anger, as he looked straight at 
the face of his house steward: ‘The man dared not meet 
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his master’s glance, but kept his eyes fixed on the floor, as 
he said, half aloud, in answer to the unspoken rebuke: 

*‘T dared not, gracious sir. Your uncle, the Herr 
Baron, would not allow us to put the orange-trees here, and 
even the garlands we hung up he ordered us to take down, 
on account of the late Baroness Mainau.’’ 

The young baron’s face turned scarlet. The footmen 
slipped one by one away from the hall into the grounds 
outside, all but the unfortunate steward, who seemed to 
shrink into a mere nothing before the dreaded outburst of — 
violent passion that he feared would follow. 

But this time the anger he shrunk from encountering 
was kept within bounds, and only exhibited in a withering, 
sarcastic curl of the mouth, as, turning to his young wife, 
he said shortly, though his voice shook with suppressed in- 
dignation : 

**T am distressed to a degree, Juliane, at this mode of 
receiving you. In Rudisdorf, flowers were strewn before 
your path; but here you enter an wunornamented house. 
I beg to apologize for my uncle—the late Baroness Mainau 
was his daughter. ”’ 

He gaye her no time to answer. Nodding to his friend 
Riidiger, and waving to the officious house steward to lead — 
the way, with a hasty, impatient step he conducted his wife 
up the broad staircase, and through a suite of elegantly 
furnished drawing-rooms, glittering with glass and count- 
less mirrors. 

Again and again as they passed along, Liane caught the 
reflection of herself and the tall, handsome man on whose 
arm she leaned, and she sighed as she thought of the wide 
gulf between them, in spite of the priestly blessing and rite 
which had joined them together as one. 

The steward flung the door of a long corridor wide open, 
and bowed low as they passed in, 2 
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The air was hot and close in here; thick carpet covered 
the floors, the intense heat of the July sun shone through 
curtainless windows, and made the place so oppressive that 
Liane’s head turned giddy, and she felt sick and faint. At 
the other end of the corridor a huge fire was burning, and 
near it was the open door of a large salon. This also was 
thickly carpeted, with windows closed, and every apertuie 
for fresh air carefully fastened over with some woolen 
material; and in this close atmosphere, rendered almost 
unbearable to an outsider by the fumes of a burning 
essence, sat an old man, the Hofmarschall and high-born 
Baron von Mainau, chilly and trembling with cold. His 
feet were in warm slippers, and he had drawn them as 
near the stove as he could; his whole condition ‘seemed 
helpless, though the upper part of his body had a decidedly 
youthful and elegant. appearance. tie had on a black 
coat, and above the snowy neck-cloth rose a small, refined, 
clever face, the habitual paleness of which was deepened 
and rendered more sickly looking from the unwholesome, 
overheated atmosphere in which he lived. 

** Allow me, my dear unele, to present my young wife 
to you,”’ said Mainau, nonchalantly, as Liane threw back 
her veil and gracefully courtesied to the elder man. 

The little brown eyes of the Hofmarschall gazed sharply 
in her face for a moment or two ere he replied, slowly and 
deliberately, without moving his glance from the blushing 
countenance: 

“You know very well, my dear Raoul, that it is impos- 
sible for me to acknowledge the young lady as your wife 
until owr Church has solemnized the ceremony.’”’ 

‘* By no means, uncle!’’ replied Mainau. ‘‘I had no 
idea until this moment that your bigotry had arrived at 
such an exceedingly fine point; otherwise I should most 
certainly have not failed to respect it.”’ 
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‘“‘Ta-ta! don’t get angry! Such things are matters of . 
religion, and better not discussed,’’ answered the Hofmar- _ 
schall, conciliatingly; and it was easy to see that the sickly 
man with the refined face was slightly nervous at the 
heightened tone of his nephew. 

** For the nonce I will call you Countess Trachenberg— 
a grand old name,”’ he added, turning to Liane, and hold- 
ing out his hand to her. 

But she hesitated ere touching the small, white, and 
rather cramped finger thus held out to her; for an angry 
indignation rose within her that the Protestant ceremony 
she had that morning gone through should be so coolly and 
contemptuously counted as nothing. 

She knew that, as the Mainaus were Catholics, the 
nuptial rites were to be repeated again that same day in 
the Catholic Church; but she rebelled against the utter 
ignoring of the vows taken in the church of which she was 
a member, and to her, stranger as she was to this bigoted 
old man, it seemed like an open insult. 

The Hofmarschall pretended not to notice her refusal of 
his hand, and, instead, took hold of one of the plaited 
tresses of her hair, which was still hanging down her neck, 
and said, gallantly: 

‘Kh, this is beautiful! Your grand, illustrious name 
need never be mentioned when such as this, its true sign, 
can be seen. It was famous in the Crusades. Dame 
Nature does not always mark families so distinctly from 
generation to generation as she has done in the thick 
under lip of the Hapsburgs and the red hair of the Trach- 
enbergs!’’ And he laughed the quiet, good-humored laugh 
of a man who knows he has intended to say a pleasant 
amiability. 

Herr von Ridiger coughed; but Mainau turned quickly 
away, and walked toward the window, 
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There stood little Leo, staring with wide-open, childish 
eyes at the new mamma, as he leaned on the neck of a 
huge dog, with one hand grasping the switch and the other 
on the neck of the fine animal. 

“* Leo, come and speak to dear mamma,”’ said his father, 
in a strangely moved voice. . 

But Liane did not wait fcr the child to come to her. 
The boy’s presence was at this trying moment a relief in 
itself; and she caught sight of the sweet, girlish face, 
her own softened, and she moved across to him, and stoop- 
ing down her pale cheek close to his rosy one, she kissed 
him warmly on the mouth. 

*“ Will you try and love me a little, Leo?’ she whis- 
pered, as her voice trembled in spite of its lowness. 

The large eyes of the boy lost their staring expression, 
and wandered over the face of the new mother as she bent 
over him; then suddenly flinging away his switch, he 
threw two loving, childish arms tight around the neck of 
the young wife, as he answered, in an assuring tone: 

** Yes, yes, mamma, I will love you!’’ and after kissing 
her noisily, turned his head toward his father, and said, 
loudly and decidedly: 

** It’s not true, papa. She is not a May-pole, and her 

hair is by no means so bad as our—’’ 
— “Teo, you forward boy!’’ called out Mainau, and thus 
snapped the child’s speech in two; for he felt no little 
ashamed of this unfortunate remark, and hardly knew 
what to say to cover his confusion. 

The old man was smiling, and seemed to be enjoying the 
uncomfortable position every one was in. 

‘What is the matter there?’’ asked Mainau, resuming 
his usual manner, and pointing to a corner of the room 
where Gabriel was kneeling, with his hands folded on a 


thick book. 
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‘* Naughty Leo was disobedient, and the only way I can 
make the youngster behave, is by punishing Gabriel for 
him,’’ answered his uncle, indifferently. 

‘‘ What! have you here then in Schonwerth deputy- 
thrashing boys? Is that old fashion come up again?’* 

“*T would to God it had never gone out! It would be 
better for us all,’” replied the Hofmarschall, curtiy. 

‘*Get up, Gabriel!’’ ordered Mainau, as he turned his 
back on his uncle. 

The boy rose, and Mainau took the heavy book from his 
hands, out of which he had been obliged to read aloud 
many long chapters. 

Just at this instant the butler entered with a tray of re- 
freshments. Deeply annoyed as the old man was by the © 
interference of his nephew as regarded Gabriel, he was not 
unmindful of other things, and beckoning the man to his 
side, he gave a quick, searching glance at the contents of 
the silver tray, and said, angrily: " 

““T’Il let that stupid owl in the kitchen know his busi- 
ness—to send up such costly things! Is he mad?” 

‘* It was the young baron who ordered it,’’ said the 
servant, apologetically and softly. 

‘* What is it?’’ asked Mainau. 

He flung the heavy volume on the sofa, and walked 
toward his uncle with his brow contracted. 

‘“ Nothing of any consequence, mon cher,’’ hastened to 
say the elder man, with glowing cheeks. 

‘* Now, dear countess, take off your bonnet,’’ he said to 
Liane, “‘ and taste a little of this pine-apple ice. It will 
refresh you after your hot journey.”’ 

Liane laid her hand caressingly on the curly head of the 
little boy, and kissing him as she left him, she said firmly 
to the Hofmarschall: 

*“T must refuse your kindness, Herr Baron. You have 
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_ denied me the right of being mistress here, as also that of 
the name of Mainau; and as the Countess Trachenberg, I 
dare not put aside good manners and remain alone in a 
strange house in the society of gentlemen. May I beg you 
to order me a room to which I can retire till the next cere- 
mony begins?”’ 

Perhaps the old penbioace with his sharp, foxy face had 
never before been so decidedly rebuffed with his own 
weapons as by this simply dressed, girlish young creature, 
~ who had displayed such quiet dignity and firm determina- 

tion toward him. He looked dumfounded and too much 
astonished to answer for several moments, and Mainau 
paced the floor in speechless wonder at the daring of this 
** shy little girl.”’ 

‘* Ah! we are very sensitive, my little meee presently 

said the uncle, clearing his throat. 

Mainau went close to his wife. 

*“You are very much mistaken, Juliane, if you think 
that your right as mistress here in Schonwerth is endan- 
gered by any such slight impediments,” he said, struggling 
hard to keep down his anger. ‘‘ For my part, the cere- 
mony in Rudisdorf is sufficiently binding—it gave you my 
name, and what those within these four walls may think 
about it need not trouble you. Let me conduct you to 
your own apartments. ”’ 

And without further noticmg the old man, he gave 
Liane his arm, and led her from the room. Back through 
the long corridor and the mirrored drawing-rooms he led 
her silently. Arrived at the grand staircase, he stood still a 
moment, saying quietly, but earnestly: 

** You have been offended, and / feel it as much as you 
do, for it touches my pride as well as yours; but when I 
tell you that my first wife was the only daughter of that 
sick man, I think you will better understand how matters 


. 
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stand, and that it is natural that the family should regard 
with some jealousy the appearance of a second wife in her 
place; and I must beg you will be patient until habit has 
rendered your position here a matter of course. I have 
no wish or intention of leaving Schonwerth and taking you 
to my other place, principally on account of Leo, whom I 
desire to be under your motherly care, and I dare not 
separate the grandfather from his only child, so the little 
one must remain here.”’ 

Liane was silent. It seemed to her impossible to give 
an answer to the cruel selfishness of this speech. She 
walked on till she came to a window, near which she stood 
still, and pointing to the sunny landscape beyond, said: 

“*'You may well understand that I can have no other 
wish than to return there, if I only dared. Were it not 
for the thought that by my sudden end immediate return 
to Rudisdorf I should myself be denying the legality of my 
Church, I—”’’ 

**It would be very difficult for you to carry out any 
such intention,’ interrupted Mainau in an icy tone. “TI 
need hardly assure you that I am not likely to allow my- 
self to be compromised in such a fashion. H’m! marriage 
and divorce both in one day! That would be something 
for those who find fault with my ‘ extravagance and pecul- 
iarities ? to wag their tongues akout. No, no; little as I 
care about their discussing me—and why shouldn’t they?— 
I should prefer no? giving to the world such a delicious bit 
of scandal or gossip.”’ 

Dropping her hand, which lay on his arm, he opened a 
door. 

““Here are your apartments; see that you have all you 
require in them. Naturally every wish of yours relative 
to any alteration shall be fulfilled at once.’’ 

And he glanced over the elegantly furnished rooms as 


/ 
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he spoke, and then at Liane with a mixed expression of | 
— sarcasm and scorn curling round his beautiful mouth, as 
he added, in the frivolous light tone he always used to the 
- Jadies who worshiped his every look.*’ 

** Valerie had these rooms, but don’t be afraid; her soul 
was as light and fluttering as if it had been made of the 
exquisite fine lace she loved to deck her body with, and as 
she was very pious, she is in heaven.’’ 

He rang a bell, and introduced the lady’s-maid to her 
new mistress. 

Then, reminding Liane that the second ceremony was to 
take place in an hour, at which time he would come and 
fetch her, he left the room before she had time to answer a 
word. | 

The maid busied herself in unpacking the boxes in the 
anteroom to prepare the toilet for the state ceremony, and 
thus the young wife was at last alone. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ALONE, and surrounded by everything strange! For the 
first moment she felt as if she should suffocate, as if she 
were imprisoned, and rushing from one to the other of the 
doors, she moved the locks to assure herself that she was 
not confined and barred in. No; the glass door leading to 
the garden was ajar, and putting her hand on the handle, 
nothing prevented her from drawing it open and fleeing 
from the house. ‘To fiee? Had she not come willingly? 
Was it not in her full power to have said ‘*‘ No,”’ in spite 
of the severe glance of her mother, or the entreating words 
of her sister? She had made a mistake—a fearful mis- 
take—and herein her school-life was to blame. 

Most of the girls who were educated with her were 
daughters of noblemen of good family. With rare excep- 
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tions, they had each been engaged to a man of their 
parents’ choice, and on leaving school, after a very short 
courtship, been married without a question being raised or 
their feelings consulted in the smallest degree. One young 
lady, whom Liane specially liked—a beautiful, clever girl, 
who had confided to her an attachment for a young officer, 
had also, at her parents’ express desire, married an elderly 
man of rank without a demur, although she really and 
deeply loved the young fellow who had won her heart. 
And so it was that Liane had come to regard marriage as a 
mere conventional arrangement; and when her turn 
arrived, and a lover was proposed to her by her mother, 
and her sister had begged her to accept him for her sake, 
she had given way, and consented to their wish, without 
for a moment considering there was any other path open 
to her but submission. 

Magnus and Ulrike had urged her to this marriage to 
free her from the wretched influence of her home life, and 
she had let herself be freed. She knew she had not one 
reproach to cast against Mainau that in any way he had 
deceived her. She had said ** Yes’’ that morning at the 
altar with a true intention and earnest desire to perform 
her new duties to the best of her power, but now, alas! 
the veil had fallen from her eyes; she was forever separated 
from those she loved, and had not the slightest hope of ever 
being rewarded for the sacrifice she had made. She was 
chained for life to the side of a man who could never love 
her, and who desired nothing so little in the world as to 
be loved by her; a whole long life by the side of the man 
who could not and would not even give her sympathy. 
And she glanced a quick, frightened glance around at the 
luxury of the furniture and the costliness of each article. 

Here the first wife lived, and from the irony of Mainau’s 
words, when he spoke of her, she gathered that she must 
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_ have ee a spoiled, wayward child, who in fits of temper 
could stamp her tiny foot and fling her delicate body on 
the soft, rich velvet carpets and softer reclining sofas with 
which the ‘room was filled. Not one hard seat, not one 
wooden stool, was to be seen; all was elegance, luxury, 
and glittering ornament. Liane opened a window, and 
thought that the departed one must have reveled in jas- 
mine perfume, for it filled the air, and clung to the bal- 
cony and wall and curtain. 

What was that sound that met her ear as she moved the 
sash line and inhaled the intoxicating perfume? Was it 
the “fluttering soul, made like exquisite lace, and so 
pious, that it had gone to heaven?’? Was it coming back 
again, that it should sigh and moan like that. in the air 
just above her head? She held her breath and listened, 
hardly daring to move. 

** What is it?’? she asked aloud, as, to her inexpressible 
relief, the maid entered the room just as the soft sighing. 
murmur above grew louder and more distinct. ‘‘ What ig 
that noise?’’ 

‘* Up in the trees there hangs an eolian harp, gracious 
lady,’’ replied the girl. 

Liane gazed out of the window, and then shook her head. 

*«There is not a breath of wind.’’ 

** Perhaps it comes from over there where the lady lies 
ill since many years,’ replied the maid, pointing to a wire 
grating a little distance away, behind which rose an 
obelisk. ‘I don’t know much; I have only been here a 
week. ‘The servants don’t seem to care about it; and in 
the kitchen they say she is here only out of charity; and 
think how fearful, gracious lady, she has not been bap- 
tized! I never venture behind that grating; I am afraid of 
the big oxen, and the trees are full of monkeys—horrid 
animals! Bah!’ 
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Liane did not answer, but slowly walked into the dress- 
ing-room and put herself into the hands of her maid. This 
time the rich brocaded silk rustled and crackled around her 
every time she moved; and when, half an hour later, she 
joined Mainau in the blue dowdoir, he started with surprise - 
at the beautiful apparition of his young wife. The ‘‘ May- 
pole ’’ could wear a train with grace, and had, besides, such 
exquisitely molded arms and shoulders, that surely it could 
only have been intense coquetry that had caused her to hide 
them under the simple muslin dress she had worn in the 
morning. A wreath of orange-blossoms circled the rich 
masses of her wonderful golden “‘ red hair,’’ which shone 
and glistened in beautiful contrast against the deep blue 
color on the walls. 

** Allow me to thank you, Juliane, for showing so much 
tact as to lay aside the modest toilet you love so well, and 
for appearing in my house as befits the position you are to 
hold.”’ 

She lifted her dark eyelashes and looked at him; not 
with pale-blue eyes @ da Lavalliére, but with honest brown 
eyes full of earnestness and courage, as she said, calmly, 
though not in the familiar ‘‘ thou and thee ’”’ that he used 
toward her, and which all Germans employ when address- 
ing near relatives: 

‘** You must not think too well of me. It was not shy- 
ness which caused me to appear at the altar at Rudisdorf in 
asimple white muslin dress; it was pride, haughtiness— 
what you like. I am quite aware that the ladies in the 
portrait-gallery at home went to church in ermine and 
velvet; I also have a right te do likewise, and know that 
well enough, and for that very reason I would not put on 
this rich material ’’—she touched her dress as she spoke— 
“and drag it and its costliness over the corridors of my 
ancestral home, knowing, as I do, that not a stone of it is 
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ours any longer. The rustling and noise of this silk would 
have awoke all the Trachenbergs who sleep under the 
chancel, and this sleep is all they have now. Here I repre- 
sent your name, and that is why I now wear your present.”’ 

He bit his lip, and the angry, hard expression round his 
mouth crept into his eyes, as, after looking at her in aston- 
ishment for a moment or two, he said, ironically: 

‘* Ah, well, the Trachenbergs may awake now consoled. 
Their well-known family pride is unimpaired, and knows 
how to hold its own, and that will comfort them for the 
empty coffers which even you bemoan.’’ 

She did not answer, but walked slowly through the door 
he had opened as he spoke. 

As he walked by her side across the wide hall, he was 
not the same man who had, carelessly and elegantly, as if 
he had been going to dine, led her to the altar at Rudis- 
dorf; not the same either who, a few hours before, had 
turned his head to gaze triumpnantly at the pale duchess 
as she rode away in the forest. 

No! he was quite different now. He was going through 
the same struggle with himself that the proud girl by his 
side had contended with when he left her alone in her own 
apartments a short while ago. 

He, too, wondered if the step he was taking were a wise 
one; if the belief he had had in the Countess Trachenberg, 
that he ‘‘ could twist her daughter round his little finger,’’ 
were not a false one. There was still time—it was not 
yet too late to draw back; for his Church had not yet 
spoken the word which would bind them together for 
life —and—- 

The swishing and rustling of the long silken train sud- 
denly ceased. Liane hesitated, and moved her hand from 
his arm. 

He looked at her as she stood before him, and for a mo- 
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ment he gazed earnestly at the pale, proud face, and read 
in its silent, haughty expression that she had divined his 
thoughts. With a smile that curled his lips, and made his 
face anything but agreeable, he took the hand she had 
dropped to her side, laid it again on his arm, held if there 
firmly for a moment, and slowly moved along the hall, and 
under the archway that the servants had erected before the 
church-door. es 

Well, he had decided, and she went with him; not as a 
meek, quiet lamb fulfilling its fate. No; the proud 
princess, her grandmother, in-the portrait-gallery, had due 
honor paid to her in the majestic bearing of her grandchild, 
and in the quiet, determined face which gave no sign of 
the quick inward beating of her troubled heart. 

Inside, how beautiful was everything! In her quiet life 
at Rudisdorf, Liane had never seen such richness and 
splendor. Gold and silver ornaments surrounded the altar, 
hundreds of lights flamed in glistening candlesticks, and 
the orange-blossoms and orange-trees which the sick, 
cranky old man had forbidden to appear in the hall to 
welcome the bride, were here in profusion, filling the air 
with their perfume, and obscuring the lights in honor of 
the sacred ceremony, and a mass of brilliant, fresh-cut 
flowers covered the large altar. 

Intermixed with the pale light of the candles and the 
golden shimmer of the ornaments, the fast setting sun cast 
long, heavy rays across the church; and through this 
misty light Liane, as she entered, saw numbers of heads 
raised to gaze at her—saw, also, at the side of the chancel, 
the red silk cushion on which the white hands of the Hof- 
marschall were resting, and the magnificent robes of the 
priest standing at the altar. . 

High and lofty he stood there. But as she came toward 
him she shuddered; for, raising her eyes for a second to 
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“his face, she met such a passionate look of genuine admira- 
tion that her own dropped instantly. A moment later he 
raised his hands toward heaven, and over her head a rich, 
well-toned voice Spoke of love and forbearance forever and 
always. 

What a mockery! The simple, plain words of the Rud- 
isdorf pastor had left her calm; but now, here, the burn- 
ing, eloquent speech of this man disturbed her, and made 
her feel what a black lie and bitter contradiction the reality 
of the bond between her and Mainau was to the spirit of 
the words they repeated in the ceremony. Lach sentence 
was as a knife entering her soul, as a file tearing at her 
heart. 

The voung girl trembled as she knelt at the altar before 

_ this priest, whose flaming eyes she felt were fixed on her. 
Intuitively, without knowing why, she put her hand behind 
her, and grasping one corner of her long-hanging veil, 
drew it forward, and covered her fair arms and bosom with 
its ample, soft, shielding folds. 

At last the day came to an end—this weary, exciting 
day, the longest and most eventful of her young life—and 
at last the longed-for, delicious moment had arrived when 
she could shut the door of her own apartments, and be 
alone. | 

She sent her maid to bed, sack off herself her bridal 
finery, and threw a white dressing-gown around her shoul- 

‘ders. She could not rest, she felt so lonely and home-sick; 
and a great indescribable longing came over her to handle 
and see with her eyes some of the things which she had 
brought with her from home. 

She rose from her seat, and with trembling hands began 
hastily to open a small trunk, that, by her special desire, 
had been placed in the antechamber of her private rooms. 

The first thing her eyes lighted on as the lifted the lid 
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was a@ manuscript volume of notes in Latin; and as she - 
took it up, she involuntarily glanced, with a frightened © 
look, toward the full-length portrait hanging near where 
she knelt, on the wall. It was a striking likeness of the 
handsome man by whose side she had twice bowed the 
knee at the altar that day; the same enigmatical face that 
at one moment could light into passionate wrath, and the 
next wither and scorch with its cold, sarcastic curl of the 
finely cut lip. 

She shuddered as she glanced at it, and intuitively rolled 
up the manuscript, that those searching, mocking eyes 
might not catch a glimpse of it. 

“*Mainau will soon drive all that learned nonsense out 
of your head,’’ her mother had declared. 
™ And even to-day, at dinner, he had spoken,.in the course 
of conversation, most decidedly of his horror of women 
who indulged in literary pursuits, and said that, to him, a 
blot of ink on a lady’s hand was almost as bad as a blot on 
her character. ; 

She went to the writing-table to destroy all sign of the 
‘*Jearned nonsense ’’ she had taken so much pains with» 
and, for the first time, noticed the exceeding beauty of 
this same table, which was of very elegant workmanship, 
and inlaid with costly taste, but almost covered with 
figures and groups of very poor design and inferior make. 

What ideas had the light, fluttermg soul indulged in 
here! How could her excessive piety reconcile itself to all 
these frivolous ornaments, which would naturally distract 
the thoughts from heavenly things? 

Liane opened the middle drawer with’ fear and trem- 
bling, and started as she saw rolls of money laid in order’ 
for her use, and ticketed as her pin-money. 

She shut the drawer again, and angrily locked it, to 
hide the gold from her sight, and turned to the window 
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to’breathe a little fresh air, for the atmosphere of the room 
_ was heavy with the perfume of the jasmine. 

Without, the moon was shining gloriously, lighting up 
the mountains and fields and trees around’ Schonwerth 
with silvery rays. Not a breath of air was stirring, and 
yet above, in the high trees, the low murmur of the eolian 
harp came now and then softly sighing across the stillness 
‘of the silent night. 

Liane stepped out under the colonnade, but almost im- 
mediately drew into the shade, as she heard the footfall of 
some one running. 

It was Leo. 

His little naked feet were covered with slippers; he held 
his little trousers on round his waist with his hand, and his 
night-shirt was open at the neck, exposing his fat little 
shoulders and sturdy throat to the light of the moon. 

The child glanced hastily round as he reached the colon- 
nade, and then darted off in the direction of the wooden 
palings. 

With a few hasty steps Liane reached him, and catching 
him in her arms, said: 

‘** What are you doing here, Leo?’’ 

The child gave a ‘scream; then, as he recognized who it 
was held him, he exclaimed: 

“The new mamma! You won’t tell grandpa, will you?” 

‘* Tf you are doing wrong, of course 1—’’ 

‘“No, mamma!’’ he answered, firmly, throwing back 
the curls from his forehead. ‘‘ No; I only want to give 
these chocolate figures to Gabriel. I didn’t take them— 
indeed I didn’t, mamma! Herr von Riidiger gave them to 
me at dinner; he put them on my plate, and I kept them 
for Gabriel; and I had to wait till Miss Berger thought I 
was asleep—she would eat them herself if I kept them till 
the morning. She eats everything, the greedy thing!” 
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‘‘ Where is Miss Berger?’ asked Liane, who had not 
been favorably impressed by the little she had already seen 
of the boy’s nurse and teacher. 

““She is in the school-room, and I dare not go in, for 
she has locked the door; and I know she is drinking 
~ punch—I could smell it though the key-hole. I have not 
seen Gabriel since the morning, because I was too naughty; 
but I do want to say good-night to him. May I, mamma? 
Do let me.” 

And in the tone of his voice there was beseeching 
entreaty, with all the confidence of a child addressing his 
mother, which made Liane quiver with a new feeling of 
delighted joy, that this little boy, the child of her husband, 
should thus freely, and of his own will, acknowledge her 


authority and motherly position over him in the first hour 


of their acquaintance. It softened her heart, and folding _ 
the half-dressed little figure to her bosom, she kissed him 
‘tenderly, and whispered: 

** Give me the bonbons, and. I will take them to Gabriel 
for you. You must go back to bed, dear,’’ she added, 
leading him into the house. ‘* I will say good-night for 
you, if you will tell me where to find him.”’ 

Without a word of objection, the little fellow drew out 
the sweets from his pocket and put them into the fine 
white hand of ‘‘ the new mamma.”’ 

She smiled as she saw the chocolate treasures that 
*‘ grandpa’? must know nothing about, and involuntarily 
her thoughts flew back to the scene in the old man’s room, 
when the costly pine-apple ice was being served round. 

**'Tell me, Leo, how am I to go to Gabriel, and where is 
he?”’ 

““You must go down there by the water’s side, through 
the palings,’’ answered Leo, pointing in the same direc- 
tion. ‘‘ But you mustn’t enter the house there—grandpa 
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_won’t let any one go in—and Miss Berger says there’s a 
witch with long teeth inside; but I’m not afraid. She 
doesn’t hurt Gabriel, and he lives there.’’ 

Liane did not reply to this prattle; but drawing the little 
night-shirt closer round the exposed throat of the boy, she 
led him in-doors back into his chamber. 3 

A subdued light glimmered in the room, which was 
beautifully furnished with every luxury that even a king’s 
son might envy; but Liane sighed as she laid the curly 
head of the child on the fine linen and lace of the pillow, 
and wondered if the soul of the mother was not struggling 
to come back and write a Mene Tekel on the wall where 
her son was so neglected by those who had charge of him. 

Laughter and noise came from the -adjoining school- 
room, and the clinking of glasses, mingled with the confu- 
sion, told her that little Leo’s remark about the punch- 
drinking was most probably correct. 

“* Dear mamma,”’ said the little one, gently touching her 
cheek as she bent over him, “it is very nice to have you 
tuck me up. Will you always come? The first mamma 
never did it for me; she never came to my bed. But you 
will come again? And promise to take Gabriel his sweets?’ 

** Yes, yes, darling; I will go there now. Kiss me once 
again, and go to sleep.”’ 

He laid his head down on ‘the pillow after kissing her, 
and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

Then Liane softly left the room and closed the door, 
that he might not hear the loud speaking and noise which 
came from the adjoining room, and through which he had 
escaped, unseen by his nurse, to carry the chocolate to his 
friend Gabriel. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ir struck half past ten as Liane, for the second time, 
left her apartments, and went out into the fresh air. The 
paling lay straight before her, and although she thought it 
most likely that Gabriel was long sinee in bed, yet she 
determined to make her way to the house Leo had spoken 
of, and give him the chocolate, as she had promised. 

When she reached the high trellis-work, she turned and - 
gazed back at the castle. It was all dark, and not a light 
glimmered anywhere behind any of the windows, except, 
as she looked, she fancied she saw a pale light move in the 
drawing-room leading to the colonnade, and, leaning 
against one of the columns, a man’s form looking toward 
her. 

But it must be a mistake, and a fancy of her own 
imagination; for not a sound was in the air, and the figure 
stood so quiet and still it must be only a shadow. 

Her heart beat fast as she opened the gate and plunged 
into the pathway before her. 

For a few steps the road was open, but a little further 
on the broad leaves of some Indian bananas threw heavy 
shadows across her path, and then the road lay through 
thick brushwood. Here and there a broken branch — 
touched her shoulders as she passed, or her dress was 
caught in some protruding boughs, and with a shudder she 
saw the little monkeys peeping curiously at her, as if won- 
dering what had brought a visitor into their neighborhood 
at such a late hour of the night. She almost screamed 
with fright'as something moved at her feet, though it was 
only a guinea-fowl hurrying back to its roost; and it was 
with a great feeling of relief that at last she saw the bright 
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shining water of the lake glittering close by in the bright 
full moonlight. She felt strange and lonely and nervous, 
though she had no idea that her tall, elegant figure, clad 
in its white wrapper, with the golden crown of her beauti- 
ful hair, on which the moonlight fell in full brilliancy, was 
being watched from afar and her every movement fol- 
lowed; and, anxious as she was to redeem her promise and 
find the house where Gabriel lived, she had not thought of 
noticing that the shadow had moved on from the colon- 
nade, and was even now only a few feet apart from where 
she stood. . 

She breathed freely again as her eye caught sight of the 
white walls of a lowly built, rather small house. ‘The 
pathway leading to it was covered with one mass of sweet- 
scented rose-leaves, fallen from the heavily laden trees at 
the side, and the little building itself seemed so fragile, 
that one thought on looking at it that a strong wind must 
blow it down. 

It had several large windows with wooden shutters open- 
ing on the outside, and a veranda ran down on either side 
of the house. 

Liane trembled as she stepped on the cool, soft matting 
laid in front of the door, and drew near a window to see 
what was inside before entering the house. A lamp was 
burning in the middle of the room, and in one corner stood 
a cane bedstead. On the snow-white sheets lay a small, 

delicate head with the face hidden in the pillows. “Was it 
child or woman? Soft white muslin enveloped the figure 
from the head to the feet, which were bare and beautifully 
small, but colorless and very still. One arm was bare, so 
slender and thin that it might have belonged to a girl of 
twelve or thirteen, and the broad gold band which 
encircled it seemed almost too heavy for the tender flesh it 
rested on. . 
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Liane recognized the stout, robust-looking woman who 
was standing by the bedside with a silver spoon in her 
hand, and gently speaking to the figure lying so still, as 
Frau Lohn, whom Baron Mainau had introduced to her, 
after the ceremony in the Catholic chapel, as the house- 
keeper. 

The spoon which the woman was holding away from her 
clean, broad apron was full of medicine, and evidently a 
source of dislike and disgust to the invalid on the bed. 
No persuading, no coaxing, had any effect, and the head 
remained half hidden in the pillows. 


**T can’t help it, Gabriel,’’? said Frau Lohn, at last 


turning to the corner which Liane could not see; ‘‘ you 
must hold her head for me. She mws¢ sleep at any cost, 
she must—”’ : 

The boy came forward into the light—the same pale lad 
who had been punished for Leo’s fault in the morning. 

Carefully and tenderly he endeavored to pass his hand 
between the pillow and the delicate head which lay on it, 
and turn the face upward. The movement seemed to 
startle the invalid, for she suddenly raised her head and 
showed a small, emaciated, but very beautiful face, with 
wonderfully large eyes, that looked so reproachful and sad. 
at being disturbed, that Liane’s heart ached at the evident 
suffering their mournful expression revealed. 

** No, no, I can’t do it; I won’t worry you,’’ Gabriel 
said, softly and soothingly; then turning away to Frau 
Lohn, he burst into tears, and muttered: ‘‘I can’t do it 
to-night, Frau Lohn; it hurts her. I will sing her to 
sleep.”’ 

“Then you will have to sing till morning, child,’’ she 
answered; ‘‘ singing is of no use when she has had such a 
bad day, that you know;’’ and she shrugged her shoulders 
and sighed, not having the courage to insist on the boy’s 
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_ trying against his will to have the medicine taken. What 
a soft, loving heart seemed enshrined in that stout, un- 
gainly form, and how gentle and sympathizing the face 
could become, that, in the morning, when introduced to 
her new mistress, had been so hard and severe! 

Liane quietly lifted the latch of the door and entered the 
room. 

At her unexpected appearance the nurse uttered a cry 
of surprise, and very nearly spilled the contents of the 
spoon she still held in her hand. 

‘*You prop up the sick lady,’’ said Liane, gently but 
firmly, ‘* and I will give her the medicine.’’ 
~ The sudden entrance of the tall, white figure, the quiet 

- words, and the sweet face of the young wife bending over 
her seemed to magnetize the poor invalid, for she did not 
move, but stared with her large eyes at the unknown 
visitor, and then, without any resistance, she swallowed 
the obnoxious sleeping draught ‘as soon as it was put to her 
lips. 

‘“' There, my lad, she has taken it,”’ said Liane, putting 
the spoon down; “‘ it has not hurt her, and now she will 
sleep.’’ Then, caressing his hair, she added: ‘‘ You love 
her very much?”’ 

‘¢ She is my mother,’”’ he answered, with a world of ten- 
derness in his tone. 

“They are poor people, madame; poor and lowly,”’ said 
the nurse, hastily, in a hard, dry voice. Not a shadow of 
the sympathy and softness which had been so conspicuous in 
her face when she spoke to the invalid was to be seen now. 

** Poor!’’ unwillingly exclaimed Liane, glancing at the 
brilliant bracelet on the arm of the suffering lady, and at 
the thick gold chain which encircled her throat and lay on 
her bosom. 

The look seemed to arouse the invalid, who had her eyes 
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still fixed on Liane, for she moaned, and with her left hand 
tried to grasp a little silver ornament that hung suspended 
to the chain on her neck. / 

‘*No, no; the lady won’t take it—don’t fear,’’ Frau 
Lohn hastened to assure her. \ 

‘* Yes, they are very poor,’’ she added, in her rough 
voice, turning again to Liane. ‘‘ That ornament there ”’ 
—pointing to the trinket—“‘ can’t be eaten, and in reality 
the poor lady has nothing else. The old Hofmarschall 
could take it away from her if he liked; for she has noth- 
ing—in God’s wide world nothing—and that she and her 
boy have their daily bread and live in this cottage, is out of 
pure charity—pure charity of the master.”’ 

This explanation was given in an unsympathetic, dry 
manner, which made Liane feel as if she had no business 
to listen to it; all the more so, as she noticed that Gabriel 
was caressing his mother while the nurse spoke, as if he 
would fain make her try and forget the pain such words 
must inflict on a sensitive nature. For himself he seemed 
not to mind; his lip quivered, and Liane saw a hopeless, 
enduring expression settle on his pale face, as if for years, 
boy as he still was, he had been accustomed to humiliation 
and suffering. 

She longed to ask—Who is this stranger, and how is it 
that she and her child are living in this degrading state of 
bondage to the master of Schonwerth? But she dared not. 
The hard, cold face of the nurse repelled her, and she was 

silent. 

Presently she drew from her pocket the chocolate bon- 
bons, and putting them on the table, said, cheerfully: 

‘* Leo sent them to Jou, Gabriel, and I am to say ‘ good- 
night’ to you for him.” 

““He is a kind little fellow, and I like him,” the boy 
replied, with a languid smile. 
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“ That’s right; but you must not be punished again for 
him, dear lad;’’ adding, as she looked lovingly into his 
eyes, and raised his face with her soft hand: ‘‘ Have you 
no courage to speak up for yourself when an injustice is 
done to you?”’ 

The tone of her voice was very earnest and sweet; and 
over the ugly features of Nurse Lohn there crept a faint 
tinge of color. She started, and her eyes filled with tears 
as she looked gratefully at the young girl bending over the 
boy; but it was only for a moment, the next her face 
resumed its usual sternness, and in a sharp voice she said: 

“That would be of no use, madame, to Gabriel; and if 
he is unjustly treated up at the castle, he ought still to 
be grateful for all he gets. He has to be a priest—a 
monk—and he’ll have to live in a monastery; and there 
he must be obedient, and offer no resistance, even if his 
soul is ready to burst from his body from anger and indig- 
nation. He can’t love the young master, little Leo, 
enough; for it’s only because he entreats his grandfather 
to let Gabriel stay here that he is allowed to be by his 
mother at all, and was not long ago sent away.”’ 

The boy’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘* What! you have to be a monk? Are you to be forced 
to it, Gabriel?’’ asked Liane, impetuously. 

“Speak the truth, my son—who forces you?” said a 
full, manly voice from behind. 

Liane started, and, turning round, recognized the priest 
who had performed the ceremony that afternoon in the 
chapel, and, with an inward shudder, it darted across her 
brain that the shadow she had seen by the colonnade was 
no other than his figure; that he had watched her go out, 
and must have followed her, step by step, to the threshold 
of the cottage. 

It made her feel nervous and turn pale, as she looked at 
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his tall, strong, black-clothed figure standing in the moon- 
light at the open door-way. 

He stepped into the room, and bowing ae said, with a 
smile: 

‘* Don’t distress yourself, dear lady; we are very harm- 
less people in Schonwerth, and are not in the habit of 
employing force, as depicted in the fairy tale of the boy 
Mortara—are we, my lad?’ he asked, laying his well- 
formed white hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

But for the long black robe, and the round shaven spot 
in the center of his curly hair, no one wonld have imagined 
this man to be a priest. There was nothing about his 
manner or appearance that gave one the idea of his sacred 
calling. He had neither the subdued, reserved manner of 
a man who studies much and lives within himself, nor the 
softened, conciliating words and tones of one accustomed 
to scenes of sorrow and sadness. His voice was loud and 
commanding, and his manner ae gestures those of 
a finished man of the world. 

As he entered and spoke to Gabriel the invalid again 
buried her face in the pillows, but her bosom heaved 


painfully, and she trembled like a bird caught in the hand. 


of a child. 

‘© What’s the matter with her to-day, nurse?’’ he asked. 
‘* She seems very agitated now, and I could hear her moans 
and cries as far as the sacristy.”’ 

Frau Lohn courtesied, and answered respectfully, but 
with repressed anger and impatience: 

‘* Her highness, the duchess, rode by again to-day, and 
the noise was too much for her.’’ 

A sarcastic smile darted round his mouth for a second 
as he replied, shrugging his shoulders: 

‘Then she will have to bear it. The duchess won’t be 
likely to renounce the pleasure of riding in this Vale of 
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_ Cashmere. Who would have the daring to demand such a 
_ sacrifice of her?’ he added, going nearer the bed, which 
movement seemed to make the invalid tremble more visibly. 
** With all your strictness, you give way too much to 
your patient, nurse,’’ he said, over his shoulder, to Frau 
Lohn. ‘‘ Why-does she still wear these heavy ornaments 
- on her thin arms, and this chain on her bosom?’’ 
*“Tt would be her death if I took them away, sir,’’ an- 
_ swered the nurse, half hissing the words through her com- 
pressed lips, while her eyes gleamed, deep-sunk as they 
were in her head. 

** Don’t believe any such thing, though she ‘is weak and 
ailing enough to blow away. But such a weight as this 
gold on her is worse for her than you think. Come, let us 
try to take it away.’’ 

As he uttered these words, the poor invalid opened her 
eyes and looked terrified; and, clasping her hands to the 
chain at her neck, she gave a low wail which was heart- 
rending to hear. Frau Lohn hastened to her side, and 
laying one hard bony hand over her soft white one, said, 
firmly, but with a strange wildness in her manner and ex- 
pression: 

‘Sir, that I can’t allow—indeed [ can’t! It goes 
against me/ And if you excite her, who has, afterward, a 
sleepless night? Not you, but I, sir! I am only a poor 
woman, but I can’t allow it. I might do as the others in 
the castle, who never put foot near us, and I could rest 
that way. I won’t say either that what I do is from love 
or from sympathy. J am a hard woman, they say, and I 
won’t make myself better than lam. It doesn’t matter 
to me what the others do,’’ she went on, quietly, but as if 
grumbling to herself; ‘‘ and if I come here and do what I 
can to give her rest, ] do it for my master, whose bread I 
eat.’ 
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‘‘ Why, what’s come to vou, nurse?’ answered the 
priest, smiling, and shaking his head. ‘‘ Who doubts the 
faithfulness or the cold-heartedness of Frau Lohn? Your 
patient can keep her playthings. I would be the last one 
to make your work heavier for you.”’ 

In the meantime, Liane had noiselessly left the cottage 
She needed to feel the warm, soft air of night upon her, 
to see the moon shining above her, and to hear the crunch- 
ing of her feet on the sand to make sure that she was not 
dreaming, and that the scene she had just left was not a 
phantom of her own overexcited imagination. The beau- 
tiful, fragile figure of the invalid enveloped in soft muslin, 
the jeweled arms, and the mournful eyes, with that hard- 
featured, rough-speaking woman for an attendant—all 
seemed to her more like a picture than a reality. 

She stood still for a moment, leaning against the 
veranda, to cool her hot and throbbing temples, then 
slowly descended the steps. 

““The Vale of Cashmere, the paradise that our first 
parents didn’t appreciate, and so debarred from us all,’ 
said the priest, who had followed her, and now stood close 
at her side. ‘* Most of those who seek it grow intoxicated 
and dazzled with its beauty, and ruin themselves; the 
ascetic puts it far away from him, as it were, out of his 
life, till one day a veil falls from his eyes, and he sees 
what a fool he has been not to have accepted a certain 
portion of the old curse, instead of working out ideas of | 
his own.”’ : 

His voice was lowered, as if the warm, sultry air of the 
July night had weakened it. 

Liane stood still, and raised her eyes to his rather 
coarse-featured face. She was about to answer, but the 
expression she read in his dark eyes made the blood rush 
to her cheeks, and she determined not to discuss such a 
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theme with this passionate, eloquent man in the lonely 
position in which she so unfortunately found herself. 
Coldly and haughtily she replied: 
“With the moaning of that poor invalid in my ears, I 


ean not possibly think of paradise. Who is she?”’ 


The priest turned pale. Somewhat disconcerted at this 
unexpected question, he gave a swift, searching glance at 
the bride, who had slightly moved away, ere he replied, 
with ironical gravity: 

**Won’t it wound your proud feelings to know that a 
lost one is harbored here in Schonwerth? There is noth- 
ing more unyielding than a woman proud of her virtue, is 
there? But woe be to those who have erred through the 
passion of their devoted hearts! I know well the cold, 
blighting look of a virtuous woman on an erring sister!’’ 

What words for a priest to utter! 

Suddenly turning round and pointing to the little house 
with its thatched roof that they had just left, he con- 


tinued: 


‘Who would think that that poor, suffering, lamed 
piece of humanity in there had once danced in the public 
streets of Benares? You ask who she is? She was a 
Hindoo maiden—a Bajadere—that a Mainau brought over 
the seas with him. This so-called Vale of Cashmere here 
around us was arranged for her. Hundreds of pounds 
were spent to win a smile from her, or to try and make her 
forget for a moment the heaven vf her far-away home. 
Everything was given to her to make her—”’ 

“* And now she eats the bread of charity, and has that 
hard, rough woman to wait on her, poor thing!’ mur- 
mured Liane, deeply moved. ‘‘ And the boy, who is so 
badly treated—’’ 

‘“My dear madame, for your own sake, let me entreat 
you not to speak of the Hofmarschall’s manner of acting 
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in such very plain language,’’ he interrupted. ‘‘ It was” 
his own brother who scandalized the world with this un- 
fortunate love story. The man is dead long years ago; 
but to this day no one dares mention the subject in the 
hearing of the Hofmarschall without his flying into a rage. 
He is, perhaps you know, a yery severe Romanist.’’ 

‘* He may be as severe in his belief as he likes, but that 
gives him no right to punish an innocent boy unjustly— 
as—as I was witness to to-day,’’ said Liane, indignantly. 

They entered at this moment the dark copse, so Liane 
could not see the effect of her rash words on the face of her 
companion; but she heard him clear his throat, and after 
a pause he said, in short, curt sentences: : 

“‘T was right when I said just now that the woman we 
have left is a lost one. She was faithless, like all Hindoos. 
The boy has no claim on the family of Mainau, no more 
than the poorest beggar who knocks at the door of the 
_ castle for alms.”’ 

Liane said no more, but hastened her steps to reach the 
end of the wood. . 

It was hot and very sultry under the interlaced branches 
of the trees, and she shrunk, she could hardly tell why, 
from the companionship of this coarse, uncongenial man. 
Presently one of the tresses of her long hair caught in 
a branch, as she fancied; but putting her hand behind her 
to free it, she encountered the hot, trembling fingers of 
the priest. 

She felt inclined to scream aloud; but she remembered 
there was no one near to come to her aid. She shuddered 
from head to foot, as if a snake had touched her, and re- 
coiled from his side as far as the path would permit. 

She looked up indignantly at his face; but the features 
were calm, even stern, and he did not attempt to speak till 
they had reached the palings and closed the gate behind 
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them. Then, as if he had made up his mind to struggle 
against some inward emotion, he said: 

“This Schonwerth is a hard path for tender women’s 
feet to tread, no matter whether they come from far- -away 
Indian soil or from a German noble house. Madame, just 
now there is evil abroad in the world, and the cry 18; 
‘Down with the Ultramontanes—down with the Jesuits!’ 
You will perhaps be told that I am among the worst—that _ 
I am a fanatical Romanist—perhaps, even, that I desire 
and endeavor to obtain power over the nobility, for the 
honor of my order. Think as you will about that; but 
remember, that if ever you are in trouble—and it will 
come, you may be sure—if ever you need a strong hand to 
lean on, then send for me, and I will come.’’ 

And with a low bow and a light, elastic step, he left her, 
and turned to the north side of the castle. 

She hastened along the colonnade, entered the ante- 
chamber, with trembling hands closed the swing-door, and 
anxiously peered into every hole and corner of the outer 
room, to assure herself that she was alone, before locking 
the door to her own private apartments. 

Never in her life did she remember feeling so nervous 
and upset as she did at this hour. Never before had the 
dark future seemed so dreary, and her courage to meet it 
so weak and failing as during the half hour following those 
sinister words of the priest. 

Never had she felt so thoroughly helpless and lonely— 
not even the day, three or four years ago, when the 
auctioneer’s hammer resounded through her father’s halls, 
and her mother, wringing her hands, went from room to 
room, uttering loud cries at the injustice of seizing their 
last means of support. Even then, dark as the hour was, 
the unselfish Ulrike had been able to devise a plan by 
which bread could be secured, and honorable. work 
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bring them the wherewithal to live on in the empty 
rooms. | 
Work! Yes, why not work now? It was at least as 
honorable, and far, far preferable, if sorrow was before 
her, than the ‘‘ strong hand ”’ of the Catholic priest. — 
No! Rather die in the struggle than send for such sup- 
port. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE next morning Liane discovered a well-lighted, 
bright little room leading out of her bedroom. It was 
evidently intended as a cabinet to hang her dresses in; but 
she immediately appropriated it for her painting and the 
work she had set herself to do. 

_ She unpacked her books, plants, pressing machines, and 
all the paraphernalia for study she had brought with her 
from Rudisdorf, and arranged them allin order. From the 
large window there was a splendid view of the garden 
and mountains beyond, and, with a satisfied air, she locked - 
the door, and putting the key in her pocket, told the maid, 
who had just then entered, that she must seek another 
place to hang the dresses jn. 

The girl excused her late appearance by saying: 

*“T was obliged, ma’am, to go to mass this morning. 
We are all obliged to go when the court priest is here. If 
one is so ill one can hardly move, still one must go. He 
is so very strict when he is here, ma’am, you can’t think—. 
worse even than the Hofmarschall himself. He often 
comes ane stays for Gaye together; he has his own apart- 
ments.’ 

**'You seem out of breath,’’ said Liane, smiling, “ and 
the incense I can smell in your dress.’ 

“Yes, ma’am, because I hurried away to you directly 
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it was over; for I knew you would wonder where I was.” 
Then, with a deep breath of relief, she added, as she looked 
out of the window: ‘‘ God be praised! there he goes back 
to town, where I am told he has just as much his own way 
with the duchess as he has here with master.”’ 

And Liane was glad that there seemed no chance of 
meeting this strange man again for sonie time to come. 

Presently a servant knocked at the door, and announced 
‘that breakfast was waiting in the dining-room. 

This apartment joimed those belonging to the old Hof- 
marschall, but its windows overlooked the large court-yard. 
It was furnished in oak, and the walls were covered with 
the antlers of large stags, with here and there a boar’s 
head elaborately mounted. The furniture was antique, 
and carved in rich designs; but the room was too large for 
comfort, and the small table, covered with a white cloth, 
near which, in a corner, the easy-chair of the Hofmarschall 
was placed, seemed lost in the space around it. 

The gout in the old gentleman’s foot must have been 
better this morning, for he was standing at the window, 
leaning on a stick as Liane entered, with a flood of sun- 
shine streaming over him. 

He was a tall, thin man, with a handsome face, like all 
the Mainaus, but his features were almost too fine and 
delicate, and the line hetween his brows, and the curl of 
the lip and chin, which once, no doubt, gave a piquancy. 
to his refined face, now settled and fixed by age, made the 
expression about his mouth appear spiteful and malicious. 

Through a half-opened door on the right the loud voice 
of little Leo could be distinctly heard, but it seemed to 
make no impression on the old man at the window, who 
did not even appear to notice Liane’s entrance. 

A little distance away stood the housekeeper with a book 
and some papers in her hand, stretching over the shoulder 
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of the Hofmarschall to look into the court-yard below. 
Not a movement in the woman’s face showed that she 
thought of the conversation of the night before in the cot- 
tage as her mistress passed her, and politely wished the 
Hofmarschall ‘‘ Good-morning.’’? He turned quickly, and 
gallantly replied to her greeting, but a moment after he 
had again resumed his earnest gaze out of the window, and 
said, excitedly: 

“‘ There, just look! Those confounded fellows have been 
in the new plantation and cut off some of the young trees! 
Vagabonds! they know well enough that since I am laid 
by with the gout, the hunting-whip hangs on its nail. 
Surely this time Raoul will pitch into them; it is his affair; 
the new plantations are his work.’’ 

Liane, too, looked out of the window. 

In the court-yard stood Baron Mainau, evidently just 
returned from a morning ride, for he was dusty, his riding- 
whip was in his hand, and spurs were on his boots. In 
front of him stood the ** confounded fellows ’’—two village 
children, a boy and a girl. They had just been brought 
into the court-yard by a man who said he had caught 
them in the act of pulling up the young trees. Heads 
were out of every window looking on, and one of the 
stable-boys could not take his eyes from the whip which 
the young baron was lightly cracking through the air. 
The girl had hid her face in her apron, and was crying 
bitterly, and the boy hung his head, and every trace ot 
color had left his fat face. 

Baron Mainau listened to the charge. When it was 
ended he switched his riding-whip louder than before once 
or twice above the heads of the little delinquents, and with 
another movement pointed to the open gate of the court- ~ 
yard. Quick as lightning the little girl let her apron drop 
from her face and flew through the gate-way, the boy fol- 
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_ lowing close at her heels, and both had vanished round the 
corner in a second. 

“* Well, he is a fool!’ murmured the old Hofmarschall, 
angrily, leaving the window and hobbling back to his 
easy-chair, evidently in a very bad temper. Frau Lohn 
put a stool to his feet, replenished the fire in the stove, 
which was always lighted for the sick man, and then 
asked if there were any more orders. 

““None,’’ he replied, grumblingly, ‘‘ except those you 
have already received. ’’ 

‘* But what am I to do about the wine? I told you, sir, 
just now, that the Madeira is finished.”” 

““The Madeira all gone at the Indian House! Really, 
Lohn, you must think that Tam made of money. You 
might as well ask for wine and beef-tea baths. They 
would do as much good.’ 

“Tt doesn’t matter to me, sir—how can it?’’ she an- 
swered, unmoved. ‘‘ It would make no difference to me 
whether I pour wine or water into the spoon with which I 
feed her. The new doctor simply said ‘She must have 
Madeira,’ and—’’ 

“The simpleton may get it himself, then. What busi- 
ness has he there at all?’’ 

“He came by the young baron’s Acces replied the 
woman, quite unmoved by the angry, impatient tone of her 
master. ‘* He saw her, and after examining her, he asked 
me twice if the paralysis had resulted from a fall, just as 
if I could know.”’ 

Liane was standing at the table pouring out the coffee, 
with her back to the old man, when she was startled 
almost out of her senses by hearing a crashing noise, and 
turning round she saw the Hofmarschall had smashed his 
stick against the stove in a passion. Pointing to the door, 
he cried, with flaming eyes: 
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** Away with you, Lohn; I am weary of you and your 
stories about that woman.”’ 

The housekeeper slowly walked across the room, but just 
as she reached the door, he screamed out: 

‘¢TLohn, you are the most insufferable woman I ever 
had to deal with; but you have one virtue worth all the 
vagabonds of servants in the castle, and that is, that in 
general you know how to keep your counsel.’? Then, 
with a growl, he added: ‘‘ You can give her the Madeira 
for aught I care, but only a tea-spoonful at atime. Do 
you hear, only a tea-spoonful? More would not be good for 
her. And remember that the visits of that doctor I for- 
bid, once and for all. He only worries her with his exami- 
nations, and he can’t do her any good.’’ 

As he spoke, a loud cry was heard from the adjoining 
room, followed by a string of angry words from Leo’s lips, 
and sundry stampings of his little feet. 

‘* Halloo! what’s the matter there?’’ called out the 
Hofmarschall; ‘‘ what’s that noise about? Where is that 
confounded Berger? She is never where she ought to 
be!” 

** Here I am, sir,’’ answered the governess, appearing at 
the threshold of the room with a meek smile on her lips. 
**T was there all the time. Leo was very good at first, 
very good and obedient, till Gabriel dropped a little draw- 
ing out of his prayer-book. ‘That Gabriel, sir, is too stupid 
and awkward; instead of letting the child have the paper, 
what did he do but snatch it out of his hand.’’ 

At these words little Leo interrupted her, pushed her 
violently aside, and rushed into the room, polling S in each 
hand a piece of paper. 

*“How dare she tear it! Wasn’t it unkind of her, 
grandpa?’’ he cried, excitedly. ‘‘I wanted to have the 
picture—that’s true—and Gabriel wouldn’t give it me at 
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all, and then she took the beautiful lion and tore it in two. 
Look, grandpa!’’ 

““T congratulate. you on your Rating veracity, friu- 
lein,’’ sarcastically observed the Hofmarschall, with a bend 
of his head to the governess, who had stepped further into 
the room. ‘Taking the paper from the child’s hand, and 
glancing at it, he called out, sternly: 

“* Gabriel!?’ 7 

The boy, in reply to this summons, stood in the open 
door-way paler than usual, and with his eyes cast down. 

** So you have been daubing again?’’ asked the old man, 
curtly, half shutting his small eyes, and concentrating their 
angry glare on the trembling boy. 

Gabriel did not answer. 

‘*There you stand lke a fool, as if you couldn’t count 
three! What do you mean by not answering? Over there 
behind the palings you can make noise enough, I know. 
Spoiling good paper with your unasked-for scribblings, and 
singing songs as boldly as the lark—-’’ 

Liane shuddered as she heard these hard words, and 
thought of how the boy sung to his mother at night to try 
and soothe her to sleep. 

The old man felt the paper with his fingers, and con- 
tinued in a louder tone: 

** And how did you get such good paper for scribbling 
on at all?” 

The housekeeper had not yet left the room. AS8 the old 
man asked this question, she stepped forward with a quiet, 
determined face, the color on her cheeks just a trifle 
heightened, and said, resolutely: 

** He had the paper from me, sir.”’ 

“‘ What’s the meaning of that, Lohn? How it is that, 
against my expressed wish and will, you—’’ 

‘‘ It was at Christmas, sir, and I thought it wouldn’t 
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so much matter. One remembers at that time that one 
has a few pence, and the lad had set his whole heart on 
having that paper. I gave the coachman’s children a 
table full of things, and no one made a fuss about it. It 
doesn’t matter to me the whole year round if Gabriel 
paints, or writes, or what he does; but I thought this time 
to myself, surely there can be no harm in his painting a 
picture of the Christ Mother. ”’ 

The Hofmarschall gave her a distrustful look as he re- 
plied, with emphasis: 

“*T hardly know if you speak from native stupidity, or 
that you are really bad.”’ 

The woman returned his gaze without in the least 
appearing disconcerted, saying: 

** Ah, dear Lord! never in my live-long day was I called 
bad, so it must be stupidity, sir.’’ 

‘*Then let me inform you that henceforth you indulge 
in no more such Christmas vagaries. Keep your pence in 
your pocket against the day when you can’t work or serve— 
and I mean what I say,’’ he added, in a determined tone; 
“* the boy shall no¢ draw, nor do any such nonsense. Do 
you call that the Mother of Christ?’’ he almost screamed 
in his anger, holding up the paper that she might see the 
beautifully executed drawing of a lion springing on his 
prey. ‘‘ I tell you that he does as he likes down there, 
and you are obstinate enough to encourage him in his dis- 
obedience. Answer me,” he said, suddenly addressing 
Gabriel, ‘‘ what are you going to be?” 

**T am to enter a monastery,’’ whispered the boy, half 
aloud. 

‘© And why?”’ 

“That I may pray for my mother,”’ replied the lad, 
bursting into tears. 

**Right—you must pray for your mother—for that you 
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were born, for that God sent you into the world. And if 
you were to be on your knees night and day praying God 
for His mercy, it would not be too much. ‘The priest has 
told you the same dozens of times, and yet there you are 
attending to things of the world that doesn’t concern you, 
and leaving your prayers when you ought not. I am 
ashamed of you. You are a worthless fellow. Get out’ of 
my sight!’” 

The boy’s figure vanished from the door in a moment. 

*“I must beg you, Lohn, to gather together the rest of 
the paper you gave him at Christmas, and bring it to me.”’ 

‘“ Certainly, sir,’’ replied the. housekeeper, quietly, 
though her hard hand trembled slightly as she passed it 
over her apron; then, with a courtesy, she left the room. 

*“*Isn’t grandpa cross to-day?’’? whispered Leo to his 
governess. 

But she was too shocked to answer, and laid her hand 
over his mouth to stop his speaking. 

In an instant he turned crimson, and hitting and kicking 
at her, he cried: 

*“ How dare you touch my face with your nasty cold 
hand! I can’t bear it, and I won’t have it!’’ 

For a moment Liane looked at the old man, expecting 
him to correct this outburst of temper in his grandchild; 
but he appeared hardly to notice it, and did not even turn 
his head as the boy renewed his blows on the governess’s 
hand. 

**You are a very naughty child, Leo, and ought to be 
punished,’’ Liane said, at last, in a firm, decided manner. 

“Oh, it’s not as bad as it seems,’’ said the governess, 
affectedly, as she fastened Leo’s table-napkin round his 
throat. ‘‘In general we are very obedient; are we not, 
Leo, darling?”’ 

‘*You won’t do much good with such maxims, Miss 
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- Berger,” said Liane, reprovingly. ‘‘ Such a mode of 
acting is not good for—”’ 

‘‘Thank you; I receive my instructions from higher 
authority,’’ broke in the young lady, flippantly, and glanc- 
ing at the sick man in the chimney-corner. ‘‘ Besides, per- 
haps you know that ‘No man can serve two masters,’ 
and—’’ 

‘*T beg you will not interrupt me, friiulein,”’ said Liane, 


with so much dignity that the governess seemed ashamed — 


and drooped her head. = 

“Perhaps you will allow me to interrupt you one mo- 
ment, my fair lady,’’ cried the Hofmarschall, from his 
corner, turning round in his chair and twisting his fingers 
one over the other, while an impertinent smile curled his 
lip. ‘** Yesterday you were a lovely, charming-looking 
bride, and I can assure you that you pleased me much bet- 
ter then than . . . at present, with that serious, motherly 
air that you assume this morning. Really, such gravity 
does not become a young, girlish face; and besides, I am 
curious to know from whom you inherit this desire to in- 
terfere in the education, of children; not from your lady- 
mother, that I know.’’ 

He spoke laughingly, jokingly, playing with his fingers, 
and with his head thrown back on the chair, showing his 
white-haired, refined, classical head in full relief against 
the dark wood of the fauteuil. - 

** Ah!’ he went on, “* perhaps you have read Rousseau’s 


| *Kmile ’—read it, too, at school, with or without permis-. 


sion—who knows? Those ideas, my dear madame, were 
‘once aj] the fashion, and pervaded society till they were 
the cause of many losing their heads. Times are altered 
now; those who come after us must be made of iron. 
That is, dragons’ teeth must be sown, and not the go- 
‘called ‘ seed of goodness ’* with which every school-master 
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crams his pupils nowadays, and makes them puny and 
weak. So, my dear, don’t spoil your soft, childish feat- 

ures with any attempt at discipline; leave all that to me 
who understands it. Will you give me a cup of chocolate 
with your fair hands?”’ 

Liane poured out the chocolate, placed the cup ona 
little silver tray, and handed it to the Hofmarschall. She 
did not answer him by word or look, quite decided not to 
allow the governess, whose face beamed with triumph, or 
the mocking, sarcastic old man, to see that she was in the 

least degree disturbed by his bitter words. As she gave 
him the cup, he looked at her, and she met his gaze as un- 
concernedly as if he had not spoken; but she looked ear- 
nestly, for the first time, into the depths of the dark little 

-orbs, and read there the maliciousness and narrowness of 
the man’s nature. 

She knew from that moment that this man was her im- 
placable enemy, and that as long as he lived there would 
be war to the knife between them; and she was far too 
sensible not to see, also, and feel that, with him, mere 
submission and kindness would have no effect, and that if 
she wished to hold her rightful place in the castle she must 
assert her dignity, and, when necessary, maintain it. 

Taking her hand in his, he looked at it, and said: 

‘What a beautiful hand you have! a genuine aristo- 
cratic hand!’? Then lightly touching the tip of her left 
forefinger, he added: ‘* But how rough this is! Why, you 
must have been sewing—not merely embroidering, but 
sewing—perhaps mending your things from the wash! 
H’m! but this roughness must be done away with before 

“-we—present you at court. That sign is a good one on a 
lady’s-maid’s finger . . . but not on that of the Baroness 
Mainau. . .. My goodness, how things change! What 
_ would the red-headed Job von Trachenberg, the richest 
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and most renowned Crusader, have said to such a torn, dis 
figured finger?” . 

Liane looked down at the invalid with a pitying smile, 
as she answered: _ . 

‘In his time, you forget ladies were not ashamed of a 
well-pricked finger; besides, as it is our poverty that has 
caused the roughness you object to, I think it would be as 
well to blame Fate, which is stronger than our own will, 
and which has been laying her iron hand on our family for 
the last hundred years. The Mainaus were not always so 
afraid of hard work as you appear to be, baron,’’ she 
added, quietly. ‘‘I have many a time studied the family 
archives, and I know that in the history of one of my an- 
cestors, a Mainau is spoken of as having been his faithful 
servant, and he himself wrote of him as a ‘ fine, faithful, 
hard-working man.’ ”’ 

And she went back to the breakfast-table and poured 
out the coffee without saying another word. The Hof- 
marschall hastily drank his chocolate, but did not answer; 
only Liane could hear the impatient movements of his cup 
and saucer, and when presently he asked roughly for 
some more toast, she herself handed it to him as gently 
and pleasantly as if no war of words had passed between 
them. He took a couple of pieces from the plate, but 
would not raise his eyes once to meet hers. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘“MamMA! new mamma!’’ said little Leo, springing 
toward her, and throwing his arms lovingly round her 
neck, “I will try and not kick Fraulein Berger again, 
and I will be good if only you will let me sit by you. 
May I?” 

** Yes, darling, you shall; but first you must go and tell 
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Fraulein Berger you are sorry you were so rude to her. 
Ay, come; I will go with you.” ' 
~The child ran to his governess, and obeyed his new 
mamma’s injunction without a moment’s hesitation. Then 
he bounded joyously back to Liane’s side, and kissing her, 
whispered: ; . 

““T’ll always be good now you are come.’’ 

Not a whit heeding the angry frowns which were cast 
upon her from the chimney-corner, Liane moved the boy’s 
high-chair to the side of hers, and was busy giving him 
his bread and milk, when the door opened, and in walked 
her husband. j 

For a moment he stood still, looking at the group before 
him. It was just what he wished, and the new mistress he 
had brought to his home the day before had already com- 
menced her duties. There she sat, dressed in a cool muslin 
robe, pale and sad-looking, with his handsome, blooming 
boy by her side, and her hair—red hair—well— Yester- 
day her grand, imposing appearance had made him anxious. 
The proud, haughty bearing, the elegant, richly attired 
figure, the shimmering mass of hair, the sarcastic words 
ready on her lips, had all conspired to make him feel that 
he had indeed espoused the daughter of the proud race of 
Trachenberg, and not the simple, retirmg maiden with the 
red hair that he had once or twice seen at Schonwerth, 
whom he would be abie to ‘‘ twist round his little finger at 
will. ”’ 

Yesterday she made him feel that his much-loved liberty 
might be in jeopardy, and that she would be able to assert 
her rights as eloquently and. decidedly as her noble mother, 
the Countess von Trachenberg; but now, as she sat there 
at the head of the table, in that simple toilet, her face pale 
and listless, his fears vanished. She had accepted her 
duties, the boy was by her side, the Hofmarschall was 
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-aken care of, her hair seemed redder than ever, and even 
whe ugly governess did not look so plain in contrast to the 
extreme pallor and listlessness of the young wife. 

He was greatly relieved, and in a pleasant, ringing 
voice, he wished them all ‘‘ Good-morning,”’ as he walked 
across the huge room, with a flood of sunlight shining on 
him, and went straight up to the table where his wife sat. 

The poor invalid heaved a deep sigh, as he gazed at the 
handsome, healthy figure of his nephew, and then at his 
own drawn limbs. He drew his brows together, and his bad 
humor seemed to gather strength as he broke forth in words: 

“Well, Raoul, how many of your famous Drunustribora 
trees are left?’’ he said, angrily. © 

Baron Mainau took his wife’s hand, and lightly touched 
it with his lips, but a shadow passed over his broad, hand- 
some forehead as he answered, gayly: 

“The little wretches only wanted to build a little house, 
and to do it they took the branches from my costly new 
trees. Fortunately, they were caught in time; the harm 
is, on the whole, not so very bad.”’ 

‘“ Not so very bad! They had no business to touch a 
twig!’ interrupted the old man, vehemently. ‘‘ It’s get- 
ting worse and worse. As long as I could walk, there was 
no one dared touch a leaf. This fresh impertinence must 
be punished—an example made of it. J would have laid 
my riding-whip—”’ 

‘*T had no inclination to lay mine on the shoulders of a 
crying morsel of a girl, and the boy was far too pale,” 
answered the young man, slowly and indifferently, as he 
walked to one of the windows, and stood there so quietly 
that his phlegmatic unconcern seemed more to irritate the 
fiery rage of the Hofmarschall. 

He darted a furious look at his nephew, who was tapping 
the window-panes with his fingers. 
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*““T have no patience with such maudlin sympathy; it’s 
a thing that shoe-makers and tailors applaud, and of 
course it’s well to be popular with them, but it makes you 
ridiculous in the eyes of your equals,’’ he said, savagely. 

The young man’s face flushed crimson, but he continued 
tapping the window-panes with the same provoking tum- 
tum as before. 

“* That scene just now in the court-yard made me think, 
with horror, that what people are saying about you, my 
dear Raoul, must be true,’’ continued the old man. 

““And what are they saying about me?’ asked the 
younger baron, turning round. 

‘* Now don’t be in a rage, my boy; it does not affect 
your honor,’ the old man hastened to add, as he caught 
sight of the face of his nephew, “‘ only, that you barely 
escape censure for absurdity when you let a notorious 
poacher escape, from some far-fetched ideas of humanity. 
That fellow Strolch, the Hessian, who for years has been 
prowling around Schonwerth, was just nicely in the hands 
of the gendarmes, when you helped him—’’ 

The young man’s face lost its angry expression, and a 
smile of derision lurked at the corners of his mouth, as he 
replied, interrupting his uncle: 

** And it is really true that even such a little sin has 
reached your ears? All due respect, however, to the 
talent of the one who could spin such a long thread out of 
such little material, though there is just a grain, perhaps, 
of real truth init. This man—this Hessian—was, I will 
allow, a very troublesome individual. He shot my very 
finest stag right under my own nose. If he had done it in 
a passion, I should have shut my eyes to it; but he did it 
from distress—ji donc ! Formerly such things were pun- 
ished on the spot. The lords of Schonwerth had a right, if 
they liked to use it, of shooting such a fellow off-hand, 
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and having gloves made out of his skin. Bah! What 
strange feelings they must have had, to endure the skin 
‘of their neighbors stretched over their hands!’ : 

This was too much for the old man in the corner. He 
struck his stick angrily on the ground, as he stared at his 
nephew in questioning surprise. 

‘* Why, what the devil do you—” 

‘* Most of these good old customs we have had wrenched 
from us,”’ continued the young man, taking no notice of his 
uncle’s anger; ‘‘ and what we have had given us instead, I 
won’t have anything to do with. The good-for-nothing 
idler who steals from the till of the shoe-maker and tailor, 
would be punished just in the same way—not a bit more 
severely than my poor unfortunate poacher—and such 
justice won’t do for me! My poacher was taken up and 
sent to prison, and the very next evening after he was let 
free again. Having nothing to eat or to do, he returned to 
his old practice on my lands. This time I thought I would 
free myself of him; so I sent the fellow to America. 
There he’ll get an honest livelihood, I hope, and won’t 
trouble me any more.”’ 

“What Don Quixotism!’’?, murmured the old man, 
grimly. 

But Raoul did not answer; he went over to where his 
little son sat on his high- aaa and caressing his curly 
head, he said: 

‘After breakfast, little one, we must go out-of-doors, 
and show mamma the pheasants, and all the pretty things 
round the castle—that is, if she would like to see them,’’ 
he added, looking at Liane as he spoke. 

She nodded her head in reply. 

Striking a light at the stove, he lighted ’a cigar and took 
up his hat to go. 

‘Can I have a few words with you?’’ asked Liane. 
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She had risen, and was standing in front of him, her 
lovely figure drawn to its full height, her pale face slightly 
flushed, but with eyes calm, and cold, and undrooping, as 
she looked him straight in the face. 

“* Certainly,’ he answered, no little surprised at her sud- 
den request, and offering her his arm. 

“Take care what you say to her, Raoul,’’ cried the 
Hofmarschall, holding up a warning finger, and smiling 
grimly. ** Your wife has brought a museum full of curi- 
osities with her from Rudisdorf, and she is well read in the 
family archives. So beware! Fancy! I have been told 
‘this morning that a Mainau once served as servant toa 
member of the illustrious Trachenberg family.’’ 

Raoul’s face flushed a dark red, and he bit his lip, but 
said nothing. He, however, let the arm on which his wife 
had placed the tips of her fingers slowly snk down, and 
walking alone, with a quick step, to the door, he opened 
it wide, and motioned to Liane to pass. 

Shutting it behind him, he stepped forward and strode 
along the corridor till he came to a baize door, which he 
opened, and waited for her to come up. 

Inside, the prevailing color of the room was red; but 
against the wall immediately opposite the door by which 
she had entered, Liane saw what appeared to her to be a 
white cloud. Going nearer, she discovered that it was a 
portrait of a fragile young creature draped in white, with 
a white veil half concealing her poor thin bosom and 
shadowy arms, her fair hair an untidy mass of curls, and 
with a face as pale and colorless as her dress, making her 
look, from her faded, heavy gold frame, like a captured 
white butterfly imprisoned in a net, vainly endeavoring to 
recover its freedom. 

And Liane, as she gazed at the pale young thing, felt 
that it must be the first wife with the “‘ fluttering soul,’’ 
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and that she was now standing in the private room of her 


husband. Half frightened, she shrunk away from the 


vicinity of the picture, and went over to the window. — 

“*T won’t detain you very long,’’ she said, as he pushed 
a fauteuil toward her. : 

She would not sit down, but stood leaning her hand on 
an inlaid writing-table, which was in the corner of the 
window, on which lay a large cabinet pLctoree. in a 
handsome gilt frame. 

As her eyes fell on it, Raoul said, with a smile, as if he 
were introducing her: 

** The duchess!”’ 


And he put the portrait of the very beautiful woman. 


back in its place. Then drawing the curtain further 
down, that the sun might not torment his wife’s eyes, he 
said: 

“May I be allowed to hear what you have to say, 
Juliane? Is the record my uncle referred to a fact? 
What a bad humor the old man was in! Your remark 
seemed to have vexed him, and—’’ 

“‘Tt was said in self-defense,’’ replied Liane, calmly, 
but firmly. 

“What! He has again annoyed you? I made him 
promise last night—’”’ 

“‘ What does it matter?’’ she interrupted, with a com- 
manding gesture of her hand. ‘‘ I regard the man as sick 
and suffering, and I shall try never to forget it; and any in- 
tentional unkindness on his part I shall leave unnoticed, as 
far as possible, till he ceases to have any desire to annoy 
me. But in self-defense a war of words I shall make use 
of now and again if he obliges me.”’ 

Mainau gave one of his quick, searching looks into 
Liane’s face, ere he replied, slowly: 

“Tf you carry out these good intentions, I shall have the 
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_ peace in the house that I long for. I can assure you, 
Juliane, that there is nothing worries a man more when he 
is ‘traveling than to know that his house and home affairs 
are not in the order they ought to be.” 

Za | Us just that I penta to talk with you about. 
You—”’ / 

He laughed aloud. 

‘‘ Well! really, Juliane, it’s too bad!’ he interrupted. 
“* All who heard you speak would laugh too; it sounds so 


' absurd to hear you speaking to me as if I were a stranger. 


You must say ‘thou’ sometimes, so please change the 
‘you’ into the ‘thou’ at once, if only that the servants 
may not hear you address me in any such ridiculously 
respectful manner. I don’t like the honor; I won’t have 
-it—and—I dare say you will think it worse; but I have 
sinned too often to deserve such respect edn you;”’ and 
half defiantly, half apolog etically, he glanced on the table 
on which lay the portrait of the duchess. 

Liane’s look followed his. She noticed a number of 
daintily framed photographs, with here and there the 
figure of some dancer in a favorite pose, and one or two 
lovely faces with very little drapery to hide the beauty of 
their forms. 

‘In the middie of the table, on a small, handsomely carved 
stand, lay a faded satin slipper under a glass case. Liane 
had often heard from her school-fellows that gentlemen 
prized such reminiscences of their wild days as she now 
saw before her in her husband’s room; but she had never 
been brought personally in contact with them till this mo- 
ment, and she blushed scarlet as she answered: 

“¢ J will do as you desire, and call you Raoul; but I know 
you so little yet, that the familiar ‘Du’ does not come 
naturally to my tongue; and—and—I would rather not 
know about ’’—she hesitated; then, with a proud move- 
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ment of her head, she added, dropping her eyes so as not 
to look at them—‘‘ about that time you appear to— I 
don’t care to see those—”’ 

‘*Trophies of my wild oats days,’’ he interrupted, 
quickly, rapping his fingers so hard on a crystal bell on the 
table that he cracked it. ‘‘I, too, have had enough of 
them; but there they he—why, I could hardly tell you, 
for I don’t value them any longer. In my student days I 
was proud of winning from the owner of that slipper such 
a proof of power; but now, there it lies, and every time I 
write a letter at this table, if I notice it at all, it is only to» 
wonder at and regret the folly and absurdity of the hour 
in which it was. deemed worthy of a place in my rooms. 
But I won’t speak to you of these follies of the past,’’ he 
added, earnestly, shaking off his usual cool, nonchalant 
manner, and bending toward her, ‘‘ but I will beg you to 
try and be impartial in your conduct to—all. I can assure 
you that it will give you a firmer position in the house 
than you think for. And as regards ourselves, we will be 
good friends, Juliane, like a couple of pleasant comrades 
living together without any sentimental nonsense on one 
side or the other. And you will see, that although I am 
called inconstant in love, I can be faithful and true as death 
in friendship. Do you agree?’ 

‘* For Leo’s sake, I will,’’ she replied, firmly, her wom- - 
anly tact telling her that a quick, prompt acquiescence ta 
this strange proposal would be the wisest course for her 
to pursue under the present difficult circumstances; but 
she sighed involuntarily, and turned slightly pale. 

Raoul noted the change of color in his young wife’s 
cheeks, and his voice lost its sarcastic tone, as he asked: 
«“Did you expect anything else in marriage? Does this 
friendly arrangement fall short of your—’’ 

“No, no,’’ she hastily interrupted; ‘‘I quite agree to 
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your—our being good comrades. I asked for this inter- 
view because I wanted to tell you that your child is in very 
bad hands, and that it will be necessary for you to take 
steps to—’’ 

He did not let her finish. 

“J leave all that to you,”’ he cried, impatiently. ‘‘ Send 
his nurse or governess away; do as you like with her, only 
pray don’t bother me about it. For Heaven’s sake, don’t 
do as my first wife did! Always in tears, and treating me to 
most distressing scenes if I would not interfere when her 
lady’s-maid did anything to displease her. No, no, Juli- 
ane, such scenes I can not and will not have. The more 
quiet and yleasant life is here in Schonwerth, the more 
grateful I shall feel toward my new comrade and friend. 
Apropos of this person whom you think has such a bad 
influence over Leo, [ fancy my uncle has heard of some 
one else much better fitted for the post.’’ 

Liane drew some papers from her pocket as she said, 
with heightened color: 

“It would please me better if no one came. Look at 
these, Raoul; they are the certificates I received at school. ”’ 

He laughed aloud, and said: 

** And what have they to do with Leo?’’ 

“¢ They are proofs of the knowledge I possess in gram- 
mar and languages, and all I learned,’’ she answered, 
gravely; ‘‘and I would not ask you to let me teach the 
boy if I could not show you that I know enough myself for 
the purpose; but you will make me very happy here, 
Raoul, if you will let me perform the duty I came here 
for, and—and leaye your child entirely in my hands.’’ 

And there was entreaty in her voice and manner, as, 
laying her hand on his arm, she looked into his eyes and 
waited for his reply. ; 

*¢ You wish for this duty; you will sacrifice yourself and 
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devote your time to the child? Such sentiments are 
strange indeed to hear from such a young thing as you, 
Juliane;’? and round his mouth there crept an incredulous 
smile of sarcastic doubt, as he went on: ‘‘ The lion-cub 
has not yet tasted blood; who knows but that all these 
pretty heads once had ideas of sacrificing their youth and 
energy to some self-imposed duty, till society and the world 
carried them into a fashionable vortex, and then it was 
‘ good-bye’ to all irksome duty,’’ and he waved his hand 
toward the daintily framed portraits. ‘*‘ You were brought 
up at school, and had barely returned home, when all 
worldly riches and splendor were snatched from your grasp 
by your father’s ruin and death. You don’t know what 
you ask, Juliane; if you were ten years older, and had 
more experience of the world, I should think you, perhaps, 
would carry out your romantic proposal. You have no 
idea of the fascination the world has even—pardon me-— 
for one who has drained its pleasures to the dregs as your 
mother, the Countess Trachenberg, has done.”’ 

The girl blushed to her eyebrows at this mention of her 
mother’s well-known weakness. 

‘** How am I to answer you, if you won’t believe that a 
girl’s heart and soul are strong enough to take warning by 
such an unfortunate example?’ she said, bitterly, adding 
in her low, earnest voice: ‘‘ You say we are to be like two 
comrades; very well. Then I can speak plainly. Ihave 
made my plans, and | shall adhere to them as firmly as 
you have made yours, and no doubt mean to carry them 
out. First of all, let me beg you not again to put gold 
into my writing-desk; it makes me nervous to have so 
much about me; and what am I to do with it?’’ 

‘Am I to believe you, Juliane?’”’ said Mainau, laugh- 
ing—“‘ really believe you don’t want money? and only yes- 
terday you told me that you had a right to wear ermine 
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and lace as your ancestors did. You will soon be tired of 
the school-room—you can’t wear ermine there; and you 
will enjoy draping your beautiful figure in costly robes, 
and sweeping them across the stately halls of the court, 
and doing as other ladies do; and then very soon you will 
come to me and ask for your pin-money to be increased. 
She *’—and he pointed to the picture of his first wife— 
“ thoroughly understood the art of spending money, and 
you—you will soon learn it.’’ 

** No, never!’’ she cried, decidedly. ‘‘ Never! I am 
_ proud—very proud—of my forefathers; they were noble- 
men and gentlemen from generation. to generation, and 
there is nothing I love more than to read their lives and 
histories. But their merits belonged only to themselves, _ 
and I have no right to assume them as heirlooms to cover 
my own short-comings. I would never wish to appear in 
the glory and state my ancestors indulged in, now we are 
reduced to our present level. Only when I meet with the 
new arrogant wealthy nobles, I love to cling to the old 
shield of our house, and hear it ring as clear and Peres 

it did hundreds of years ago.”’ 

Mainau looked at his wife in astonishment as she stood 
before him, all the pride of her youth and noble descent 
beaming in her flashing eyes and haughty bearing. 

«¢ And why do you say this now?’’ he asked, coldly. 

“* May I beg for a definite understanding?’’ she asked, 
as she turned away her eyes‘and took no notice of his ques- 
tion. ‘*May I be a true mother to your son Leo, and 
teach him without any one’s aid? And will you inform the 
Hofmarschall that he is not to interfere with me?’’ she 
demanded, her voice soft and yielding, as she walked across 
the room. 

‘‘It will be very difficult to arrange,’’ he answered: 
passing his none thoughtfully over his handsome brow; 
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‘but that will not prevent my giving you full power over 
the boy, as you wish, and we will see which career your 
nature will let you follow out—the self-sacrificing life you 
propose in the school-room, or the worldly woman, the 
daughter of the Countess Trachenberg, née Princess 
Latowiska. ’’ 

‘‘ Thank you, Raoul,’’ she replied, with child-like sim- 
plicity, ignoring the irony of his last remark. 

He stretched forth his hand to take hers and kiss it, but 
turning hastily, she walked to the door, and opening it, she 
said, merrily: 

‘“Such politeness is not necessary, you know, between 
good comrades; it’s best to understand each other at 
once,”’ and nodding her head, she disappeared. 


CHAPTER X. 


Frav Lown had a hard time just now. Her patient: 
was restless and excited, and required constant and un- 
weary attention. For years the Vale of Cashmere and the 
Indian House had remained undisturbed and quiet from © 
all intrusion from the outside gay world; rarely had a 
strange footfall been heard on the pathways, or a noise, 
resounding in the woods, reached the ear of the sick in- 
mate of the retired dwelling; but lately, every day, and 
sometimes twice in the day, troops of gay cavaliers and 
laughing ladies rode noisily in front of the house, quite un- 
conscious that the clattering of the horses’ hoofs and the 
sound of their voices caused constant pain to one within, 
and grave anxiety and trouble to the other. The brightest 
and merriest of the party was the duchess—who had lately 
recovered her spirits in a manner which had greatly sur- 
prised those who had guessed at her secret affection for 
Mainau. From one to the other it had been whispered 
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that after such a ‘‘ mad, senseless step,’? he would 
naturally lese the royal regard and favor with which he 
had so lately been distinguished, and the affection of the 
high-born lady would be changed into bitter enmity; but 
nothing of the kind came to pass. Never had the proud 
lady so passionately and humbly loved the man whose bride 
she had once promised to be, as since the day he had mer- 
cilessly stabbed her to the heart, and morally crushed her 
spirit beneath his will in the presence of her whole court at 
the Féte of the Lindens. 

She suffered terribly for a few weeks, then came the 
hour when, as she rode forth in the forest, she met her 
‘rival on her wedding-day, as we have seen; and after that 
momentary glance at the veiled figure in the carriage, she 
told herself she need not feel jealous of the ‘‘ red-headed 
girl,’? who had no beauty and no attraction to win and 
keep the heart of such a fastidious man as Mainau. 

It was soon known, too, in the court circle that the mar- 
riage was, in the fullest sense of the term, a ‘‘ mariage de 
convenance,’’ and that the old Hofmarschall disliked it so 
much that he had made every effort in his power to pre- 
vent it; nay, more, that he hoped yet to be able to dissolve 
the bond, and separate his nephew from the daughter of 
the house of Trachenberg. 

Immediately after the- marriage, Mainau resumed his old 
garcgon habits—occupied his elegant suite of apartments in 
the town, often for days together not returning to Schon- 
werth, or in any way interesting himself in the welfare of 
his young wife, and began talking again of his journey to 
the East. Besides, whereas his first wife, with her exquisite 
toilets and graceful manner, had always been a welcome 
attraction at the court, the second he had not even pre- 
sented. 

And thus it was that the duchess had recovered her 
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spirits, buoying herself up with the conviction that, in 


spite of the daring and hasty marriage, she had nothing 
to fear. The passionate man had had his revenge, and 
henceforth would be content to let his friendship for her 
resume its old familiar footing; and happy in this belief, 
she rode in the Schonwerth forest day after day, and was 
merry and bright with her ladies, and was always in good 
humor. 


At the castle the governess had been dismissed. There 


had been a warm discussion between uncle and nephew, in 
which loud words of altercation had been heard by the 
servants proceeding from the sick man’s apartments. His 
stick had struck the floor in evident angry vehemence, and 
the young baron had left the old man’s presence with a 
white face and flashing eyes; but half an hour after, Leo’s 
bed was removed to a tiny room by the side of Liane’s, and 
from that moment it was an understood fact that hence- 
forth the young mistress would have entire charge of the 


child’s education and training, and would make his right- | 


ful position respected by all in the house. , 

The servants knew that their old master, the Hofmar- 
schall, could not endure the presence of the new wife, and 
that ‘‘ the young baron had no affection for her;’’ but not 
one among them would have dared to gainsay her author- 
ity or have hesitated to obey her slightest commands. At 
first they resented the quiet, dignified manner in which 
““the second wife’? looked into all the domestic arrange- 
ments of the castle, and personally saw that her orders 
were executed; but after awhile this passive mood wore off, 
and they became reconciled to and even pleased with this 
singularity, especially as the time soon arrived when the 
hitherto domineering and reserved housekeeper voluntarily 
opened her linen-press and drawers for the aneberii0u of 
the gentle but keen-eyed young mistress. 
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Since the conversation on the morning following her 
wedding-day, Liane had not again sought for a private 
‘interview with her husband, and she had also avoided giv- 
ing him any opportunity of accusing her of pride. She rare- 
ly opened her lips when he was conversing with the Hof- 
marschall at the tea-table, and she sat so still and seemed 
so intent upon the embroidery which seldom left her 
hands, that Mainau was convinced she had no thoughts 
beyond Leo’s lessons and her housewifely duties. 

And now that he had successfully transplanted the 

** quiet, passive nature ”’ to the head of his establishment, 
where peace and comfort appeared to reign under her 
rule, and made him feel that for the next six months at 
least he could be free from care and anxiety respecting his 
child’s welfare, he began to prepare for his long talked-of 
journey to Palestine and the Hast. | 

“It’s the Mainau gypsy blood seething in me,’’ he 
laughingly told the Hofmarschall one evening at tea in 
answer to the old man’s remark about his wandering habits, 
which answer made his uncle very irate, and some hot 
words followed, in which the Hofmarschall sternly forbid 
his nephew to give way to his desire to travel, not only for 
his own sake, but for the sake of the honor of the old name. 

During the discussion Liane sat by the window, as 
usual, taking no part in the convesation; but as she drew 
stitch after stitch through her work, she thought of all 
she had heard of the three handsome and accomplished 
brothers, who, five-and-thirty years ago, were the orna- 
ments of society, and more sought after than any other 
young men of their age. 

The old, gray-headed man over there, with an angry 
flush lighting up his wan features, had some reason to 
curse the wandering propensities of his family, and to pro- 
test against them as earnestly as he could. 
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He was the middle brother, and for him it would have 
been impossible to breathe any other air than the court 
atmosphere. He had ever desired court favor, and aimed 
at the highest position, as the Countess Trachenberg was 
wont to observe when she wished it to be understood that 
she had refused the offer of his hand. 

‘* A suitable rank ’’ was what he wished for, and a suit- 
able rank he obtained; and through it the then reigning 
duchess ‘‘ proposed’? to him a high-born wife, whom he 
accepted, and boasted to the end of his days that his feet 
had never trodden the paths of commonplaceness. 

His eldest brother, on the contrary, loved a free, unfet- 
tered life. When quite young he had visited the extreme 
north of Europe and America, had fished and hunted with 
the Indians, and, after years of roaming, had returned to 
his native soil, where, by his extravagance and thought- 
lessness, not only his brothers, but most of his friends, 
were obliged to turn their backs on him. 

Fortunately, a young and beautiful heiress fell in love 
with him, whom he married and adored. But at the end 
of a year she died, leaving behind her a son, named Raoul, 
and a will bequeathing her fortune to the week-old baby. 
Her husband buried her, and then started for the Brazils, 
where soon after he died. 

The boy grew up a rich, handsome, talented man, with 
the world and all its pleasures at his feet; and as Liane 
gazed at him sitting near his gray-headed uncle, and 
puffing blue clouds of smoke leisurely in the air, she asked 
herself why he could not be content to remain where he 
was, without traveling abroad for no special purpose. 

‘* Beautiful Schonwerth!’’? he cried out just at that mo- 
ment, waving his hand toward the landscape before him 
with a mocking pathos in his voice. ‘‘ Beautiful Schon- 
werth! much-envied possession! It’s to thee we owe this 
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feverish desire for travel! Uncle Hofmarschall was in the 
town looking out of his office window when Uncle Gisbert 
von Mainau sat here in the chimney-corner!”’ 

The priest was right when he said that the mention of 
his youngest brother’s name always put the old man in a 
rage. ' 

Hardly were the words out of Raoul’s mouth, when the 
Hofmarschall turned pale with anger; but checking the 
passion raging within, he hastily gathered his things 
together, took up his red silk pocket-handkerchief, put the 
bottles in his pocket, and said, icily: 

** Pardon me, but I think I will retire; my nerves are 
not strong enough to bear the‘evening air, or be entertain- 
ing. Who can make himself stronger or more robust 
than he is? It’s all very well to say ‘ beautiful old age,’ 
but to feel it is another thing. I used once to admire 
French customs and manners; but now it strikes me as 
almost ridiculous when I see Germans imitating and tread- 
ing in the footsteps of— Well, well! My dear Raoul, 
your character is very like your unele Gisbert’s. Who 
could or would deny the likeness? And if it pleases you, 
I congratulate you; but I do most earnestly hope that you 
will be led into the right road, which he, poor fellow, 
groped his wav into at last, through much suffering, and 
which brought him peace.’’ . 

‘* Ah! how melancholy! Poor uncle! he was sick and 
ill, and—became pious!’’ provokingly replied Raoul, 
calmly twisting the end of his cigar between his finger and 
thumb, while the Hofmarschall rang his silver bell with a 
loud clang. 

A man-servant appeared, to whom the invalid said, 
sharply: 

‘‘ Push my chair to my bedroom.”’ 

But his nephew sprung up, with a gesture ordered the 
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servant to stand away, and rolled the old man in his chair 
to the door; then Soe over him, he said, politely but 
coldly: 

‘**1 always wish to suey ever mark of respect to Leo’s 
grandfather.’ 

The old man stiffly inclined his head, but did not reply; 
and the servant rolled his chair across the corridor, while 
Raoul shut the door and returned to his seat by the tea- 
table in the dining-room. 

The young wife would willingly have gathered her work 
together and left the room, rather than be alone with him; 
for after the conversation which had just taken place, she 
had no desire to speak with him on the ordinary topics of 


her uneventful life. But she could find no excuse for | 


going away, as it was not time for Leo to go to bed, who 
was racing up and down the steps with Gabriel outside the 
glass doors. So she drew her chair closer to the widow to 
catch the fading light, and went on with her embroidery. 

** What do you think of the eccentric family to which I 
have brought you, Juliane?’ suddenly asked Mainau 
after a pause, during which he had lighted himself a fresh 
cigar. ‘“*‘ My uncle is ready to tear out every hair of his 
head at the bare idea of a drop of ‘ fool’s blood ’ running 
through his veins; and for him he is right, with his love 
of forms and ceremonies. And you, Juliane? I believe, 
with your quiet, natural intuition, you agree with him, if 
I judge you rightly?”’ 

He waited for an answer, but none came. She did not 
even raisé her eyes to his face, not seeming to deem it 
worth while to contradict him and assure him that she 
thought the contrary. She drew back her head, and held 
up her work to the light, to examine the effect of the 
shading to the flowers she had just completed. Her ten- 
der, ripe lips were slightly pressed together, but not the 
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faintest tinge of ‘color deepened the clear are white of 
her forehead. 

Her husband gazed at her sweet fond sihioht with its 
drooping eyes and delicate profile, had something of the 
lifeless look of a statue about it, and involuntarily won- 

- dered within himself if it were possible for anything, 
except family pride, to bring an expression of interest and 
animation into her countenance. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion convinced him that it was well if it were so, and that 
he would not alter her indifference if he could. 

“That is a very beautiful design,’’ he said, carelessly, 
bending near her and touching the embroidery in her hand. 
“*T can quite understand that a reserved, quiet woman 
could so thoroughly interest herself in this kind of work 
as not to be influenced by the world around her. I dare 
say now you have scarcely noticed the difference between 
me and my uncle?’’ 

His voice was low and persuasive,» as if he wished to hear 
her confirm with her own lips the opinion he had expressed 
of her indifference. 

“T have noticed enough to be astonished that you your- 
self are constantly evading the order of your own pro- 
gramme,” she answered, gently. ‘* You say you wish for 
a quiet, peaceful, even, family life, and yet only just now 
you did all in your power to irritate the Hofmarschall.’’ 

She never called the old man uncle. 

“You are too hard on me, dear Juliane,’’ he said, 
laughing, and rising from his seat. ‘* The programme need 
not be adhered to so very strictly as long as I remain 
here, and have the reins in my own hands to guide as I 
will. Why, I should die of ennwi if I carried it out to the 
letter. All I want is peace while I am away,’’ he con- 
tinued, beginning to walk up and down theroom. ‘‘ Good 
heavens! what a mass of complaining letters would come 
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in from all sides! My first wife, Valerie, was an adept in 
that kind of thing. In the darkest corner of my writing- 
table there is a whole bundle of such messengers—of love. 
I bound them all together most tenderly with a bit of rose- 
colored ribbon, but I have never touched them since, for 
fear the spirit of discord and strong will and childish tem- 
per, which imbued them somehow or other, should creep 
forth again. Then, too, she had her confessor, the priest, 
our chaplain here, to direct and counsel every emotion of 
her heart;, so she always had the best of it.’? \ 

For a moment a malicious smile lighted up his face, but — 
vanished as quickly as it came, as after awhile he resumed: 
‘¢Then, too, I am rather proud of the way I treat my 
worthy uncle. I feel as much of a hero asa child who 
refrains from touching a cake within his reach. Now, 
have you ever seen me in a passion with him? Ask any of 
our neighbors about me, and your hair would stand on end 
at the stories they would tell you of my ungovernable tem- 
per. But here I conquer myself, perhaps for the sake of 
indulging now and then in the delight of pure self-admira- 
tion.”’ 

The young wife suddenly raised her eyes, and met his 
looking earnestly at her. But there was no warmth, no 
passion, no lighting up of the expression as each met the 
other’s glance, which tells so forcibly of sympathy between 
man and woman. Liane dropped hers, and thought to 
herself that through woman’s weakness and caresses, there 
- was nothing a man cared for so much as the display of his 
own power and will; and he shrugged his shoulders, took 
up his hat, and contemptuously came to the conclusion 
that the sad, gray eyes cared for nothing beyond counting 
stitches, and only listened to his talking as an accompani- 
ment to the red silk she was embroidering into the muslin 
in her hands. 
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““T’m going,’’ he said, after watching the boys at play 
on the veranda for a moment or two. ‘‘ Take care, 
Juliane; it’s getting dark, and our brave servants swear 
by their lives and souls that Uncle Gisbert’s spirit haunts 
that bow-window where you are sitting. You know he 
made them carry him in here when the death agony was 
on him, But why do I tell it you at all? Such sinless 
souls as yotirs need not trouble about such things.’’ 

‘* Other spirits have power over us only according to the 
way we fear or love them,” she replied, simply, not 
noticing the irony of his tone. ‘‘I don’t fear your uncle 
Gisbert’s shade one bit; but I should like to know why he 
wished specially to die here.”’ 

‘That I can tell you. He wanted to have a last look at 
the Vale of Cashmere,’’ said Raoul, gravely drawing near 
to the window, and standing close to his wife as he pointed 
over the garden. ‘‘ Down there, under the obelisk, he 
wished to be baried.”’ 

inn Were re” 

**Can’t you see the monument?—a little to the left— . 
there. ”’ 

And putting his hands on her head, he playfully turned 
her face toward the side. ‘ But what wonderfully thick 
hair you have, Juliane,”’ he said, as his fingers pressed the 
rich coils on her head; ‘‘ it is really—’’ 

But Liane quickly drew away her head from beneath his 
hands, and blushed scarlet as, looking at him with eyes 
wide open with astonishment, she said, interrupting him: 

*“* You know we are to be good comrades—only.”’ 

For a second he stared at her questioningly; then frown- 
ing, and with a heightened color on his cheeks, he re- 
marked: 

“I beg your pardon. I—I have shocked you as well as 
myself. I had no idea that in touching your hair I should 
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raise such a shower of indignation,’ he said, with an un- © 
steady voice, as he moved away from her vicinity. 

He did not see that she trembled as she sat down and 
tried to go on with her work. She bent over it to hide her 
emotion, and, outwardly, was the same reserved, quiet girl 
as before. But Raoul did not again repeat to himself that 
she was capable of no feeling. He watched her graceful 
figure, and noticed, to his own amazement, how=beautifully 
full and symmetrical was the rounded bosom that rose and 
fell somewhat more rapidly than usual. His eyes wan-. 
dered to the soft contour of her throat, and he smiled as 
he saw the pearl-white, smooth skin overspread by a tinge 
of pink, which grew deeper and deeper as he looked, till 
it was a deep rosy red. He did not again seize his hat, 
which he had some five minutes ago flung on the table; 
_ but he was not content with himself. He felt vexed with 
his wife for reminding him of their compact just because 
he touched her hair for a second, and discontented with 
himself in that he had been reminded of his own wish and 
desire, and rebuked for his careless thoughtlessness by an 
unloved wife. 

‘*T really wish Uncle Gisbert could come back in the 
flesh and look over this,’’ he said, calmly, as he walked to 
the window-sill. ‘‘ For thirteen long years he has been 
lying under the red marble, while the Indian plants and 
trees he loved so well have flourished in the northern 
atmosphere, far beyond his own hopes. That’s one of 
our constant points of dispute, too, between my uncle and 
me. ‘The whole lot of plants must be put under glass and 
kept warm every winter, and the exotic animals cared 
for—it costs a deal of money, as you may suppose—and 
every year my uncle insists that, as much as possible, these 
plants shall be uprooted and done away with, whereas J, 
on the contrary, insist that not a leaf shall be disturbed.”’ 
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““ And the exotic life that the German nobleman trans- 
plated to his northern home?”’ she asked, in a low, melodi- 
ous voice. : 

He started and came over to her. 

‘You mean the poor thing in the Indian House?’’ he 
said. ‘* Look at that fellow there; look at him well.’’ He 
pointed to Gabriel, whose elegant figure was bent double to 
improvise a horse for Leo to ride on, and bearing patiently 
the cuts the child was unconsciously inflicting on him with 
his whip. ‘‘That’s a type of the race who are brought 
over the sea as costly treasures—cowardly, faithless, and 
cringing like a dog as soon as they are under subordina- 
tion. I have an extreme aversion to the boy. I would 
forgive him if he caused a few blue marks to appear on my 
son’s back, rather than see such abject, dog-like submis- 
sion in a creature endowed with a soul. Leo, get off 
Gabriel’s back directly!’ he shouted, in an angry voice, 
opening the window and frowning darkly as he passed out. 

Gabriel had just reached the top step, heated and out of 
breath with the effort of carrying the child’s weight up the 
stone flight, the beautiful oval of his face appearing like a 
marble statue, so pale and still were the features. 

“*Go home immediately,’’ ordered Baron Mainau. ‘* Do 
you hear, sir?’’ and he turned his back on him. 

The boy grew white to the lips, the smile died off his 
face, and a frightened, ghastly expression of terror stole 
over the lad’s countenance. 

It touched Liane’s heart to watch the careful, gentle way 
in which he let the harsh man’s child glide from his shoul- 
ders, and then caressingly lay his hand on the boy’s curly 
head in a silent farewell before turning away, as he had 
been so roughly ordered. 

Poor lad! his young soul had been taken possession of 
by the relentless Church, with the sanction of the orthodox 
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nobles, and the imperious man standing there was crushing 
it blindly and hourly beneath the iron foot of his indomi- 
table pride. 

‘* Good-night, dear child!’’ Liane called out, as the boy 
went down the steps silently and dejectedly. 

She gathered her working materials together, and pre- 
pared to leave the room, knowing full well that she had 
no influence to alter the boy’s painful position. She said 
not*a word, but her whole attitude and bearing showed 
how bitterly she felt the injustice of the roughness just 
shown to the lad by the lord of the castle. 

He looked at her silently as she arranged her basket, 
then lighting afresh his cigar, he said coldly, pointing to 
one of the banana-trees in the Indian garden: 

“Do you see that costly Musa there? Well, it will 
stretch thankfully upward to the cold heavens, even while 
it is being dragged down into the region of the—dung- 
house. - For such I have no mercy.’’ 

Liane had her back to him as he spoke, but she did not 
move even a muscle. 

*“ Will you be good enough to look at me for a mo- 
ment?”’ he said, after a moment’s pause, somewhat sternly. 

It was the first time that he addressed her in this tone, 
and with no little astonishment she obeyed him. 

‘“T hope my wife, in her virtuous scorn and innocence, 
is not thinking of shielding this—bastard!’’ 

She started and trembled, as she always did at home 
when her mother’s sharp voice was raised in anger, and 
turning her face to her husband, she gazed at him with 
large, frightened eyes. 

The stern expression on Raoul’s countenance softened 
immediately as he met the innocent, girlish look of sur- 
prise his words and tone had called forth, and it was some- 
what falteringly that he exclaimed: 
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‘* How pale you are, Juliane, and your eyes look just as 
little Red Riding-hood’s must have done when she saw the 
wicked wolf in her grandmother? s cottage. Now, I sup- 
pose, it’s all up with our good comradeship, eh? If so, 
Ym sorry,’’ he added, shrugging his shoulders, as if re- 
gretful for a circumstance over which he had no control. 
*“ But I will explain the affair to you,’’ he said, presently, 
pacing the room with a quick, hasty stride. ‘‘ When | 
Uncle Gisbert came back to his native land after years of 
wandering, I was a lad about fourteen. I already wor- 
shiped the man, though I had never seen him. His fort- 
une was reported to be marvelous, and stories were told of 
his life and adventures that rivaled the tales of the ‘ Thou- 
sand and One Nights.’ Then, too, as he had purchased 
Schonwerth when he was in Benares, and improved it 
according to his taste, all the good people in the town 
were desirous and eager to see him. Never shall I forget 
the handsome man, with his simple manners and grand, 
noble face, with its habitual melancholy expression. The 
Vale of Cashmere was his idol and. hobby, and behind that 
paling down there lived and breathed a being whom he 
had had carried from his traveling carriage to a sedan- 
chair, and from it to the Indian House, and those who were 
privileged to lift in their arms the ‘ pale Lotus-flower of 
the Ganges,’ swore that she was no woman, but a lovely 
witch, composed of air and perfume and beauty blown 
together by the wind.”’ 

‘* She makes the same impression on one now,”’ thought | 
Liane to herself, ‘* with her foreign face. That half child, 
half woman seems only bound to earth by the chain on 
her neck and the ring on her hand.”’ 

‘* Besides, my uncle, the Hofmarschall, and the priest, 
who was then only a simple curé, few visited at the castle, 
the proud reserve of the owner frightening all away,” 
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Raoul went on. ‘‘ Even I had only once the intense 
delight of being allowed a three days’ visit, and while 
there I was overcome with a curiosity equal to Bluebeard’s 
wife.’? He smiled as he knocked the ashes from his 
cigar, and then continued: “‘ Of course it was not a case 
of blood or life; but my uncle simply refused to have me 
again. Why? The beautiful foreigner hidden behind the 
palings haunted my hot young head. Turn your head 
away if you like, Juliane. But at that time woman’s 
beauty was the only religion’I had. 1 worshiped it; I 
have swum through dashing waves to catch a castaway 
kerchief that had covered a lovely bosom, and had drunk 
_ often enough bad champagne out of a ballet girl’s silken 
shoe, so why should I not clamber over the palings of the — 
Vale, to have a peep at the woman Uncle Gisbert loved as 
his life? It is true that the gate was not locked, neither 
was the delicate Lotus-flower kept a prisoner, and I am 
sure that the only reason why the Vale of Cashmere was 
forbidden me was that the beauty did not care to be 
molested by the beardless nephew of her lord and master. 
Well, one day, with my heart beating wildly, I crept 
through the bushes, and saw my uncle right before -me. 
He said not a word, but for a moment his eyes glistened 
with a mocking, compassionate look that so exasperated 
me that I forgot all my dignity and pride, and fairly took 
to my heels and ran. ‘That same day, without any order 
from me, the carriage stood before the castle door, with 
my portmanteau packed, and my uncle, without a word 
‘of reference to my foolish curiosity, bid me a cordial fare- 
well, and sent me back to the institute. There was a 
damper for me!’ . 

He stepped over to the window and gazed out over the 
Indian garden. It was beginning to get dusk, and most 
of the trees and plants were hidden in shade; but the 
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golden pinnacle of the temple was still bright with the 
dying rays of the sun. 

““T did not see my uncle again,’’ he went on, after a 
pause, ‘till after his death, when his last wish was being 
fulfilled, which was to have his body steeped in some 
decomposing preparation. I had been sent for as soon as 
he died, and when I entered his room there he lay on a 
white satin cloth; instead of the rose perfume of the Vale 
of Cashmere that he loved so well, a disagreeable odor of 
incense fumed over him, and around his bed murmured 
words of prayer were being uttered, and priestly mouths 
were praising him for having, at the last hour, repented 
the error of his ways, and turned to the right path. But 
why repeat all their formula,’’ he interrupted himself im- 
patiently; “‘ the poor man was worn out with suffering, 
his nerves were shattered, his brain was wandering, and he 
died. And that was the sad end of a life full of exquisite 
enjoyment and one long dream of pleasure. ’’ 

Liane still stood by her work-table, hardly conscious that 
she was twisting and untwisting a ball of wool in her 
trembling fingers. Close to her was the wide bow-window 
in which Uncle Gisbert had died, with his last look on his 
beloved Indian territory, his last conscious thought directed 
to the scene of his joys, in spite of the incense and priestly 
mockery around him. A long, gray, ghostly light fell 
through the window on the polished floor of the room, 
casting a shadow like a huge cross on the oak table in the 
middle, and weirdly glimmering on the tall moving form 
of Baron Mainau as he slowly paced up. and down the 
apartment. Liane shuddered, and remained silent, breath- 
lessly waiting for her husband to go on. 

Presently he resumed: 

‘‘T knew that a child had been born in the Indian 
House. I had even seen the little creature, with its melan- 
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choly face, in Frau Lohn’s arms, and the sight always 
strangely moved me. As there was no will, 1 naturally 
concluded that this child was the heir. I said so openly, 
and then I was shown a paper. For months before Uncle 
Gisbert died, he suffered from an affection of the throat 
which prevented his speaking, and obliged him to express 
all he had to say in writing. There are numbers of papers 
-of his written in this way. There ’’—and he pointed to a 
‘medieval writing-table with a high back—‘‘in this so- 
called curiosity case belonging to the Hofmarschall they 
are still preserved. But the paper I refer to expressed in 
strong terms that the girl occupying the Indian House, 
the Lotus-flower, the beauty whom I had never seen, had 
proved faithless; and very distinctly, in a few plain words, 
ordered the boy to be brought up in the service of the 
Church. I read this document, and agreed that there was 
‘nothing else to be done but obey its behests; but it made 


my blood boil with indignation—as it does to this day 


when I think of it—that such a fine, noble fellow as my 
uncle was should have to suffer from woman’s perfidy. 
And thus my uncle, the Hofmarschall, and I, became co- 
inheritors, and took, possession of the estate. And now I 
was master of the beautiful tropical garden, and I could 
walk through the palings without any fear of encountering 
the lofty figure of my uncle, and being mortified to death 
by his compassionate, mocking laugh. And down in the 
Indian House, with its reed roof, lay the exquisite Lotus- 
flower, stricken to death as if by an avenging stroke of 
lightning—”’ 

**And you might see her now,’’ came aber involun- 
tarily from Liane’s lips. 

He shuddered as if in pain, as he replied quickly: 

** Do you think so? NotI. Iwas healed of my fever 
forever. Such a faithless woman I would not touch with 
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my foot. Besides,’’ he added, more to himself than ta 
her, ‘‘ [ can’t endure looking at sick people; every feeling 
in me revolts at the sight of suffering. The creature is 
_ not right in her head, is paralyzed in all her limbs, and at 
_ times screams so that it makes one tremble to hear her. 
She has been dying for the last thirteen years. I have 
never seen her, and, as much as ae I avoid even the 
road which leads to the Indian cottage. ”’ 

While he was speaking, Liane had a longing to go to the 
side of her husband and tell him of the warm sympathy 
she felt for him in such a peculiar position as his respect- 
ing the boy and his parentage; but the dragon-headed 
monster Pride held her back, and the fear that he might 
misconstrue her words kept her silent: 

She waited a few moments; then, as he too was silent, 
she closed her work-basket, Ae called to Leo, who was 
amusing himself outside on the steps throwing stones. 

‘“* Say good-night to papa, Leo,’’ she said gently to the 
boy, as he noisily ran across the room and threw himself 
into her arms. 

Raoul took him up and kissed him, and as he put the 
child down, he bent toward his wife, and said: 

**'You won’t again go and see the woman in the Indian. 

House, Juliane?’’ 

ie No. 29 

** And I hope I sha’n’t hear any more of that soft, com-- 
passionate ‘ Good-night, my dear child.” You understand 
that [ am obliged to—’’ 

*“T must have a little time to think over it before I. 
decide,’’ she said, interrupting him; and nodding her head, . 
she took Leo by the hand and left the room. 

“* Like a school-master!’? he murmured, irritably, be-- 
tween his teeth as the door closed on Liane’s figure. 
““ Bah! it’s just what she is fit for,’’ he thought, angrily, . 
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as he called for his horse and rode away to the town, 
where he spent the rest of the evening and all the night. 

At his club that same evening, in speaking to his friend 
Ridiger about his home, he said: 

‘* T won a prize in my life—she neither sings, paints, nor 
plays the piano; so, thank God, I shall never be wearied 
with dilettante performances! Sometimes she looks hand- 
somer than I imagine she could; but she fails in esprit, and 
hasn’t a grain of coquetry in her nature, so I have nothing 
to fear on that head. I can leave her without a doubt but 
that all will go well in my absence. Her letters will never 
keep me awake one single night. I can tell beforehand 
what they will be ike—a mixture of school-girl earnestness 
and housewifely accounts. My boy has taken to her won- 
derfully; he learns well with her, and even my uncle seems 
overawed by her quietness, her cold disposition, and the | 
renowned Trachenberg pride, which last she thoroughly 
understands how to assert whenever her dignity is attacked. 
I shall be off in a fortnight. ”’ 
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VOLUME II. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE duchess sent word to the Hofmarschall that she and 
her two sons would pay him a visit. There was nothing 
unusual in this proceeding. During the life-time of her 
husband she and the duke had constantly partaken of the 
hospitality of Schonwerth, for the Hofmarschall was high 
in favor with the royal pair, and regarded as a true and 
faithful subject of both. Even during the year following 
the duke’s death, when the royal widow lived in retirement 
and solitude, away from the pomp and ceremony of the 
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— court, she had often, when riding through the forest, dis- 
mounted from her horse, and accepted a cup of coffee in 
the drawing-room of Schonwerth Castle. On these occa- 
sions her beautiful face, with the ruched crape cap on her 
head, looked, in its sorrow and sadness, as if carved in 
marble; and the ‘old Hofmarschall, as he gazed at her in 
his polite, kindly way, gradually arrived at the conclusion 
that the grief-stricken lady had really loved her husband. 
But after the announcement of Baron Mainau’s approach- 
ing marriage, she ceased her friendly visits at the castle, 

merely sending now and then to inquire after the health of 
her old friend, who had suffered lately from an attack of 
gout somewhat severer than usual. 

Now, however, Herr von Riidiger appeared one after- 
noon with the announcement that the little royal princes 
were very anxious to come and pick the fruit from the 
castle garden, as they had been in the habit of doing every 
summer for years. Dinner was just over, and dessert was 
on the table, when Herr von Ridiger arrived. The old 
Hofmarschall sprung up as if he had suddenly grown young 
again, put his crutch in the corner, and made an effort to 
crawl to the window without support. Then he beckoned 
Liane to his side, and gave her a number of instructions 
regarding the viands and wine to be had the next day. 

“* Now what are we to do?’ exclaimed Raoul to his 
wife, as he followed her from the room when she had fin- 
ished speaking to his uncle. ‘‘ I had agreed, as you know, 
to your wish that you should not be presented at court till 
after my return from the East; but as the duchess intends 
honoring us with a visit to-morrow, you must receive her, 
and be duly presented.’’? And he added, as he tried to sup- 
press a smile of self-consciousness, and shrugging his shoul- 
ders in malicious despair: ‘‘ I don’t see how you can avoid 
it.” 
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‘“‘T know that,’’ she replied, calmly; and taking from 
her pocket a tiny note-book, she began writing in it the 
orders she had just received about the cellar, slowly walk- 
ing across the wide corridor. 

‘‘Good. Your coolness and self-possession under all cir- 
cumstances: are really remarkable. But there s ope thing 
I should like to give you a hint about, if I may.”’ 

‘* Why not?”’ provokingly indifferent came the question. 

‘* The duchess has a—well—dislike to all studied sim- 
plicity of dress; she laughs at it, and— Now, your incli- 
nation, Juliane, in that—’’ 

‘*T hope you give me credit for having tact enough to 


know when to follow my inclination, and when to appear — 


as befits the honor of my rank,’’ she interrupted, laughing, 
as she stuck the pencil in her note-book, and put both in 
her pocket. ‘‘ Don’t fear; I won’t wear a muslin dress.’’ 

At the door of Baron Mainau’s apartments stood two 
new traveling -cases, which had evidently only just 
arrived. Raoul’s eyes glistened when he caught sight of 
them, as if in spirit he had already crossed mountain and 
dale, river and sea, and was far away from Schonwerth, 
out in the beautiful East. 

** Ah! I see my trunks are come. I am glad,’’ he said, 
joyously lifting the lid of one of them, and trying the 
hinges and lock, while Liane left him and went on to the 
housekeeper’s room to give her orders for the following day. 

The housekeeping at Schonwerth was no easy task for 
the young wife. The Hofmarschall had silently acquiesced 
in her assuming the control of the house; but his penuri- 
ous disposition, and being obliged to account to him for 
every farthing she spent, made the duties an irksome and 
onerous task. , His unlimited suspicion, his fear of being 
robbed ‘of even one penny, and his belief that every one 
deceived him, were daily sources of anxiety and worry to 
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the young mistress. The only reason for his dislike to his 
nephew’s second marriage arose from this cause: he feared 
that more money would be spent, and extravagance and 
‘luxury take the place of his miserly habits and mean, close 
expenditure. 

Liane soon found out how he watched her actions and 


interfered in all her arrangements, and that nothing went 


on at the castle that he did not more or less spy into as far. 
as was possible; even her letters were always passed 
through his hands before they were brought to her. Those 
from her brother and sister she had no objection to his 
looking at; but one day a letter arrived from her mother— 


_ the first she had received since her marriage. Liane could 


not help noticing that the seal was broken, and it was with 
a beating heart and heightened color that she hastened to 
read its contents. In the first few lines the countess com- 
plained of the sad state of her health; that a stay at one 
of the baths had been ordered her, but that Ulrike was 
hard as a flint, and would not advance her one penny for 
the journey. ‘Then she went on to appeal to her ‘‘ dearest 
daughter’s ’? kindness, and begged her to send some of her 
riches, a little of her pin-money, to help her mother 
recover her health. 

That the Hofmarschall had read this letter Liane had no 


doubt; but she was convinced of the fact by the malicious, 


triumphant, fixed look he gave her when she met him at 
dinner in the dining-room. Of these constant worries, 
small as they were, she made no mention to her husband. 
In his presence the Hofmarschall kept a guard on his tem- 
per and tongue, and treated her with marked politeness 
and respect. Besides, as she thought to herself, what 
advantage would she gain if she did complain; and that, 
too, to one who would have peace at any sacrifice? So she 
said nothing but passed it all by in silence. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tr was just three o’clock in the afternoon when Liane 
entered the drawing-room. She wore a rich, sea-blue silk 
dress trimmed with velvet of a darker shade. Her hair 
was beautifully dressed, and the bright golden shimmer of 
the thick plaits shone in beautiful contrast to the dark 
folds of her dress, and gave a charming grace and beauty 
- to her appearance. Wide, open, hanging sleeves showed 
her dimpled arms to the elbow; and the body, cut square 
in the bosom, with folds of lace to her throat, displayed 
the exquisite contour of a figure as perfect and as rounded 
as Hebe’s. Not even in her brocaded bridal robe had the 
** red-haired T'rachenberg ”’ looked so queenly and dignified 
as she did on this occasion. 

“You are much too soon, my dear .lady,’’ cried the 
Hofmarschall, who was sitting by the window in his own 
chair on wheels, to be able to bow to the duchess as she 
passed in her carriage ere entering the court-yard. He 
was conversing with the priest, who was standing near. 

As Liane walked toward him, he fixed his sharp eyes 
with a frown of displeasure on the large bouquet the girl 
held in her hand. 

“Good heavens! what a waste of flowers! The green- 
house must be stripped bare to supply such a bouquet! 
Raoul is really a fool to have so many of these exotic 
flowers. 'l'hey cost enormous sums, and are of no use 
except to fade in meddling hands. The hostess, madame, 
need not appear as if she were going to a ball!’’ he added, 
with a sneer. 

Liane stood still and let the cross old man have his say 
uninterrupted. She could have told him that his own 
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daughter had often, in a fit of temper, plucked just such 
a costly bouquet to pieces, and stamped her tiny feet on 
the broken flowers; but, instead, she quietly observed: 

**My husband desired me to hand these flowers to the 
duchess when she arrives. ”’ 

*“* Ah, ha! chen I beg a thousand pardons!’’ He looked 
at his watch, and added: ‘‘ There is still plenty of time be- 
fore our guests arrive for me to say a few words to you on a 
subject that, although painful and disagreeable to me, I 
can not avoid mentioning. ‘This morning you sent a small 
box to Rudisdorf, addressed to the Countess Ulrike, your 
sister. Now you know that I prefer seeing what goes to 
the post, and sending it off myself to the town. However, 
be that as it may, your little packet must have fallen into 
very awkward hands, whoever it was you confided it to, 
for it was returned to me in this state;’’ and he took from 
the side of his chair a small box with a portion of the lid 
wrenched off. 

As he spoke, a deep red flushed the cheeks of the young 
wife; but when he produced the box, and handed it to her, 
with his withering smile, the color died away, and left her 
face so deathly white, even to her lips, that one would 
have thought the blood had deserted her body. 

Involuntarily she glanced at the priest, who slightly 
bowed, gazing at her with an expression of admiration and 
entreaty in his eyes which immediately brought her to 
herself. Laying the bouquet on the table, she stepped 
nearer. 

** And I have something else to say, which I hardly know 
how to put into words,’”’ said the Hofmarschall, stroking 
his upper lip, and hesitating as if he were really pained at 
being obliged to speak out what was on his mind, while he 
looked steadily at Liane as a cat does at its prey. ‘“‘ Be- 
sides, we are quite en fumille, my dear lady, and I am sure 
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it will never creep beyond these four walls that you have 
made a slight mistake, as I conjecture, at least.” 

Slowly unbuttoning his coat, he took from his breast- 
pocket a small jewel-case. 

“This, unfortunately, slipped out of the box, as, angry 
and annoyed at the carelessness of the servants, I snatched 
it too roughly from the table.’ 

Touching the spring with his fine, half-bent hee 
the lid flew open, and exposed a beautiful amethyst, set 


- round with brilliants, flashing its red-blue light on every 


side. The jewel was made in the form of a rose, to be 
worn either as a brooch or a locket. 

** You must pardon me if I mistake,”’ he went on, hold- 
ing the ornament toward her, “ but I could swear that this 
beautiful little jewel\ has often hung on my aaughter’s 
throat. It is one of Raoul’s family jewels: is it not?”’ 

**No,’’ replied Liane, firmly and calmly, taking the 
ornament out of its case and deftly moving the gold plate 
at the.back.  ‘‘ I suppose you know the crest of the Prince 
von Thurgan? | At all events, have the goodness to con- 
vince yourself that it isengraved here on the gold. I re- 
ceived this brooch from my grandmother—my father’s 
mother—or, rather, I inherited it. I suppose you will 
acknowledge that the grandchild of ¢hat Princess von 
Thurgan is incapable of such an act, or, as you presume, 
*‘ mistake,’ which—’’ 

““ For God’s sake, dear lady,”’ he interrupted, now really 
embarrassed, “‘ don’t say such things. Have I then been 
so unfortunate as to cause you to completely misunder-. 
stand me? Impossible! How could I say what I did not 


think? Iwas right in what I meant. I said the word: 


mistake—that meant I believed the cases had got mixed— 
for in our family there exists a jewel exactly like this.’? 
““T know there is. I have Raoul’s family jewels in my 
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_ dressing-room, and soon after I came here I compared the 
jewels in the case with the inventory.”’ 

** That is, you took possession of them at once, which | 
. don’t blame you for. You have a right to them, full 
right, especially when you send back the remains of your 
family grandeur to your sister. You required that jewel 
no longer, but to her it would be very welcome.’’ 

He spoke sneeringly, and with a sarcastic smile playing 
on his thin lips which made him look hideous. Liane had 
a hard struggle with herself to keep back the tears the 
old man’s taunting words brought to her eyes; but she 
knew that if he saw this proof of his power to wound her, 
his triumph would be complete. 

Taking the box from the stool on which it had been put, 
she laid it on the writing-table with the costly carving, 
near which the old man sat. 

**'You are in error,’’ she said, looking him straight in 
the face. ‘‘ I hold the memory of your daughter in honor, 
and the jewels that she ornamented herself with I will 
never wear. J examined them simply because I am 
responsible for them while they are in my possession. 
You are still more in error, Herr Hofmarschall, in suppos- 
ing that I sent that ornament to Rudisdorf in order that my 
sister might deck herself with the ‘ remains of our former 
grandeur.’ How Ulrike would laugh at such an idea!’ 

Then taking a paper-knife from the table, she slipped it 
under the lid of the box and opened it wide. With trem- 
bling hand she took out first a packet wrapped in blotting- 
paper, containing some carefully dried plants, which she 
laid aside, and then a picture, from which she removed the 
soft paper, and taking the empty box in her hand, she 
tapped it lightly with her fingers, and added, bitterly, her 
bosom heaving, and her eyes flashing proudly at the old 
man: 
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‘* Besides that jewel, which I inherited from my grand- 
mother, you see there is nothing of much value in the 
box.”’ 

The Hofmarschall’s face reddened with shame, and his 
eyes drooped before the young wife’s searching glance. 
He had deserved the reproof; but he said, hastily: 

‘‘ But why, the devil! do you prove it tome? Do you 
expect me to apologize for what I have not done? How 
can you suppose that I doubted your veracity for one sec- 
ond? JI believe your word—believe all you say; and even 
if you were to assert that you were sending that jewel to 
your home for the sole purpose of its being hung round 
the neck of your mother’s lap-dog, I would believe you!”’ 

His tone was so insolent, his expression so scornful, that 
Liane felt her blood boiling with indignation. She was 
about to turn her back on her tormentor and leave the 
room, when she noticed the priest, who had been a silent 
witness to the insults she had received, touch the Hofmar- 
schall’s arm, and give him a side look, as if in warning. 

Did he mean to come to her aid? she thought. Was 
this one of the moments of trouble that he had prophesied 
would come to her, in which he begged her to call to him? 
No; never would she hold out so much as a finger to this 
priest to implore his aid—no, not if he had the whole world 
at his command, and with a glance could free her from 
Sorrow. 

“Such an absurdity would never enter my head,’’ she 
hastened to reply before the priest had time to speak. 
“You know I am a Trachenberg, and life has ever been 
too earnest with my family for such childish silliness. 
Why should I conceal it? The whole world knows how 
poor we are; that our fortune is all gone. I was sending 
that jewel to my mother, that she might dispose of it, and 
have the money necessary for a month at the baths.”’ 
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© Ah! why do you tell me all that?’’ said the old man, 
laughing aloud; “‘ or shall I accuse you of niggardliness? 
You have pin-money to the extent of four hundred a—’’ 

““T believe that is my affair, and mine only, what I do 
with that money,” she broke in, excitedly. 

“* Certainly; and I have no right to inquire if you invest 
it or spend it on your toilet. But what an idea you must 
have of the value of the jewel!’? Touching the case with 
his finger, he said, contemptuously: ‘‘ Why, the thing is 
only worth about ten or twelve pounds. My stars! Ten 
pounds for the Countess Trachenberg’s expenses for a 
month!’ 

‘* The stone was valued once,’’ she replied, courageously. 
**T know the sum will not be sufficient; that is why I—’’ 

She hesitated, and a warm blush mounted to her cheeks. 
She seemed afraid to go on. 

‘Well?’ asked the Hofmarschall, stooping forward, 
and looking at her with his cold, malicious eyes. 

**That is why I was sending another object, which 
Ulrike won’t sell for less than five pounds,”’ she replied, 
in a low tone, with her voice slightly trembling. 

‘Ah! What are the wonderful resources you have at 
your disposal, fair lady? Is this the object you refer to?’’ 
pointing to the picture covered with soft paper on which 
her hand rested. ‘‘ It is a painting, is it not?’ 

66 Yes. ) 

‘Your own work?”’ 

‘*T painted it.”” | 

She pressed her hands together on her bosom to still her 
beating heart. Like a flash of lightning, the scene in 
Rudisdorf-dining-room rushed before her eyes, when her 
mother in her anger had flung the botanical book out on 
the terrace, and she feared—she knew not what—for the 


fate of her picture. 
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‘* And you intend selling the painting?’ 

““T said so just now.”’ 

She would not look at him. She knew that his small, 
shrunken eyes blazed with evil triumph, from the slow 
emphasis of his question. It was like a cat tormenting a 
mouse. . 

‘*] suppose vou know some amateur, or have some rich 
friend who wandered into Rudisdorf, and then duly paid his 
debt by buying such works of art—as that?’’ 

At these words her courage returned. She no longer 
felt nervous or bashful; her fear vanished, and she was 
herself and calm again. 

“That kind of begging I would scorn to employ, of 
course. I preferred selling my paintings to an authorized 
dealer,’’ she said, quietly. 

The Hofmarschall started as if he had been stung. 

‘*' That is to say, in plain words, before your marriage 
you earned your bread by the work of your hands?’’ 

‘* Partly—yes. I am aware that in telling you of this I 
put myself in your power, and that, in consequence of this 
avowal, my position in this house will be more painful to 
me than hitherto; but I risk it, preferring a thousand 
times to brave your displeasure than to hide a secret of 
which I am not ashamed. I will not, and owght not 
to act toward those here as I did to mamma, for fear 
of her anger. She knew nothing about it.”’ 

“The deuce take it all! How could Raoul replace my 
proud, gentle child, my Valerie, by such a—a—substituté 
as you?”’ cried the old man, in despair, gnashing his teeth, 
as he threw himself back in his chair. 

The priest sprung forward, and would have taken 
Liane’s hand; but she waved him away, and retreated to 
the end of the room. 

But he followed, and said, earnestly: 


¢ 
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“You are unwise to speak so, madame. You must 
acknowledge that you are excited, and are saying things 
now that in a calmer moment, and under different cir- 
cumstances, would appear in another light.’’ 

“No; I won’t acknowledge anything of the kind, Herr 
Hofprediger. What I have said is true, and I maintain it. 
With my hands I have worked for money, and received 
payment. And now that I see the impression my confes- 
- sion has made, I breathe freely. 1 know that the sharp 
eyes of the Hofmarschall would sooner or later have dis- 
covered what I have done, and I should then never have 
forgiven myself for keeping silent about it, for I should 
have felt as if I were ashamed of my poor days. J 
ashamed! No; God knows I am not.’’ 

And turning to the Hofmarschall, she added, passion- 
ately: 

*“ Would it have pleased you better if you had heard 
that I lived on charity before I was married? You despise 
a noble lady because she works when she has no fortune to 
support her. But how, on the other hand, could nobles 
respect themselves if they thought that their crests dared 
only appear on a golden shield? Thank God that we live 
in days when no one is ashamed to be a devotee to art.’’ 

«* Art!” repeated the Hofmarschall, sarcastically. ‘‘ Art! 
the daubing, you mean, that the drawing-master teaches 
to a dozen girls from the same copy—and—”’ 

The words died away on his lips. 

Was the changing expression on his face caused from 
shame or astonishment? He had taken the paper careless- 
ly off the picture as he spoke, and as his eyes glanced on 
it, he fell back in his chair, and heaved a deep breath. 

The priest hurried to his side; but the old man covered 
his hand over the painting, as if he wished no one to see it. 

It was a picture of the ‘* Lotus-flower ’’ that the young 
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wife had painted; not lying on her bed of pain, paralyzed 
in all her limbs, but as a lovely young girl, in all the glory 
of youth and beauty. It was the same face, but free from 
suffering; the same Bajadere from Benares that the Ger- 
man noble had brought with him to his northern home. 

She was slightly reclining, with her head resting on her 
hand. Gold ornaments were in her hair, and one lovely, 
shining black tress lay on her bosom, and rippled across 
the gold and purple silk scarf which covered her shoulders 
and part of her arm. ‘The large, fringe-like leaves of a» 
musa-tree cast a soft shadow over the figure, while in the 
background the sun shone bright and glistening on the 
marble steps of the temple and the rippling water beneath. 

The water and background were only sketched in; but 
every line and touch of the brush showed the finished hand 
of a master. The head, with its passionate eyes, and 
small, unearthly, beautiful features; the turn of the 
throat; the way the tiny feet were half buried in the green 
grass; the graceful, voluptuous figure, enveloped in a 
Bajadere’s veil—all was so exquisitely painted, with such 
firm outline and pure coloring, that as a picture it was a 
work of merit such as is rarely seen, and one that even the 
Hofmarschall was obliged to confess to himself, was a 
proof of considerable talent. 

He soon recovered from his surprise, and raising himself 
on his seat, he said, tauntingly: 

‘* Ah! even this young lady, with her cold, passive man- 
ner, has her Hvye’s share of curiosity, and seems to take a 
delight in finding out all the piquant histories in our 
family, diving into the musty archives at home, and into 
the secrets of the Indian garden here. You have certainly 
a great talent,’’ he added, bitingly, ‘‘ and have succeeded 
admirably in your subject, but for that very reason you 
will understand that this painting ought never to go beyond 
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the walls of Schonwerth. We have been foolish, it must 
unfortunately be confessed, but the idea of bringing to 
light that story of our shame in order that a woman, 
under pretense of filial affection, may win glory and 
renown as an artist! My dear, that picture I shall take 
possession of, and [ will send the Countess Trachenberg 
the necessary money for her visit to the baths.” 

**No such thing, Herr Hofmarschall; I refuse in my 
mother’s name!’’ cried Liane, losing all self-command in 
her distress. ‘‘ She would rather stay at home, I know.’’ 

The Hofmarschall uttered a shrill, mocking sound of 
laughter as he with difficulty rose from his chair, and 
going to the carved cabinet, took from a drawer a little 
rose-tinted note which he held toward her, saying: 

“* My dear, take the trouble to read this, and judge for 
yourself if a lady who did not hesitate to apply to an old 
admirer for the loan of five hundred pounds to pay her 
gaming debts would be likely to refuse a kindly meant 
offer to defray her bath expenses? -She accepted the five 
hundred pounds thankfully, but has not repaid me. 
Luck was against her, I suppose.’’ 

Mechanically, but with an incredulous look on her face, 
Liane took the paper from the hand of the Hofmarschall 
and moved to the window. She could not and would not 
read the well-known angular writing; the ‘‘ Mon cher 
ami”? which caught her eyes as she seized the letter 
stabbed her to the heart with shame. For a moment she 
felt as if she could no longer bear the scrutinizing looks of 
the two gentlemen, and to avoid their gaze she turned 
round to hide her face in the embrasure of the window, 
when she started back with a cry. The glass-door was 
open, and outside, on the stone steps, with his back toward 
the room, and with his elbows resting on the stonework, 
not a couple of yards off, stood her husband. He must 
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have heard every word that had been uttered inside the 
room, not a syllable could have escaped him; and if he 
really had been there all the time, and had heard all the 
bitter, insulting things which had been addressed to her, 
then he must be a coward. Love from him she did not ask 
for nor expect, but surely she had a right to his knightly 
help, to his defense of her honor, even as a brother would 
come to the aid of a sister in like circumstances. 

‘** Give me back my letter at once,’’ cried the Hofmar- 
schall, as he imagined she was putting the little note in her 
pocket to keep it; ‘‘one must have some hold over you, 
young lady, for you are by no means a harmless adversary 
to contend against. ‘To-day I have learned to know you; 
you have the instinct of race in you, and more spirit than 
I gave you credit for, so please return me my much-loved, 
rose-tinted little note.’’ 

She handed him back the paper, which he carefully laid 
in the drawer and locked. Just then Baron Mainau 
stepped forward through the glass-door, not with his usual 
elegant, nonchalant manner and bearing, but with a firm, 
hasty tread and flushed face. 

Had a thunder-bolt suddenly fallen into the room, the 
Hofmarschall could not have looked more astonished than 
he did at, the sudden appearance of his tall nephew. He 
sunk back in his chair, and exclaimed: : 

** Mein Gott! Raoul, how you startled me! I did not 
hear you come up the steps.’’ 

“Why not? Is it so very astonishing that I should join 
you here to receive our illustrious guest?’ replied his 
nephew, quietly, but looking anxiously across the invalid’s 
chair to the spot where his wife stood. She was leaning 
against the carved table, but one could see that she trem- 
bled, from the fluttering of the lace at her sleeves. The 
cruel communication the triumphant Hofmarschall had 
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just made about her mother had wounded her to the quick. 
She felt as if she should never get over it, but she would 
not let kim see how deeply it had pained her, and was 
struggling with herself to be outwardly calm, and the dark 
gray eyes which met the gaze of her husband unflinchingly 
were calm and dignified, though her whole frame shook 
with angry and indignant emotion. 

Raoul went to the large table in the center of the room, 
poured out a glass of water from a carafe, and handing it 
to her, said: 

** You look feverish, Juliane; do drink this.’’ 

But she waved it away with a proud gesture, astonished 
that he should offer her water to calm the excitement 
which a few decided, energetic words to her enemy on her 
behalf might have prevented altogether. 

** Don’t distress yourself about her, Raoul,’’ soothingly 
remarked the Hofmarschall, as his nephew put the glass on 
the table again. ‘‘ It’s the natural excitement of a débu- 
tante, or, rather, of the débutante here in Schonwerth, for 
out in the world, on the walls of the art dealers, the young 
lady is already well known. What do you, who are a 
sworn foe to all blue-stockings and female Raphaels, what 
do you say to this? Just look here at the secret talent 
that was hidden behind the marriage contract you and 
your beautiful wife signed. It’s a great pity—a thousand 
pities—that I am eee by circumstances to confiscate 
this painting.’’ 

The young man cael the picture and studied it care- 

fully, while his wife’s heart sunk within her at the flush 
- she saw mount to the roots of his. hair. Each instant she 
expected to hear a contemptuous ‘* Mere daubing ’’ come 
from his lips, but instead, with his eyes fixed on the pict- 
ure, he said to his uncle: 

** You forget that the right to confiscate, or the contrary, 
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remains, in this case, with me. How came the painting 
here?”’ 

** Ah, yes; how did it come here?’ repeated the Hof- 
marschall, shrugging his shoulders. ‘* Why, through the 
awkwardness of your servants, to be sure. The box in 
which it was locked was brought to me broken open.”’ 

‘*T’ll have that inquired into, and punish such careless, 
rough hands,’’ answered Raoul, laying the painting, with- 
out a word of comment, on the table. ‘‘ And this, what 
is it?’ he asked, pointing to the packet of dried plants, 
by the side of which lay a manuscript. 

~“ That,’? said Liane, before the Hofmarschall could 
speak, ‘that paper contains a few dried wild plants, as 
you can see, a few species of orchids which are rarely to 
be found round Rudisdorf. Magnus sells to Russia num- 
bers of pressed plants, and I have often helped class them. 
If I have sinned against the etiquette and prejudices of 
your family by indulging in this innocent amusement, 
then I deplore the unfortunate mistake,’’ stretching out 
her hands to her husband with an entreating gesture. 
**'You can see,’’ she added, ‘‘ that I have no ink-spot on 
my finger; and you know that I have not once committed 
the imprudence of wearying you with my botanical knowl- 
edge. And yet, by the awkward carelessness of your sub- 
ordinates, I am standing here as if unmasked, and dare not 
justify myself.” 

And with a charmingly graceful movement, she put her 
soft, outstretched hands to her temples, as if to stop their 
throbbing, as she went on, in a low, passionate tone: 

‘*} am sorry to be obliged, aguinst my wish, to break 
through our compact. Let me, Raoul, just this once, 
speak the truth and acknowledge the cruel, unnatural 
compact we made. But I could not help myself; it was 
not my fault, and it shall not happen again. I must say 
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one thing more, and refute the accusation just made by 
your uncle, that I sent my paintings to the dealers to 
make a name for myself in the world. When my first 
painting appeared before the public, I was ill for weeks; 
not from fear of my right to paint—oh, no!—but fron 
anxiety as to the risk I ran. And when the money for it 
was laid in my hands, I shed bitter tears; for I felt I had 
sold a Donen of myself—my soul—and so it has been 
always.’ 

During this painful scene, the priest paced up aaidt down 
the further end of the room, his hands folded behind his 
back, while his broad chest heaved with inward emotion. 

If either the uncle or his nephew had given him one 
hasty glance, they would have seen that the tall, black- 
frocked man was evidently struggling hard with himself 
not to spring on them like an enraged tiger. 

As the young wife finished speaking, he ceased his hasty 
strides, went over to the window, opened the glass door, 
and shading his eyes with his hands, gazed up the narrow 
winding road, as if searching for some object. 

**T thought so—I heard aright,’’ he cried, eagerly, 
drawing a deep breath of relief as he turned toward the 
Hofmarschall. 

“¢ The duchess will be here directly; I can see her car- 
riage on the road.” 

** Ah! very well. We were going to be sentimental, I 
fear,’’ said the old man. “‘ It’s time to go; and he rose 
from his seat with tottering, uncertain steps, walked to 
the chimney-glass, put his white tie in order, and sprinkled 
some costly perfume on his handkerchief, waistcoat, and 
coat; then, with hat in hand, he left the room, dragging 
one leg after the other in painful uncertainty. 

When he was gone, Liane folded the paper neatly 
together, put it in the box, and tried to fasten the lid on. 
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‘‘ Well, venerable sir,” said Raoul to the priest, who 
-was evidently hoping that the young man would leave the 
room first. ‘Don’t you think that her highness will be 
disappointed if she does not receive the usual blessing from 
your lips on her arrival?’’ 

The two men looked at each other; the one with a mock- 
ing, cold light in his eyes; the other with a warm, angry 
glare that he took no pains to conceal. 

‘*T will follow you directly,’ continued Mainau, waving 
his hand toward the steps; not with the polite, respectful 
manner that the court chaplain was accustomed to have 
observed toward him, but rather as a polite command 
from the lord of the castle, who added, as his lip curved 
with a sarcastic smile: 

** Don’t distress yourself about me; I shall be in my 
place at the right moment. ’’ 

The priest slightly bowed his tonsured head, and retired. 

Raoul watched his retreating form, as he slewly, step by 
step, disappeared from view; then, suddenly turning 
round, the cold light in his eyes changed into a soft, warm 
regard. He held out both his hands to his young wife. 

** Why do you offer me your hands?’’ she asked, keep- 
ing still as a statue, and not moving from her place. ‘* Is 
it a token of your generous pardon? I don’t acknowledge 
it, for | have done nothing wrong. I have not neglected 
one of my duties, either to your son, or as a mistress and 
dame Whonneur of this house, to pursue my favorite 
studies. ‘The plants I gathered in my walks with Leo, 
while teaching him the A B C of botany; but my painting 
and writing I do in the early morning hours before any 
one is about. If it is your wish and desire that I give it 
all up—give up my painting and writing—then, of course, 
I ought and must submit. But Iask you if it is right 
for the husband to throw off all the responsibility and care 
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of his household, in order to amuse himself by traveling 
abroad from year’s end to year’s end, while the wife is 
denied even the freedom to continue a favorite study to 
help her while away the tedious hours of loneliness his 
absence imposes on her. I have conceded hitherto, and 
shall continue to do so, not because I am an obedient, sub- 
missive wife, but—as Leo’s adopted mother. And,’’ she 
added, proudly, with the color flushing her pale cheeks, 
““as I have undertaken this duty, I shall go on with it; 
but for it I would not even now be presented to the duch- 
ess, and I would listen to the dictates of my heart and 
inclination, and return home to my sister.”’ 

And, with a haughty gesture, she raised her train in one 
hand, took up the beautiful bouquet with the other, and 
swept across the room. 

But in an instant her husband stood before her on her 
way to the door. His face was deathly pale, his strong, 
manly frame seemed convulsed with inward emotion. She 
trembled for a moment as she stood close to him—so close 
that his warm breath fanned her cheek—and she felt 
frightened at the strange sensation which crept involun- 
tarily through every vein. 

**One moment, Juliane,’’ he said, bitterly, raising his 
hand. ‘‘ You are wrong in supposing I wanted to crush 
you with my pardon. I would not dream of doing such a 
thing. Iam not so able to control my emotions as you 
are, and Iam much more impulsive, and speak out what 
I feel at the moment without reserve. And I can assure 
you that just now the thought of my heart was not to 
humiliate you, but to entreat your forgiveness. Hither 
you can not read the expression on another’s face—which 
is not consistent with your wonderful talent for painting— 
or the proud, deeply wounded Trachenberg would not un- 
derstand. I choose to believe the latter, and bow to your 
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will, which refuses all atonement. However, there’s the 
carriage, and we must appear before the world as a 
friendly, amicable couple,’’ he added, in his usual light, 
careless tones. ‘‘So be good enough to take my arm as 
we go down the steps.”’ 


CHAPTER AIT. 


Two carriages were before the door. In the first, drawn 
up at the foot of the broad steps, sat her highness the 
duchess and her sons; the second contained the lady-in- 
waiting and the young princes’ tutor. The duchess was 
still seated in the carriage, and had just given her hand 
to the Hofmarschall, congratulating him on his recovery 
from his late fit of the gout, when Mainau descended the 
steps, leading his young wife on his arm. <A glowing look 
lighted up the dark eyes of his high-born guest, the words 
died away on her lips, and she sent a quick, questioning 
glance toward her lady of honor, who was respectfully 
standing near her; then, with a graceful movement of her 
hand, the duchess finished speaking to the Hofmarschall, 
and, assisted by the priest, alighted from her carriage. 

Who would have thought that the gray, shrinking, nun- 
like figure whom the duchess had glanced at for one 
moment on her wedding-day could be the same haughty, 
beautiful mistress of Schonwerth who now, in rustling 
train and costly lace, was advancing to welcome her guest 
on the arm of her husband? Or who would have believed 
that the heavy, shimmering red hair, which had on that 
occasion covered her shoulders like a veil, was the same 
bright, gold-tinted mass of plaits which shone on her head 
now like a glory? 

The two ladies stood side by side. It was said by those 
wbout her court that the duchess, in laying aside the 
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mourning and appearing in a fresh-colored toilet, wished to 
renew her youth, and appear as young and as handsome as 
ever. And so it was to-day. She was dressed in a rose- 
tinted silk dress, which became her dark hair and colorless 
complexion; her very beautiful shoulders and arms were 
covered with white, clear, fine lace, and round her straw 
hat a simple wreath of apple-blossom was twisted. 

A shade crept over the face of this princely lady as she 
met the proud, unembarrassed expression of the dark-gray 
eyes, and saw the young, fresh countenance, which looked 

_so fair and girlish in the broad light of day, but one side- 
glance at Baron Mainau restored the smile to her lips and 
the brightness to her eyes. 

Rumor was right; he did not care for his young wife, or 
he could not stand so indifferent and statue-like, and 
present her with only a few short ceremonious words, while 
Liane bowed and handed the bouquet to her guest. It 
was graciously accepted, and most likely a. few of those 
umiable phrases would have been uttered, which are apt 
to sink deep into the heart of a subject when addressed for 
the first time by the lips of a sovereign, had not the glance 
of the duchess suddenly fallen on the Hofmarschall, who 
was pale as death, and seemed as if about to fall. 

**T have overtaxed my strength,’? he murmured, “‘ and 
I am afraid I must beg your highness to allow me to sit in 
my usual chair.”’ 

The duchess signified her consent, and the chair was im- 
mediately brought, into which the invalid sunk—a bitter 
moment for the man who had always prided himself on his 
punctilious etiquette and strict adherence to the forms and 
ceremonies of the court. Slowly the heavy vehicle was 
rolled over the gravel into the park, while the beautiful 
royal guest, in her rose-colored dress, walked on in front, 
leaning on the arm of Baron Mainau. Never had she 
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appeared so happy and light-hearted as now. She talked 
and laughed in unconstrained friendliness, and seemed to 
have quite forgotten the silent man in the chair, whose 
brilliant conversational powers had at one time greatly — 
attached him to the proud, reserved beauty. The little 

princes, too, had always gathered round him, and claimed _ 
him as a partner in their games; but now they seemed to 

think 1t quite natural that he was old and ill, ana did not 

speak, and was drawn about in an arm-chair on wheels. 

It was very bitter for the accomplished courtier to be thus 

neglected and condemned to a living death, when his life 

hitherto had been such a brilliant career. 

And from one to the other the ‘‘ red-headed Trachen- 
berg’? moved about so dignified and self-possessed that 
even the old courtier was obliged to acknowledge to him- 
self, against his will, that this dowerless girl’s bearing was 
much more noble and graceful than that of her royal 
guest’s, against whom he felt resentful and angry. 

‘¢ Excuse me, young lady,’’ he cried, in a shrill voice, 
glad to have some one to find fault with, as Liane stooped 
to pluck a tiny Carthusian pink growing in the grass at 
her feet—‘‘ excuse me, but to-day you had better not gather 
orchids and other rare plants for the Russian market. ”’ 

Raoul’s face flushed a dark angry red as these words 
fell on his ear, and he turned to give his uncle a sharp 
reprimand for his willful indiscretion, when the calm» 
quiet manners of his wife, as she placed the little bud in 
her waistband, silently ignoring the taunting remark, 
made him hesitate, and, shrugging his shoulders, he, too, 
thought it wisest to be silent; so he said nothing, but, re- 
turning to the side of the duchess, continued the attentions 
which his royal guest seemed only too pleased to accept. 

That part of the park where the rich, ripe fruit was 
waiting to be plucked lay near the tropical garden, under 
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the shadow of the mountain whose sheltering sides kept 
the exotic plants in perfect health. Here the concentrated 
rays of the sun compelled the banana-trees to stretch forth 
their branches, ripened the most delicious peaches, and 
caused grapes and other climbing fruit to hang in most 
enticing clusters from palings and cordons and every other 
support with which the place abounded. This little nook, 
which was intended more to please the palate than the eye, 
led to the forest through a broad pathway, at the end of 
which was a cool, graveled resting-place overshadowed by 
a group of maple-trees. From this spot could be seen the 
gable end of the so-called gamekeeper’s cottage, a small, 
pretty brick building, with shining windows, and the usual 
large antlers ornamenting the roof. It was looked upon 
as a half-way stage between the castle and the forester’s 
house, which lay in the forest a good couple of miles 
further on. 

One of the huntsmen in charge of the hunting-dogs occu- 
pied this little house at the present moment, and on grand 
occasions this man always wore his best livery, and 
appeared among the visitors as Baron Mainau’s game- 
keeper. He also had charge of the guns. 

Whenever the weather permitted, any out-of-door amuse- 
ment that the guests liked to indulge in was always 
arranged in this open space. It was the most charming 
spot in all Schonwerth; the air was cool and fresh, the 
bright-colored Hindoo temple glittered though the tropical, 
foreign-looking trees, while in the distance one could see 
the pinnacles of the castle above the costly trees which 
surrounded the inner park. 

On occasions like the present, the cook up at the castle 
was replaced by Frau Lohn. There she stands by the 
snow-white tiled fire-place of the gamekeeper’s cottage, 
making the coffee. 
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It was an old-fashioned, long-standing custom for her to 
do this for the visitors, and it was as natural to see her 
broad-shouldered, stout figure, dressed in black silk, stand- 
ing at the door of the cottage, as that the sand sprinkled 
on the gravel should be carefully and daintily raked before 
the arrival of the guests. 

Her grave face, in a cap with tartan ribbons, never 
smiled; but the coffee was so delicate, and everything that 
came from her hands so exquisitely tempting and delicious, 
that her silent, morose manner was allowed to pass un- 
noticed. 

To-day it must have been hotter than usual in the tiny 
kitchen, or the cooking had required extra attention, for 
the poor woman looked heated and tired, and but for her 
known unmoved character one would have supposed she 
had been crying, her eyes seemed so swelled and heavy. 

** Are you ill, Frau Lohn?’’ asked the duchess, kindly. 

‘* No, indeed, your highness, thanking you all the same 
for inquiring. I’m as fresh and well as a fish in water,’’ 
she hastened to reply, with a terrified glance at the Hof- 
marschall, as she brought a tray of finely woven little 
willow baskets for the princes to choose from. 

The coffee-table was soon deserted, and the royal chil- 
dren, with little Leo, dashed into the fruit plantation, and 
made such an onslaught in all directions on the best and 
richest clusters that the head gardener was in despair, and 
wondered if the “‘ little Vandals ’’ could not be restricted 
to gathering that which hung nearest to their reach. 

The Hofmarschall also was driven to the fruit inclosure, 
but he was determined, cost what it might, that his terrible 
helplessness should be overcome for an hour at least, so he 
rose from his chair, and grasping the trellis-work which led 
to the tropical garden, with tottering steps he succeeded 
in creeping along, gathering a few of the choicest grapes, 
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which he laid in a basket, and with a great deal of diffi- 
culty and pain managed to drag himself back to the coffee- 
table, where the duchess still sat. With a courtly smile 
he handed her the fruit, but in an instant the smile van- 
ished from his face, and scarlet with fright, he cried: 
““My ring! my ring is gone!’’ and hastily putting the 
basket on the table, he looked ruefully at his forefinger, 
where, a few moments before, a costly emerald had flashed. 

Every one except the duchess sprung up to seek the lost 
' jewel. The ring, ‘‘ which had always fitted tightly,’’ as 
the distressed man plaintively declared, had evidently 
fallen from the poor, shrunken finger while he was picking 
' the fruit, and most likely lay among the vine leaves, for it 
could not be found, though they all sought for it most — 
willingly. 

*“ Never mind about it now, uncle,” said Raoul, going 
back to the place where his guest sat, and anxious to put 
an end to the affair for the time. “I will personally 
superintend a search for it by the servants later on, when 
we are alone.”’ 

** Later on, when it is safely stowed away in some one’s 
pocket!”’ replied the Hofmarschall, discontentedly. ‘“* To 
trust a servant, too! and the public path is on the other 
side. Your highness will pardon me, I hope, that I am 
vexed at my loss,’’ he added, apologetically, and bowing 
low to their royal guest, ‘‘ but the ring has great value 
in my estimation, as a special legacy from my brother 
Gisbert. Only a few days ere his death he gave it me 
before witnesses, writing, as he always did, the words he 
wished to speak: ‘ Never forget that you received this ring 
on the tenth of September.’ He wished me specially to 
have it, and it has never left me till to-day. Your high- 
ness knows that my brother and I were not always good 
friends, that { very much disapproved of his free mode of 
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living, but gue voulez-vous? the heart asserts its right. I 
always loved my brother, in spite of his failings, and it 
would grieve me to lose—’’ 

‘“A stone of such very precious value,’’ interrupted 
Mainau, dryly, who was sitting by the side of the duchess. 

‘* Well, of course, there is that consideration too,’’ re- 
plied his uncle, with affected good humor. ‘“‘ Who would 
deny it?’’ he added, as he jerked his chair round, so as to 
obtain a full view of the trellis and vine, and watch all 
_ who came and went. ‘‘ The emerald is a very costly one, 
and the engraving is unusually perfect. Besides, there is 
a little mystery about it. Close to the crest is a tiny dot 
or point, that looks as if a bit of the stone had broken 
away; but under this spring appears a handsome man’s 
head; but to me it looks more like the signature of a 
name when impressed on wax or sealing-wax.”’ 

** Let us drink coffee now, and then afterward I will also 
help to find the ring,’’ said the duchess, kindly. ‘* Such 
an interesting relic mast be found.”’ 

The coffee was handed round by Frau Lohn on a rich 
silver tray, and the rustling of her silk dress and the 
crackling of the gravel under her heavy tread was all that 
was heard during a pause in the conversation. The sudden 
clattering of the costly china on the tray, as if it were | 
being knocked together, made the Hofmarschall start and 
look up, and following the direction of the woman’s gaze, 
he saw Gabriel coming along the pathway. 

** What does the boy want?’ he asked her, angrily. 

**T haven’t the slightest idea, your honor,’”? was the 
woman’s quiet reply. 

With hasty strides the boy went straight to the Hofmar- 
schall, and with drooping eyes handed him the lost ring. 
The fingers which held the jewel were beautifully formed— 
a child’s clean hand shyly and tremblingly proffered—and 
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yet the Hofmarschall seemed to shrink from this contact as 
if they had stung him, 

**Couldn’t you hand it me on a plate?’’ the old man 
_ exclaimed, pointing with a frown to the table. ‘‘ Has 
your intercourse with the castle not taught you better 
manners than to do a thing in a, way? Where did you 
find the ring?’’ 

** Down by the palings. I recognized it immediately; | 

have always looked at it with so much pleasure on your 
hand,’’ answered the boy, bashfully, as if anxious to be 
~ forgiven for bringing the ring to its rightful owner. 
“* Ah, really—very flattering, I’m sure!’’ said the Hof- 
- marschall, with a sneer, as he placed the ring on his finger. 
“* Lohn, give the boy a piece of cake, and ask him what he 
wants. ”’ 

The housekeeper put her hand in her pocket and drew 
out a key. 

““That’s what you want, isn’t it?’ she said, kindly, to 
the lad. 

6é Yes. 39 

4 My pee is rag eae and I have locked up the rasp- 
berry-juice. ’ 

** Stuff and nonsense! there are servants enough about. 
He could have asked one of them; but you know he has 
been allowed, and now thinks he has a right, to meddle 
in everything that goes on; and yet only to-day the court 
chaplain ordered him, in your presence, to indulge in no 
pleasure of any kind. You heard him say so, and can’t 
have forgotten it, Lohn.’’ 

Then, turning to the duchess, he added: 

‘¢This morning it was finally arranged that the boy 
enters the seminary in three weeks—it is high time-he 
went.”’ 

Liane looked anxiously across at the housekeeper. 
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This, then, was why Frau Lohn had been so absent- 
minded all day—why she had not been able to distinguish 
the fine damask from the common table-linen—she who 
was such an authority in all such matters. And why she 
had mislaid her keys, an unheard-of piece of negligence! 

Liane had long since found that this hard, taciturn 
woman loved the boy with all the depth of her strong, 
reserved nature, though before others she rarely showed 
any feeling toward him; and the cruel words the Hofmar- 
schall had just uttered were wrenching asunder her anxious 
motherly heart in sorrow for the boy, while in every one’s 
eyes but. Liane’s she stood there an unfeeling, morose, cross 
woman. 

The duchess looked at Gabriel through her eyeglass, as 
she said to the court chaplain: 

** So you think of making a missionary of him?’’ adding, 
as she shook her head: “‘ In my opinion, the boy is not a bit 
fitted for that vocation.” 

This remark was like an electric shock to Liane; for the 
first time she heard some one express an opinion con- 
trary to the will and wish of the priest and the Hofmar- 
schall, and that, too, from the lips of one who had it in 
her power to alter a human being by simply pronouncing a 
few words. 

The Hofmarschall sat still in his place, horrified that 
even a royal lady had ventured to express such an opinion, 
while Liane shuddered as the thought crossed her that, sup- 
posing she herself were to defend the boy now at this pro- 
pitious moment, what would the result be? She knew that 
all who sat around the table were more or less prejudiced 
against the lad, or, at least, totally indifferent as to his 
future. Her husband was eying him now asif he would 
willingly crush such a worm under his feet; and glancing 
at Gabriel, who was still standing there like an accused at 
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the bar, the young wife summoned up all her courage, and 
listening to the prompting of her womanly” heart, said, 
as she looked straight at the beautiful duchess, though her 
voice trembled slightly: 

** Your highness, Gabriel has one decided vocation, and 
that is painting; he ought to be an artist.’’ 

Each and all gazed wonderingly at the young baroness 
as she spoke; it was the first time she had voluntarily 
opened her lips since she had been in the garden, and their 
surprise kept them silent as she went on: 

“Without any guide or help whatever, he has succeeded 
with his pencil to a degree of perfection that astonishes 
me. I have seen him draw things for little Leo which the 
academy itself would accept as proof of his talent. The 
boy has a rare power of design, and a genuine love of art, 
which, unformed and crushed down as it is, denotes his 
inborn genius. You are right, your highness, in saying he 
is not fitted for a missionary, for that requires an inward 
impulse and spiritual calling for the office, which he does 
not possess, and a concentration of thought which excludes 
all the ideal; and it would be cruel to the boy, and a ter- 
rible loss to he to compel him to become what he has no 
inclination fer.’ 

The duchess regarded her hostess coldly as she popHOy, 
haughtily: 

**You have quite misunderstood my remark, Baroness 
yon Mainau. I referred to the physical unfitness of the 
boy, to his delicate, weakly appearance, and not to his 
natural talents. And, as to his tastes and inclinations, 
they must be put aside! I am really sorry that there 
exists a woman who in her heart does not acknowledge 
that every talent and desire ought to yield before this holy 
calling. We leave it to rebellious men to think that their 
knowledge, which is often founded on false learning, can 
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usurp the authority of the consecrated; it is very sad that 
such is the case, and it behooves us women to be doubly 
watchful, to form a phalanx against this onward spirit, 
keeping a firm hold on our faith, and never to doubt for 
one moment, but always remain true, and believe every- 
thing.’’ 

‘But your highness makes a woman’s task a very easy 
one; she is by nature inclined to believe, and it is so easy 
for her to follow that road, even when it unfortunately 
leads to superstition and faith in the power and might of 
Satan.”’ 

Stools and chairs were noisily pushed from the table as 
Liane ceased speaking and drew quietly back. Her hus- 
band sat near her, with his arm leaning carelessly on the 
cloth, poising a coffee-spoon on the tip of one of his 
fingers, but with his head so turned that from under his 
drawn eyebrows he could watch the sweet, blushing face, 
whose owner seemed to have forgotten every one but the 
royal lady to whom she was speaking. But as the last 
words left her lips, she accidentally looked round on his 
side, and the expression which gazed from her eyes as she 
met his was as cold and distant as if she did not know 
him. His cheeks grew dark red, and flinging the spoon 
down, he bit his lips. 

‘What do you say to that, Baron Mainau?’’ asked the 
duchess, smiling at his discomposure, and speaking in a 
flattering silvery voice. ‘‘ That concerns you, you know.”’ 

His lips curled sarcastically, as “ replied in a careless 
tone: 

** Your highness knows very well that women who believe 
in witcharatt and ghosts are very attractive to us. <A 
woman is always charming in her helplessness and fear; 
we clasp her, as we would a child, protectingly in our 
arms, and then comes—love.’’ His eyes clouded, and he 
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looked searchingly at his wife as he added: ‘‘ But a Pallas 
Athené freezes us with her breath like the ice-mountain 
maiden, and we are glad to turn our back on her.”’ 

Could that beautiful face, with the charming, smiling 
expression, and the look of triumph beaming in her eyes, 
belong to the woman who glared for a moment at the pale 
bride on her wedding-day, and then madly rode onward 
like the angel of death? 

** And you?’’ she said, nodding to the priest, who with 
folded arms sat opposite her, apparently in deep thought— 
“* and you,”’ she added, as if anxious to gather every one’s 
opinion against the young wife who dared to be inde- 
pendent in thought—‘“‘ have you no weapons against Anti- 
christ in the shape of soft, tender woman?’ 

** Your highness will kindly remember that such discus- 
sions at the coffee-table are not to my liking,’’ answered the 
court chaplain, severely and stiffly, in an instant assuming 
the manner of the dreaded confessor who had power over 
the soul of this high-born dame and held it under his foot. 
** Let us leave all that alone, and rest satisfied that 

Baroness von Mainau has no wish to deny the existence of 
a spiritual world.’’ ; 

He wished by this remark to come to her aid, to help her 
out of the difficulty she had unwittingly brought herself 
into, and if she had bowed her head in acquiescence, the 
struggle would have ended, but in doing so she would have 
beckoned her finger to him for help; but for the second 
time that day, waving aside his outstretched hand, Liane 
said, in a trembling voice: 

“¢ But I do deny the existence of a spiritual world in 
your sense of the word. I can not believe in those won- 
derful heavenly visions spoken of by the Church. If the 
Almighty sent us messengers from the spiritual world, 
they must have some form, and leave a trace behind them. 
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Though our zo00d angel is represented with a beautiful 
face, and the evil genius with a hideous one, it-is still a 
human countenance; the wings the seraphs wear, and the 
mark of the devil, are each borrowed from the animal 
world. Heaven and hell are always made to appear with 
the elements that are natural to our earth, simply because 
we can not imagine any other form in which to give an 
idea of them, and it is only in personal comprehension of 
the tone, picture, or word that the power of imagination 
lies hidden.’’ 

For a few moments a dead silence followed these bold 
words; the lady of honor moved her chair an inch further 
away, and the royal guest sat still as marble, while her 
glittering eyes anxiously and earnestly gazed first at Baron 
Mainau and then at his young wife. It is true that just 
now he had avowedly expressed a dislike to an independ- 
ent, self-reliant woman, but there by his side sat cer- 
tainly no harnessed Pallas Athené, but a beautiful maidenly 
apparition, with heaving bosom and glowing cheek and 
flashing eyes, who, in a low, sweet voice, spoke of her firm 
inward convictions, and expressed an opinion founded on 
deep, earnest thought. The duchess could not see the ex- 
pression on his face, for he had slightly turned his head 
away from her, but his careless, nonchalant manner was 
so evident that she expected him at each word to shrug his 
shoulders and good-humoredly remark: “* Let her ‘talk; 
how can it matter to me?’ 

**But you take your standing point so far from the 
orthodox belief, my dear lady, that I will not enter into 
any discussion on the subject just now, although I am per- 
fectly certain that I should be victorious in the question,”’ 
answered the priest, breaking the silence with his deep, 
sonorous voice, as if obliged to speak in spite of himself. 
~« T will, however, make you one concession, and leaving 
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aside all scriptural points of view, remind you of what one 
of the greatest poets puts into the mouth of his doubting 
hero: ‘‘There are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.’ ”’ 

*““ That may be; but I understand by that the mysterious 
powers or forces of nature. Most of those around us 
regard nature as something self-evident, about which 
there is no need to think, because they can see, hear, and 
comprehend her, not thinking that that very seeing, hear- 
ing, and comprehending is the wonder in itself, and then 
people attribute to the wise Creator arbitrary encroach- 
ments on His own eternal laws in order to satisfy some 
petty human interest. Nay, more; the Church goes still 
further, and permits subordinate spirits to break through 
this perfect arrangement merely to overawe and convince 
a shepherdess, or some other lonely soul, of God’s real 
existence, and then calls that a ‘ miracle.’ How pitiful and 
theatrical all this appears compared with God’s real eternal 
ruling and governing, for a whole firmament of angels’ 
heads sinks into insignificance before the Creator’s wonder- 
ful power, which can bring forth from the ground a small, 
variegated flower-bud. It is certain that God does not 
allow Himself to be mocked, nor does He allow Himself to 
be mocked in that which is His own self—that is, nature— 
as is proved by the way He allows Nature to avenge herself 
when her laws and rules are infringed.’’ 

‘The court chaplain gazed at Liane as she ceased speak- 
ing with the same yearning, sorrowful look that had been 
on his face when an hour or two before he had warningly 
cried out to her: ‘* You are unwise to speak so, madame.”’ 

** And have you forgotten the founder of your Church, 
madame?”’ he replied. ‘‘ Martin Luther, who gave to 
the wicked, God-opposing principle a throne and a power 
it had never before on earth?’’ 
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‘* And in the present day he would not only have hurled 
his inkstand, but also his powerful pets against this hide- 
ous abortion of human imagination.”’ 

‘‘ That’s enough, that’s enough!’ cried the Hofmar- 
schall, stretching out his hand toward the young wife to 
implore her silence. ‘* Your highness will be good enough 
to pardon such irreligious remarks at my table,’’ he added, 
turning uneasily to the duchess. ‘‘ The young lady, in 
the retirement of Rudisdorf Castle, has indulged in studies 
which, by their result, prove their origin—that is, learning 
on bread and water.”’ 

The duchess rose quietly from her chair; she could not 
sit still, for, as princess and guest, she had no desire to 
assist at a family discussion. 

‘* Shall we join the children and pick fruit?’’ she said, 
sweetly and friendlily, as if she had not heard the last re- 
mark; and putting her hat on her head, and taking up her 
parasol, she added to her sons’ tutor: ‘‘I wonder where 
the princes are? I can neither see nor hear them, Herr 
Werther. ”’ 

The priest walked by her side, as, taking Baron von 
Mainau’s arm, the royal lady slowly wended her way to 
the fruit inclosure, followed by her lady of honor and the 
tutor, thus leaving Liane like an outlaw standing alone 
under the maple-trees. Not even her husband cast her a 
look as he turned his back on quitting the table. 

‘* Don’t you perceive anything, my dear? You have 
broken your neck to-day,’” remarked the spiteful Hof- 
marschall, as he, too, left her and was driven away in his 
rolling-chair. 
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CHAPTER IY. 


Liane turned silently away, and entered a little path- 
way which led into: the forest, past the gamekeeper’s cot- 
tage. Through the window of the kitchen she could see 
Frau Lohn standing by the stove, and not far off Gabriel’s 
pale face rested against a dark corner of the wall. Here 
he had fled for refuge when the Hofmarschall had angrily 
waved to him to be off during the foregoing discus- 
sion. 

It was a great mistake, she felt, that she had spoken in 


the boy’s cause; she had only aggravated the animosity _ 


against him, and, besides, done him no good—nay, even 
harm; she had had ‘‘ her own neck broken,’’ as the Hof- 
marschall had just triumphantly announced, and she knew 
that, patient, long-bearing ‘‘ second wife ’’ as she was, she 
had shaken to the foundation the strength of her own posi- 
tion, and that now it was only a matter of time when she 
returned to the home of her girlhood. At this thought 
she breathed a sigh of relief as if a weight had been lifted 
from her heart; for now she was sure that by no effort of 
hers a separation would be sought for on her husband’s 


side, and the chain she had so mistakenly fastened round, 


her neck would be snapped by another hand than her own. 
She felt glad she had had the courage to speak out her” 


- we, 


opinions at the coffee-table. Was not each word a bitter  ~ 


protest against the unnatural programme her husband had 
imposed on her to be carried into daily use? In her hands 
he could not possibly trust now the peace of the household, 
and the care and instruction of his heir while he was travel- 
ing in the East. Naturally, the responsibility would hence- 
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forth devolye upon the Hofmarschall, who would not hesi- 
tate to accept it; nay, more, would, in all probability, 
insist that it should be placed in his hands. 

That scene at the coffee-table had determined her fate— 
and she would—be free! There, opposite to her, loomed 
the gray turrets of the castle where she had suffered so 
bitterly, been so cruelly humiliated. A shining light glim- 
mered faintly over the building, and henceforth she deter- 
mined to regard her sojourn within its walls as a wretched 
dream happily interrupted, and to try and forget that she 
had ever even had it. Back to Magnus and Ulrike!—to 
live with them again in the shabby, dear old drawing-room 
would indeed be a paradise! yen her mother’s bad 
temper and fits of anger she would willingly bear to feel 
herself once again under the shadow of her sister’s love. 
She was not returning to her mother, but to her brother. 
He had announced distinctly that the castle was his, and 
should always be a home for his sisters. Dear old Magnus! 
And the tears fell from her eyes in happy foretaste of the 
joy of the reunion. 

Just at this moment she heard behind her the barking 
and yelping of the hounds let loose from the stables. She 
turned her head, and saw her husband hurrying along, 
keeping the delighted dogs at bay by holding up his hand 
to threaten them each time they sprung up to caress him. 

_How proudly he carried his head, and what a splendid type 
of manly strength and beauty he appeared! And yet what 
amoral coward he must be, she thought, for he derided 
learning and knowledge, and was always silent when he 
ought to have defended his wife, and that solely because he 
did not care for her. And she passed on as if she had not 
seen him, with bitter contempt for him in her heart. But 
in a moment he was by her side. 

“What! tears, Juliane? Then you can ery,’’ he said, 
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with just a tinge of malice in his tone as he looked at her 
from under his still frowning eyes. 

Angrily she dashed her pocket-handkerchief over her 
face as he went on: 

** You need not be vexed. No one knows better than I 
do that they don’t proceed from a soft heart. There are 
such things as tears of bitterness, and wounded pride, 
and—”’ 

“* And deep repentance,’’ she broke in. 

‘* Ah! you regret your courage of half an hour ago? 
What a pity! And I thought all you said came from the 
deepest conviction, and that, if necessary, you would have 
gone to the stake for your opinions. So you repent? 
Shall I send the court chaplain to you? He came to your 
help just now most gallantly, and the duchess is furious 
with him for doing so. Shall I send him to you, Juliane? 
A more amiable confessor does not exist in the world; I 
know it from Valerie.’’ 

**T ought to allow you,’’ she answered, pained at his 
mocking tone, ‘‘if only to take lessons in witchcraft, and 
believe in ghosts, so that I—’’ 

She hesitated, and, blushing vividly, made a retreating 
gesture, as if to retire. 

‘‘That you may be loved, as I explained at the table,” 
he added for her. 

“*No, no; not here—not here,’’ she cried, bitterly, 
stretching out her arms toward the castle behind the trees. 
Then more quietly she went on: “‘I repent speaking as I 
did, because, by so doing, I have done harm to Gabriel and 
injured his future; otherwise, what I have said I will 
adhere to word for word, even if I am sent away on that 
account. And still further, your taunting, mocking. . 
And I repent, too—’’ 

** Let me speak, Juliane. T don’t like to hear such 
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things from a woman’s mouth,” he interrupted earnestly, 
and with the sudden paling of his cheeks that had once 
before that day so deeply troubled her. ‘‘ You repent 
having blindly, unknowingly, and innocently allowed your- 
self to be married, and you reproach me, the man of the 
world, who must have been well aware of what he was 
doing, with all the sorrow you hayve?”’ 

“* Yes—yes.”’ fate 

‘* And suppose he repents too?’ 

** Ah! then you will let me go? You insist upon it? 
To-day, even?’’ she asked, holding her breath, and her 
eyes flashing, as she pressed both hands in warm entreaty 
on her bosom. 

“That was not what I meant, Juliane,’’ he answered, 
considerably troubled at this outbreak of entreaty. ‘* You 
have mistaken me entirely,’’ he added, with emphasis, 
with a nervous tremor on his lips. ‘‘ But let us leave the 
subject now; this is neither the time nor the place for an 
explanation. ”” 

‘* Explanation!’’ she repeated, mechanically, as her arms 
fell to her side. ‘‘ That is not necessary. Why this 
delay?’’ she cried. ‘‘ God knows I have lost all the de- 
sire, all the earnest will I had to perform honorably and 
faithfully the duties in my new life. I have been exasper- 
ated and imbittered, and now the one longing of my soul is 
to return to Rudisdorf. Here there is no peace. For a 
short while I endured it—but for a life-time, impossible! 
impossible! An explanation?’ she laughed aloud. ‘A 
month ago I would have sought it willingly—would have 
done all in my power to follow your slightest wish and do 
my duty; but now, after what has happened—no, no! I 
give up, and do no more!’’ 

‘* But not I, Juliane!’’ he cried, firmly, the veins in his 
forehead swelling with emotion. 
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For a moment she stood dumb and irresolute, for she 
was frightened. _ 

“* But would it not be best for both if the rupture were 
made at once?) I think I understand why you really wish 
_ me to remain in your house; and at a trying hour like this 
it is a great satisfaction to me,’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ You 
must have noticed how my heart has wound round your 
child. Raoul, let me take the boy with me to Rudisdorf. 
I swear to you that I will love and care for him as the 
apple of my eye! I know that Magnus and Ulrike will 
welcome him kindly; and think what he would learn from 
two such gifted beings! And you can travel for years, if 
you like, without a care on your shoulders. Raoul, let me 
take Leo with me!’? And she took his hand and looked 
up imploringly in his face. 

But he snatched it violently away from her as he cried: 

** Well, really! I should like to hear every one laugh at 
such an idea—all—all!’’ and he threw back his head and 
gazed into the blue heavens, as if he saw those whom he 
meant flying above. ‘‘ Do you know how excessive vanity 
looks, Juliane? I will tell you one day, but not now, not 
for a long time; when—”’ 

His young wife suddenly drew back, and silently bowing, _ 
retreated under the maple-trees, while her husband, turn- 
ing his head to see the cause of her retreat, was rather 
taken aback by discovering that his royal guest, accom- 
panied by her lady of honor, was advancing toward him. 

It was a specially painful moment for Liane. ‘The in- 
quisitive, flashing eyes of the duchess had seen the 
vehement, angry manner in which her husband had drawn 
his hand from her grasp, and with burning cheeks she 
stepped toward her guest, feeing more and more confused 
as she noticed the mocking, amused smile which played 
round the lips of the lady attendant. Ah! the duchess had 
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interrupted a piquant scene by her sudden and unexpected 
appearance. : 

The husband had no doubt been reproving his wife for - 
her want of tact at the coffee-table, and to her entreaty for 
forgiveness he had replied by that rough act—an act which 
proved his dislike and aversion for her; and so pondering, 
the royal lady watched the advancing figure of the *‘ red- 
headed Trachenberg,’’ who just then somewhat resembled 
Marguerite, though she had no flower in her hand, — 
and asked herself why she should not confess that this 
slandered second wife was full of grace and beauty? But 
the Faust in this case did not dove his Marguerite; he 
treated her too roughly, because—well—yes—because he 
could not unbind himself from this golden-headed maiden 
as easily as he, in his thirst for revenge, had bound her to 
him. 

‘Why do you isolate yourself in this way, my dear 
baroness?’’ said the duchess, kindly, to the young wife. 

She had a basket of fruit in her hand, and if she had 
held it a little higher in the air, one would have imagined 
she was posing to represent the famous picture of 'Titian’s 
daughter, so artistic was her attitude, as she waited for her 
hostess to advance. 

** Accept my thanks for your lovely flowers. I plucked ' 
it myself,’’ she said, handing an exquisite peach to Liane. 

The lady-in-waiting cast a swift, surprised glance at her 
royal mistress, for she was not accustomed to hear the 
proud duchess thus graciously offer her thanks for any 
favor received; but she was young, and did not yet know 
that. when a passionate, loving woman is sure she has 
gained a victory over another, she can afford to be gener- 
ous, and intensely enjoys being gracious to the vanquished 
one. 

Besides, the beautiful hand that was put forth to accept — 
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the fruit, was it not the very same which five minutes aga 
she had seen Baron Mainau push from him in aversion? 
and with a sweet smile, she added: 

‘*T must scold you a little, dear young madame, and ask 
why you have shunned us till to-day. I shall hope to see 
you at the earliest opportunity at the palace. ’’ 

Involuntarily Liane glanced at her husband, who was 
standing near; his nostrils were moving slightly, as if he 
were suppressing an ironical smile, and his whole manner 
betokened no personal interest in the question or its prob- 
able answer. 

** Your highness must pardon me if I do not fulfill your 
commands,”’ she replied, firmly. ‘* My husband starts on 
his journey in a few days, and permits me to return to 
Rudisdorf.”’ 

She had said it, and as calmly as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, ‘and the solution to her difficulty was pro- 
nounced in the most peaceful manner she could have de- 
sired. . 

‘* What! Really, Baron Mainau, am I to—to believe 
that?’’ cried the \duchess, catching her breath, and for- 
getting herself so completely that her companion coughed 
to hide her embarrassment. 

‘“Why not, madame?’ he answered, shrugging his 
shoulders good-humoredly. ‘‘ Rudisdorf is a very healthy 
place, and so quiet for those who like to be alone, and I 
am such a restless, wandering bird_of passage myself, that 
I have no desire to forbid another to go back to his nest if 
he likes. ‘Take care, Juliane, he will tear your pretty 
dress!’ he cried, as Leo’s favorite hound came bounding 
round the young wife in joy at being let loose. ‘* The 
stupid brute seems to have a strong affection for you. 
What is to be done with him, Juliane? Leo won’t part 
with him, I know.”’ 
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Liane bit her lip. This was the answer 9 her prayer, 
and given in such a cold, heartless manner, too! 

The look which accompanied the words only the lady-in- 
waiting observed, and she described it later to the duchess 
asa “‘ world of aversion,” which, like a spark, flew over 
the “‘ red-headed second wife.” 


——, 


CHAPTER V. 


In the meantime, the little princes, with Leo, were 
wandering though the park. They soon tired of plucking 
ripe and unripe fruit and strewing the paths with half- 
eaten peaches and grapes. 

The coffee-table had no attraction for them. Now Frau 
Lohn, with her cups and glasses of milk, had disappeared 
into the kitchen; but on the other side, the noise and 
‘chatter proceeding from the monkey portion of the Indian 
garden seemed to attract them’ to a degree beyond resist 
ance. 

The royal lads knew that that part of the grounds they 
were forbidden to enter, without some grown-up person to 
escort them, on account of the danger of the lake, which 
was very deep; but the prohibition was disregarded. Under 
the maple-trees ‘“‘they were all talking so fast,’’ 
mamma and Herr Werther were not likely to look after 
them just now, and the lady of honor had no right to in- 
terfere, as the hereditary prince informed his playmate, 
Leo, in strict confidence. 

First they visited the bull, who had a corner to himself 
on the borders of the lake, and was quiet and peaceful 
enough. Then the swans on the water were quickly 
frightened into their houses by the stones thrown at them 
for fun, and the gold and brilliant pheasants rose up in 
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confusion at the unwonted noise of the children’s tramp- 
ing feet. 

** Leo, does the witch still live there?’? asked the young 
_ prince, pointing to the Indian House. 

Leo nodded. ‘‘If only I dared,’’ he said, switching his 
cane through the air, ‘‘ make her come out, and drive 
her into the water!’ 

*“You stupid; don’t you know that witches can’t do 
that. They only ride through the air; they are obliged 
to, if it’s for a hundred years; the shepherd told me, who 
knows it quite well.’’ 

The young hereditary prince stared with his mouth wide 


open at this wonderful news, but he was not to be moved 
th 


““ If we only had some gunpowder,”’ he said, “‘ we could. 


drive her into the air. Captain von Horst explained yes- 
terday how to doit. First one puts a match—”’ 

““There’s gunpowder in the gamekeeper’s cottage,” 
cried Leo, impulsively. ‘* Yes, the witch shall be roused 
in the air; that will be fun!’’ 

The boys darted back though the plantation, met the 
tutor on the road, and passed by the “palings where the 
duchess was picking fruit; but they were cunning enough 
not to say a word of their intention—it was to be a sur- 
prise—and noiselessly they crept into ‘the cottage. 

The key was in the door of the press ce hung the 
guns; behind, in a corner, suspended from a nail, was an 
old but richly embossed powder-horn, which the eldest of 
the princes managed to unhook from its place by clamber- 
ing on a chair to reach it. It was full. The huntsman 
happened not to be there, and the little fellow did not 
know what to do without lucifers. Presently he espied on 
a side-table a tiny end of wax-taper, and in a cup near a 
few matches. 
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“‘That’s right,’’ he said, putting the property he had 
collected into his pockets. 

Just then the man in charge of the cottage fetueleds and 
in an instant took in the whole state of affairs. He was a 
young fellow with a rather forbidding countenance, and 
no favorite with Master Leo. ; 

‘*You go away!’’ screamed the boy in a harsh tone, in 
which, however, fear for the safety of the powder-horn 
mingled. 

“What! out of my own room?’”’ answered iid man, 

the blood mounting to his brown cheeks. Without a word 

more he went straight to the prince, who had retreated to 
a corner, holding the precious horn behind his back, and 
seized the lad’s shoulder without any ceremony; but in an 
instant he was assailed on all sides. His highness the 
prince kicked out his feet, his brother dragged him back by 
his coat, and Leo sprung on him with his cane in the air. 

“¢ Wait a second, and I’ll do as grandpapa did,”’ said the 
child. ‘‘ You know he struck you on the face with his 
riding-whip.’’ 

The huntsman turned white to the lips, and raised his 
fist as if to strike the unfeeling boy to the ground. 

** All of a brood,” he muttered, dropping his hand down 
again without touching the boy. 

“Do as you like; for my part I don’t care. It would 
serve you right if a match were placed under you all!’’ 

He went out and slammed the door after him. The 
boys waited in breathless fear till his footsteps died away 
behind the sega aa and then they, too, one by one, left 
the room. 

A few moments nis Frau Lohn came quickly out of 
the cottage, held her hand over her eyes, and looked 
anxiously around, then ran as fast as her legs would carry 
her to the group under the maple-trees. 
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‘‘What’s the matter, Lohn?’’? asked Baron Mainau, as — 
he excited woman drew near. 

‘* In the Indian garden—the boys—I saw the little baron 
running there!’? she replied as fast as she could; ‘‘ and 
God have mercy on us, they have with them gun-powder 

and matches! So the huntsman says.”’ 

The duchess uttered a loud scream and clung to Raoul’s 
arm, who, without a word, led her into the pathway which 
turned toward the Vale of Cashmere. Liane and the other 
lady followed, but the lace. who was carelessly leaning 
against the palings, suddenly rushed past the duchess with- 
out any ceremony, as fast as his long legs would carry him. 

They only arrived in time; a moment later and they 

would have been too late. Just under the veranda of the 
Indian House, in between the shining reed matting, the 
boys had sprinkled a quantity of gunpowder, in the center 
of which was burning the tiny end of the wax-taper. ‘The 
lightest movement, the smallest spark, and the mischief 
would have been done, for the taper was very unsteady in 
its place. There was not powder enough to fulfill the 
boys’ wish and blow the witch’s house in the air; the 
danger lay in the ignorance of the children, who, in their 
anxiety and impatience to see their ‘“‘ mine ’’ spring, were 
leaning over the powder, breathlessly awaiting the moment 
when the flame would burn down and set fire to the 
powder. 

Leo was stooping between the two princes, and was the 
first to notice the arrival of the grown-up people. 

“Quietly, papa,’’ he cried, half whisperingly, hardly 
taking his eyes from the spot; ‘‘ we are going to blow the 
witch in the air.”’ 

With one bound his father reached the veranda, and, 
without disturbing the matting in the least degree, leaned 
over the boy and put out the tiny flame with his fingers. 
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When he turned round again his face was white as ‘death, 
and with a hysterical sigh the duchess sunk into the arms 
of her attendant. But a minute later she rose, and said 
severely : 

** Herr Werther, the princes are to go to bed without 
supper to-night, and to-morrow they are to be punished 
for their disobedience by not riding out.’’ ~ 

While she spoke, Baron Mainau had taken his little son 
by the shoulders and severely shook him. 

But Liane stepped forward, and laying her arm on the 
weeping child, said, gently: 

‘* Would you punish the child, Raoul, for the sins of 
that silly governess? or rather, you ought to do it less to 
him than you would hold the people responsible for the 
cranny which arises from a systematic and deep-rooted 
error.’ 

She laid her hand over the beautiful eyes which his 
father’s wonderful presence of mind had saved from total 
blindness. 

The face of the duchess assumed that pale, fixed, waxen 
look which Liane had remarked when she first saw her in 
the forest; she seemed to forget the presence of her lady 
companion, the tutor of her boys, even the presence of 
Raoul himself, who, his fright over, stood close by with a 
mocking smile curling his lips. She only saw the sweet, 
loving young girl pressing the child to her bosom; his 
child—his living likeness, whom this neglected second wife 
was quietly shielding by right of her position as his adopted 
mother. It was not to be borne—raging, degrading jeal- 
ousy took possession of her like a mad woman. She had 
control enough over herself not to give way to her incli- 
nation and drag the child out of ler arms; but she could 
not control her tongue, and forgetting her dignity in her 
hatred, said: 
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‘* Pardon me, my dear, but your ideas are so peculiar 
that they seem as unfitted for my faithful, much-loved 
Schonwerth, as the tri-colored flag would be if hung out 

over those grand old turrets,’’ and she pointed to the 

castle. ‘*I can not help it, and you must not be vexed 
with me for saying, that when you speak you always put 
me in mind of a teacher, or a simple mayor’s daughter, 
or even of a country miller, with your strange views. Do 
you care so little for the honor of bearing the illustrious 
name of Mainau?’’ 

** Only a short while ago, madame, I was the Countess 
Trachenberg,’’ replied the young wife, quietly emphasizing 
her old aristocratic family name. ‘* We are poor now, and 
the last scion of our name is encumbered with debt; but 
pride in my long line of ancestors, unstained in honor and 
fame, is my inheritance, and I know that I shall never cast 

a shadow on them by having a heart to feel and think for 
others, and on that score the Mainaus need not concern 
themselves. ’’ 

At this unexpected reply, the duchess drew in her under 
lip and pressed her pearl-white teeth together, and by the 
movement of her dress one could observe how impatiently 
she stamped her small foot on the gravel, and those who 
knew her best were aware that it was a sign of excessive 
and unforgiving displeasure. 

While his wife was giving this proud reply, Raoul had 
turned his back, as if intending to leave the spot; but at 
the last word he wheeled round, and laying his hands with 
mocking assurance on his heart, said: 

** Your highness, I am not to blame—indeed I am not. 
I really can not help it that you have been obliged to hear 
such words in ‘ faithful, much-loved Schonwerth.’ Even I 
believed in dove-like simplicity, but this young lady with 
the soft, Lavallicre face has not only inherited from her 
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renowned ancestors an illustrious name, but their sword_ 
seems to have descended to her too, and to be hidden in the 
tip of her tongue. I know a song about it,” and he 
shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

This sharp war of words—which was carried on in the 
same spot where the boys had laid the gunpowder, was 
here interrupted by the crying of the princes—the eldest 
one because his beloved dish of carrots was denied him for 
that evening, and the younger because he would not be 
able to ride his pony next day. 

The tutor’s whispered words had no effect, and when, in 
consequence of the visible anger of their mother, he wished 
to withdraw them from the scene, they broke into loud and 
violent sobs. 

Just at this moment the Hofmarschall’s chair was 
wheeled toward the party. The old man’s face expressed 
anxiety and wonder, and when he was near enough to take, 
in the whole party, he ordered the huntsman who was push- 
ing him to stop. ‘The priest and Frau Lohn were with 
him, both anxious to know why the lads were in such 
dreadful distress. 

‘* For God’s sake, Raoul, tell me what has happened 
here!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Is it true, as Lohn says, that the boys 
have been playing with gunpowder?”’ 

‘A game with a deep reality in it, uncle. The Lotus- 
flower was in danger of at last dying as a witch—the chil- 
dren wanted to blow her in the air,’’ answered his nephew, 
half laughingly. 

‘* Wish it had happened sixteen years ago,’’ muttered 
the old man, as he glanced at the bamboo roof; then 
louder he added: ‘‘ But how did the, children obtain the 
powder? Who gave it to them? Who gave it you, prince?” 
he asked, turning to the howling eldest son of the duchess. 

“That man there,’’ said the boy, pointing to the hunts- 
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man, who was standing behind the chair at a respectful dis- 
tance. The little coward had no courage to confess his 
own fault, and he laid it on the shoulders of another. 

“* But that’s not true—he didn’t!’’ cried Leo, indignant 
at such a lie. ‘‘ Dammer didn’t give us the powder—he 
‘wanted to take it away, and was horribly rough with us, 
and wanted to knock me down, and he called us ‘ all of a 
brood,’ and said it would be as well if we all had a match 
put under us.’” 

** Dog!’ hissed the Hofmarschall, from between his 
teeth, rising in his anger, but obliged to sink back in his 
chair from pain. ‘‘ You see now, Raoul, what’s the use 
of your soft-hearted mode of treating these fellows. You 
nourish these idlers, and shield them from hunger; but if 
one doesn’t stand by them with a riding-whip in hand, 
they are insolent, steal where they can, and finish by mak- 
ing one’s very life insecure.”’ 

‘* Prove, if you can, that I stole only once, gracious sir 
cried the man, passionately, his face distorted, and his 
cheeks scarlet with anger. ‘‘ An idler, was I? I worked 
honestly—’’ ; 

** Hush, Dammer—that will do—go!’’ ordered Baron 
Mainau, pointing to the cottage. 

‘* No, Sir Baron; I have my honor to defend as well as 
you have yours, and perhaps I hold it dearer than the great 
lord, because I have nothing else. You struck me once 
with your riding-whip,’’ he added, addressing the Hofmar- 
schall with drawn breath. ‘‘I was silent because I had 
my old father to support, but I’ve not forgotten it. You 
speak of your generous goodness. Ah! ah! when you can 
you deduct our wages. You are not ashamed to do us out 
of a penny—the whole world knows how miserly and hard 
you are! There, I’ve said it, and I shall leave Schon- 
werth; but take care of yourself—guard yourself from me!’? 
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And with his strong arms he seized the chair, shook it 
passionately, and drove it far from him into the bushes at 
his side. 

The lady of honor and the boys screamed aloud, and the 
duchess retreated toward the Indian House; but Mainau, — 
with a white face, silently snatched a strong young stem 
from the earth, and raised it in the air; ope a weak cry of 
pain for a moment broke the silence. 

‘* Don’t strike him, Raoul!’ Liane called out, biting 
her lips, and dropping her arm to her side. 


She had flown over to hinder the thrashing, and while 


the young fellow leaped out of the way, and with a mock- 
ing laugh disappeared, the blow had fallen on her arm. 

For a second Raoul stood thunder-struck; then, with an 
oath, he flung the stem from him, and would have taken 
the wounded ale in both his, but he started back before 
the priest, who, quick as lightning had sprung forward, 
and with haughty gesture and commanding mien, stood 
between him and his wife, with one arm holding Liane’s 
trembling form, with the other waving back her husband. 

‘* Well, Sir Priest, do you mean to murder me?’’ asked 
Mainau, standing still and gazing icily at the black-robed 
figure from top to toe with a sneer on his mouth which 
soon brought the man to his senses. He let go his hold, 
and stepping pee a few paces, murmured in half. 
apology: 

‘¢ But it was a fearful stroke for her to bear.” 

Mainau did not answer; he contemptuously turned his 
back on him, and looked earnestly into his wife’s face; but 
her eyes were drooped, and he could not see their expres- 
sion. With a soft, gentle movement he touched the wound- 
ed hand, which was hidden in the folds of her dress. 

** Tt’s nothing much—I can move my forefinger a little,’’ 
his young wife assured_him with an attempt at a smile, as 
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she raised her eyes full of feeling and gentleness, and for a 
moment met his sympathizing glance; then with a weary 
look she gazed upward into the blue sky overheard. 

“You hear, sir, it is not much—you can make yourself 
easy,’ said Mainau, bending toward the priest. ‘‘ For me 
the blow is heaviest; the beautiful hand will be able to 
wield her pencil to-morrow with the usual masterly touch, 
but I must all my life long carry the stain of having struck 
a lady, and henceforth. retire from the ranks of knight- 
hood.’’ And with cutting irony and sharpness, he added, 
haughtily: ‘‘ But there is one thing I ought to remind you 
of, Sir Priest: what will the implacable order to which you 
belong have to say to your unusual show of sympathy? | It 
is the hand of a heretic—pardon me, Juliane—the hand 
of a heretic which you have just—pitied.’’ 

But the court chaplain was master of himself now, and 
he answered readily, but coldly: — 

“* You speak against your better knowledge, Herr Baron, 
in giving us credit for such harshness. On the contrary, 
we are taught never to forget that even wanderers from the 
fold belong to us by baptism—’’ 

‘*T am afraid that such large-heartedness would not be 
acceptable to some of Luther’s followers,’ interrupted 
Mainau, with a short laugh, and not noticing his wife’s 
dissenting gesture as he sauntered up to the duchess, who 
was coming toward them. 

‘* What terrible things your highness has to encounter 
here in Schonwerth,”’ he said, as he joined his royal guest, 
and easily and indifferently glided into the usual court 
jargon. 

The high-born lady looked at him doubtfully, at his 
cold, expressionless face, at his graceful, nonchalant figure. 
In spite of the enmity and hatred she had in her heart for 
the second wife, she could not resist a movement of pity 
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for her pale, suffering face; but he seemed unmoved, had 
not even uttered one word of sorrow or repentance for the 
unintentional blow. Surely these two would never care 
for each other. 

‘Mamma, how is your hand?’’ cried little Leo, affec- 
tionately clinging to Liane’s arm as he drew aside her dress 
and exposed the swelled hand, lacerated with the effect of 
the blow, and hanging nervously by her side. ‘* Papa, 
papa, I never struck Gabriel as badly as that!’ 

Unmerited as the reproach was, coming as it did from 
the mouth of the child, it stung his father deeply. 

Liane saw it, and tried to remove the sad impression the 
boy’s words had produced. She assured her husband it 
was nothing as he drew near with a lowering brow, and 
protested against the advice of the duchess to go home and 
send for a physician, saying that a little fresh cold water 
from the spring would soon cool the burning skin, if she 
might be allowed to retire for half an hour to the fountain 
behind the Indian House. 

*‘That’s your reward for playing such a comedy, my 
dear madame,’’ remarked the Hofmarschall, impertinently, 
as the tutor offered to push his chair for him back to the 
castle. ‘‘ You may have seen on the stage a lady throw 
herself between two men in the act of fighting a duel. - 
That’s all very well. But the unasked service of shielding 
an insolent peasant with your aristocratic hands—fi donc !— 
Iam ashamed of you! The Princess von Thurgan, your 
grandmother, of whom you are so proud, must have turned 
in her grave!’ he growled, as Liane quietly and silently 
passed him by on her road to the fountain. 

Raoul bit his lip and said nothing; the tutor gave the 
chair a sudden push, and all left the place without a word 
more. 

The priest had vanished some minutes before. 


* 
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CHAPTER VI. 


WHEN all had disappeared, the Vale of Cashmere lay 
again wrapped in dreamy, hazy stillness in the hot summer 
afternoon. There, close by where the stone swan dipped 
his long neck, and poured a stream of water from his bill 
into the glittering basin below, might be heard the low, 
monotonous rustling of a metallic pheasant, as he slowly 


‘passed over the gravel pathway, his glittering plumage 


shining in the sun. 

And as the last sound of the Hofmarschall’s wheeled 
chair died away in the distance, one might have imagined 
that the angry scene just related was the effect of an ugly 
picture from a magic lantern, which for a moment had 
cast its shadow over the bamboo-roofed house, so peaceful 
and still seemed the whole place around. But on the path 
there still lay the stem which had wounded the delicate 
hand, and under the veranda the forgotten powder-horn, 
which a handsome peacock pecked at wonderingly. 

On the surface of the cool water in the basin floated 
quantities of white rose leaves. Liane sat by its side, and 
dipped her swelled, painful hand in the refreshing stream, 
and was surprised to see how red and inflamed it looked 
when the fluttering leaves glided round it. 

**Tt would be better to have a compress on your hand, 
dear madame,’’ said Frau Lohn, as she drew near her mis- 
tress with some linen strips on her arm. 

She made no exclamation at the sight of the lacerated 
flesh, nor folded her hands in despair. That was not her 
habit; but, hard, unfeeling woman as she generally ap- 
peared, she had a heart capable of great sympathy for 
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those in suffering, as Liane had found out long ago; and 
her strong hands trembled now with emotion as she quietly 
dipped a piece of linen in the basin, and with a glance at 
the inflamed mark, said, gruffly: 

‘That’s the fashion here in Schonwerth—a blow on the 
hand, that one would think must break every bone, or a 
furious grip on a poor little throat.’’ 

Liane looked up in the woman’s face with eyes full of 
astonishment; but Frau Lohn wrung the linen out, scatter- 
ing the crops over the gravel ere she went on, and pointing 
over her shoulder to the bamboo house: 

‘*She lying there could relate a deal. I always say 
that this castle is unfortunate ground for ladies ’’—she 
spoke in the same tone as the court chaplain might have 
used—‘‘ and when you arrived, madame, so refined, and so 
gentle, it made my heart ache for you.’ 

She gave a quick, searching glance at the bushes and the 
road; but there was no sign of living being near to hear 
her words—only a little monkey twisted himself along the 
bamboos and sprung on the roof of the house. 

Frau Lohn tenderly took the wounded hand out of the 
water, laid the compress gently over the inflamed part, and 
sighing, she went on, speaking as if to herself: 

** They all ran about in confusion at the castle—I mean 
thirteen years ago—saying that outside the red room, 
where the master was lying ill, they found the one who 
lived in the Indian House, lying dead, struck by a fit of 
apoplexy. Ah, yes! Such young, fair, tender things 
don’t have apoplexy, do they, dear madame? And then 
she was brought here; and the man who carried her hung 
her over his shoulder, as if she had been a lamb just 
slaughtered. He thought she was dead, and he laid her 
down there on the bed where she now lies these thirteen 
years. I followed him. I am certainly a hard woman— 
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no, ieee lady, I will tell the truth mow—I am not hard. I 
| have a stupid, soft heart in reality; ; and I felt as if a knife 
had cut me through when the poor young thing opened her 
_eyes as I bent over her, and eee with fear, imagin- 
ing she was to be murdered again.”’ 

Liane uttered a cry of horror. 

The woman hastily walked away, examined the garden 
in all,directions, then came quietly back, and continued, in 
a low, whisper: 

‘* When A has been said, B may as well follow; and now 
I have opened my lips and let my heart speak, I may as 
well go on. The doctor—who, in plain German, I call a 
wretch—thought the dark-blue marks on the snow-white 

throat arose from stagnation of the blood. Yes, stagna- 
tion of the blood, if you like, but caused by ten fingers 
grasping it tight—ten fingers, I tell you, madame!’’ 

‘“< But who did it??? asked Liane, with bated breath. 

Any one else would most likely have had the courage to 
stifle the desire to hear the miserable secret, so as not to 
be burdened with the weight of the knowledge; but this 
grave woman, who for thirteen long years had willingly 
and uncomplainingly worn the mask of harshness and hard- 

heartedness, touched her, and she was glad to help her tear 
away the veil of silence in which she had wrapped her soul 
for so long a period. 

“¢'Who did it?’’ repeated the woman, with a dark look 
on her face. ‘* Whodidit? The hands which are so fond 
of raising his riding-whip, the fingers with the cramped, 
bent tips, as if they could never grasp and clutch enough. 
He did it, dear lady, and he is a devil!’ she hissed from 
between her clinched teeth. 

‘He must have bitterly hated her,’ said Liane, as if 
unwilling to speak, yet obliged to say something. 

‘Hated!’ and the woman laughed a bitter, mocking 
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laugh. ‘‘ Hated! Is it hate a man feels for a woman 
when he casts himself on the ground, and begs and en- 
treats for pity? Ah! who would imagine, to see that poor, 
yellow, dried-up skeleton, that he once flew, as if possessed 
by a fury, after that poor lady lying in there! I was 
standing on the veranda there, and I could see through 
the window how he was on his knees before her. She 
pushed him away with her hands, and rushed out of the 
house, past me, into the night air. He was then nimble 
enough on his legs, and he tore after her all through the 
garden; but she was light and fleet as a snow-flake, and 
had returned to the house, turned the key in the glass- 
door, and was stooping over the cradle where baby Gabriel 
was sleeping, before he had time to follow her. In my 
dark corner, I at first feared, and then laughed, as, not 
three steps from me, he knocked with his knuckles against 
the door over and over again. But it was of no use; he 
had to go away.’ : 

Liane conjured up the whole scene as the woman so 
graphically described it. She could see with her mind’s 
eye the young mother, with flying footsteps running round 
the lake, fear and horror in her beautiful, backward- 
turned face, while behind her followed the man—the man 
of form and ceremony, the accomplished courtier, with his 
cold features inflamed with passion and anger. Was such 
a thing really possible? 

Involuntarily she rose and moved toward the house to 
peep in; but behind the windows and doors hung dark; 
stiff matting, and she could see nothing. 

**'You are sorry for her, are you not, madame?’’ said 
the woman, noticing her movement and divining its cause. 
‘* The last two days she is very still. She sleeps now; or, 
to speak plainly, it is the sleep of death creeping near. A 
few weeks more, and all will be over.’’ 
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*¢ But was no one there to shield and take care of her?’’ 
said yee her eyes moist with feeling. 

ur Wlio could? He who brought her here from, beyond 


room. The binds were drawn down, and no window was 
opened, and at times, when fear came over him, he would 
have the shutters closed, and papers stuck in the key-hole- 
that the devil might not enter his room. He was always 
a sensible man when well, but with weakness and illness he 
grew melancholy, and saw everything on its dark side; and 
to make things worse, there were two who took precious 
good care he should not be \better—he with the shaven 
head, and another who has been sent away since. And 
they told him he was ill as a punishment for building the 
Hindoo temple in the Indian garden, and for loving with 
all his heart the ‘street dancer;’? and, poor man! he 
believed it. Ah! good God! what can’t a man be made to 
believe when his head and reason are dark! And when he 
asked after the one he loved best on earth, they told him 
she was unfaithful, and had given herself to another. 
It’s fearful to think of the lies that were told, and how he 
was deceived. And all in the castle played into the priest’s 
hands, even my poor husband—God forgive him! He was 
valet to the poor master, and would have lost place and 
bread if he had only grumbled once.”’ 

It must have cost the poor woman a hard struggle to 
overcome her habit of long-endured silence, for she passed 
her hand over her eyes to wipe away the tears that, for the 
first time, Liane saw dropping from her eyes. 

*‘ And then it was’’—she went on in a thick voice, 
looking away from her mistress—‘‘ then it was that I 
assumed a hardened face and spoke roughly to every one, 
and said the lady in the Indian House was a thorn in my 
side, and her child the right— And so it was that I had 
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to take the boy to be baptized, and they compelled me to 
take care of the sick mother. Now, dear lady, don’t you 
think I have played my part well? It comes quite natural 
now, when I am up at the castle, to speak sharply to 
Gabriel and to order him about. And yet he is my dar- 
ling, my treasure, the apple of my eye, and I would give 
every drop of my blood for his sake. Haven’t I cared for 
him and nursed him from the first breath he drew, and 
wept tears enough over the unfortunate child, who always 
_ looks at me so kindly and gently, however hard I am 
obliged to be to him?’’ And she fairly broke down and 
sobbed bitterly as she hid her face in her apron. 

“And he is, of course, one of the family,’’ she added 
after awhile, controlling her sobs and letting her apron 
fall. ‘‘ He is a Mainau, as truly and surely as that the 
sun shines above us. And although the late master never 
saw him with his eyes, Gabriel is, and always will be, his 
own child.’’ 

*“You ought to have told all this to the young baron, 
my husband, at the time,”’ said Liane, gravely. 

The woman started back a few paces, and held up her 
hands deprecatingly. 

‘What! tell him?’’ she exclaimed, as if she had not 
heard aright. ‘‘ Ah! you can’t mean it! Why, if the 
young baron only catches.a side glimpse of the lad, I begin 
to tremble all over; his look goes through and through 
me. It is true that the Herr Baron is, in general, a kind 
man; he does much to help the poor, and never sanctions 
an injustice; but there is much that he wild not see and 
hear. He dislikes to be worried or bothered, and there are 
many things allowed to go on which ought, and could, with 
a little trouble, be put a stop to. He knows very well 
indeed why the per invalid there always cries out when 
the duchess passes—’’ 
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She hesitated, and was silent. 

** Well, goon. Why??? asked Liane, anxiously. 

The woman looked at her a moment ere she replied: 

*“The young baron is the very image of his uncle; so 
like him, that one could swear sometimes it was Baron 
Gisbert come to life again. And once he went by the 
Indian House with the duchess on his arm ’’—Frau Lohn 
looked cautiously round, then lowering her voice, she 
added—“‘ and she was looking at him with those burning 
eyes of hers. I was not there, so I could not see it myself; 
but my poor sick lady took it into her head that it was her 
darling who was talking and laughing out there, and she 
screamed out in a fit of jealousy; and since then she has 
always been worse when the ladies and gentlemen ride past. 
And that shows how intensely she loved her husband. But 
the young Herr Baron always says, ‘ Nonseyse! the 
woman is delirious;’ and so the thing goes on. No, he 
will do nothing for us; and in three weeks, unless the good 
God performs some miracle, my poor boy will be sent away 
to the religious seminary, and. later on, out there to the 
heathens, where he will be completely out of the way.”’ 

“But, my good woman, it was the wish of his dead 
father,’’ said Liane, with some hesitation. 

Frau Lohn looked at her young mistress with a long, 
searching gaze. 

“‘They say so up at the castle; but who believes it? 
Have you seen and read the paper they refer to?’’ 

Liane nodded. 

“*T beliéve—but who knows how it looks? You see, 
dear lady, that night you came to the Indian House and 
spoke so friendlily to Gabriel, I could have given a yell of 
joy; for I thought to myself that at last the good God had 
- sent His good angel. And an angel you are still, madame. 
I found it out when you so courageously stood by my poor 
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‘boy against them all; and just now, too, when you spoke — 
up for him again. Ah, it was good of you! But you will 
never get on well in that house, dear lady; there was only 
one who could do that who ever came here, and that was 
the late baroness. When she was angry she used to stamp > 
her foot, and throw anything that came to her hand at the 
servants; even steel and iron and knives, or her scissors— 
it didn’t matter what it was. But I won’t tell you any 
more and worry you, for you have as much to bear for 
yourself as you can manage. You have often to fight, 
and to fight hard, too, if you wish to keep any power at 
all in your hands. And you have such a good, soft heart, 
dear madame, it is wrong of me to burden you with my 
sorrow. And that wicked old man, the Hofmarschall, is 
doing all he can to undermine your influence, for he longs 
to have you go away at any price. And the young baron, 
he who brought you here—please don’t be angry, madame, 
but I will say it—he won’t stand up for you and take 
your side as he ought; that we can all see and hear. 
When the temper of the old man gets too insupportable 
for him, he will turn his back on Schonwerth, make three 
crosses, and travel away into the wild world, not caring 
one fig for what he leaves behind—not even for his poor 
young wife.”’ 

Liane’s face flushed scarlet. What a rédle she played in 
this house! The plain-spoken, uncompromising woman 
had pointed out in clear words the dubious, undignified 
position she held in the household—‘“‘ that we can all see 
and hear,’’ she had said. So she was an object of pity 
among the dependents! Not only the pride of the Trach- 
enbergs, but the wounded pride of the woman in her, was 
stirred to its very depths. But she dared not let the 
humiliation she felt be seen-even by this sympathizing 
woman before her. 
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co SS Mat 1s: a piakien that concerns the baron and me 


me alone, dear Frau Lohn, and no one else has a right to give 


an opinion,” she said, kindly, as she held out her hand to 
have a fresh piece of linen wound round the compress. 

_ Frau Lohn did not answer, but bound up the hand, and 
with a courtesy retired into the Indian House. 

_ Just as Liane reached the end of the pathway leading 
from the spring, she met the duchess’s lady attendant and 
little Leo coming to inquire, at her highness’s express de- 
sire, how the ‘‘ poor dear hand was getting on.” 

Liane took little Leo by the hand, and returned with 
him to the group under the maple-trees. She shuddered 
as each step brought her nearer the ‘‘ yellow, dried-up 
skeleton,’’ and saw the white, thin hand with the cramped, 
nervous fingers which had so murderously grasped a 
human being’s throat. 

And would not that dried-up skeleton be tempted now to 
grasp the strong woman’s throat who was close behind, if 
he had an idea that she not only knew of his black secret, 
but that she had betrayed it to another? The man did not 
know that two eyes had witnessed his dark deed, and that 
these same eyes were constantly following him from day to 
day, that they were there now, and belonged to the im- 
passive, grave face of the woman who silently and morosely 
handed the tray of refreshments round as unconcernedly 
to one and the other as if she had not even heard of the 
fearful secret she had a few moments ago so earnestly and 
sympathizingly imparted to her young mistress. 


- CHAPTER VIL. 


THe noise of the royal carriage-wheels had long since 
passed away. At an entreating command from the 
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duchess, Raoul had ordered his horse to accompany her a 
portion of the way back to the palace, and the court chap- 
lain had been graciously ordered to take a seat by the side 
of the' royal lady, as the princes insisted on sitting with 
their backs to the horses, in order to have a last glance at 
‘* dear Schonwerth.’’? The duchess was thoroughly happy, 
and smiled and talked with charming abandon. 

She did not know that many eyes were raised in angry 
indignation, as she passed along the road, at the unwonted 
‘sight of a priest sitting in the place of honor. How should 
she? And if she had—bah! what did it matter to her 
what the people thought, if it pleased her to show honor 
to the Church? 

The reigning line of the ducal house was not Catholic— 
the hereditary young prince and his brother were both 
baptized in the Protestant faith—but their mother, the 
- duchess, belonged to the Catholic side of the house, and 

had remained faithful to her Church. 

' The Protestant portion of his subjects had not been very 
pleased when the late duke married the most bigoted of 
his cousins and raised her to the throne by his side. 

Very soon after the marriage, the court chaplain—who 
was then only a simple priest—was raised to his present 
exalted post, and such was his influence that it was 
rumored that if the hand of death had not snatched away 
in premature decline the reignmg duke, there would have 
been a change of religion at the court, for the young 
duchess was worshiped by her husband to a degree that 
blinded his judgment and made him a slave to her slight- 
est wish. 

The rumor had died away in the course of time, but the 
people did not like to see their smiling, handsome young 
duchess bestowing such marked honor on the dark, som- 
ber-looking priest, who was paler than usual to-day, and 
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seemed to have no answer but a forced smile to the bright, 
friendly remarks of his royal companion. 

When Liane had bowed her farewell to her exalted 
guest, she begged her husband to allow her to remain in 
her own apartments for the rest of the day, to which he 
merely added a cold, sarcastic assent, as he sprung on his 
horse and rode after the carriage. 

She was alone—alone, at her own desire, in her elegant 
blue doudoir. Leo was to sup with his grandfather, and 
her husband, she knew, would remain in town most likely 
till the next day. / 

She rang her bell, and ordered the maid to undo her 
heavy hair, and to leave it hanging loose, to ease the pain 
and throbbing in her head. Then putting on a white 
dressing-gown, she desired her maid not to disturb her, 
and on no account to allow any one to enter. 

In spite of the headache and wounded hand, she drew a 
little table to the side of the sofa, and began writing a long 
letter to Ulrike; but ere it was finished, she was forced to 
lay aside her pen, to clinch her teeth, and to throw herself 
on the bed, for the pain in her hand was more than she 
could bear. 

There she lay for hours, her head resting on her left 
hand, supported by a blue cushion, watching the wonder- 
ful changing tints with which the setting sun colored the 
walls, from a glowing’ rich purple to a faint shimmering 
golden yellow. Across her rounded bosom fell a broad 
tress of hair, reaching down to the velvet carpet at her 
feet, catching as it fell a warm, rich glow from the rays of 
the sun, which would have made a painter lay down his 
brush in despair at being unable to copy its beauty, or the 
gnome of the burning metal gnash his teeth with jealousy. 

For hours she did not move; she was physically too spent 
and exhausted from the excitement of the day, but she 
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could not avoid thinking of the former wife, with the 
*‘ light, frivolous soul,’’ who threw knives and scissors at 
her servants, and yet was the same softly perfumed Valerie 
who was the ‘‘ idol of the court,’’ as that wicked old man, 
her father, was so proud of saying. And Raoul had never 
loved this wife éither; he had married her in bitter morti- 
fication, when smarting under the wound of rejection for a - 
man with a regal title. 

The first marriage had been also a mariage de con- 
venance, but he had remained by her side as a rule, and 
only now and then, “‘ when the old man’s temper became 
too insupportable,’? had he gone forth to travel; and 
death—not a single harsh, quarrelsome word—had put an 
end to this uncongenial marriage, and all this he bore for 
the world’s sake, to avoid a scandal! 

What a contradiction there was in the man’s character; 
in all matters concerning love, adventures, duels, thought- 
less debts, he gave no heed to the opinion of the world, but 
he trembled and feared like a child before taking a step 
which a mistake or an error of judgment in the past called 
upon him to rectify. . 

This moral weakness Liane had observed to- “aye but the 
torture of her own life would not last much longer; she 
would soon return home now—without Leo, certainly—and 
the thought made her press her face deeper into the 
cushion. But not even for his sake—and she loved the 
child tenderly; inexpressibly dear he had become to her— 
but not even for his sake would she sacrifice herself any 
longer, and remain in Schonwerth, especially since she had 
heard that terrible secret of the Hofmarschall’s past life. 
How could she meet him daily, hourly, and not speak of 
his sin, not dare breathe a word of her knowledge to a 
single human being? And a shudder crept over her frame, 
and she felt chilled to the heart with horror, that she was 
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obliged to breathe the same air and live in the same 
atmosphere as the murderous individual who made her 
life a daily burden heavier than she could bear. 

Presently she heard a slight noise behind her. Was it 
the “‘ yellow, dried-up skeleton,’’ with the sharp, sneering 
features and thin, cramped hand who was trying to enter 
her room? 

For a second her hot stood still; then, in her fear, ae 
gave a faint scream aloud. 

“It’s I, Juliane!’ said her husband, drawing aside the 
heavy curtain. ‘“‘ It’s I!” 

As if that did not frighten her still more! Not for one 
moment had he ever crossed the threshold of her apart- 
ments since the hour he fetched her to lead her to the 
Catholic ceremony the day she arrived at the castle. 

In her confusion and fright she sprung up from the pe 
and laid hold of the bell-rope. - 

** Why ring?’ he asked, taking hold of her hand. 

With blushing cheeks and hurried manner she endeay- 
ored to shake back the thick hair behind her shoulders, 
and leaning against the wall, to hide its profusion and dis- 
order, she said shortly, as she held it with her hand: 

** J require Hanna.”’ 

** You forget that it’s the fashion now for ladies to walk 
out after their bath with their hair hanging. But, aside 
from that, why this etiquette with me? Have I not a full 
right to enter my wife’s room when I will without knock- 
ing?’ 

‘She did not answer, but her bosom heaved, and the 
color deepened on her cheek. 

Going closer to her, he touched the glorious mass of 
hair, which defied her utmost efforts to keep back, and 
fell in rich waving profusion over her shoulder and arm, 
like a golden tunic on her white dressing-gown. 
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“* What a wealth of hair you have!’’ he said. 

‘¢ A somewhat modified shade of the Trachenberg red,” 
she answered, mockingly, as she let her left hand slip from 
its hold, and the full beauty of the weight and length of 
her tresses fell around her. 

For a moment he was puzzled, and his face deepened in 
color. The tone and words he recognized as his own; but 
when he uttered them and how she had heard them he 
could not imagine just then. 

‘*T have brought the doctor with me, Juliane,”’ he said, 
after a moment’s pause, glad to have an excuse for taking 
no notice of her words. ‘‘ May he come in?”’ 

*“T would rather not trouble him. At home we were 
not accustomed to send for a physician each time we had 
anything slightly the matter with us; he lived too far 
away, and—”’ 

She hesitated. Why tell him that they were too poor, 
and could not afford doctor’s fees? 

“The cold’spring water has done my hand immense 
good already,’’ she added, quickly. 

“* Tt’s not so much for your hand that he is here; for, to 
my great relief, I see you have been able to use it,’’ he 
answered, glancing, as he spoke, to the writing-table on 
which lay the open sheet of her letter to Ulrike. ‘I 
only wish to satisfy myself, for I noticed you were feverish 
and excited.’’ 

So he had been standing a long time at the door watch- 
ing her! Why this sudden interest and anxiety, after the 
cold, careless manner in which he had hitherto always 
treated her, and after the want of sympathy he had ex- 
hibited that very day? 

‘Why, what nonsense!’’ she said, laughingly, looking 
over her shoulder at him, as she drew aside the veil of her 
hair. ‘You seem to forget that I was brought up in a 
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very different school from the generality of those of my 
rank—that I am Ulrike’s sister, and my _ brother’s 
“Famulus.’ We had really no time to think about our 
nerves, according to true aristocratic custom. We were 
taught from early infancy to harden ourselves against all 
such weakness, as those must who have to depend on their 
own resources for interest and amusement. I must beg 
you will send the doctor away. He is waiting, I suppose, 
outside in the anteroom.”’ 

She spoke decidedly, and emphasized the last words in a 
manner which he could not mistake, that she hoped by this 
means to dismiss him as wel! as the doctor. 

** He is not waiting in the anteroom—and if he were, it 
would not matter—but the good man is sitting in the gar- 
den-room, drinking a glass of Burgundy, which he likes,”’ 
he replied, drawing nearer; and then, glancing round the 
apartment, he exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, this is nice! The blue 
boudoir, which, to confess the truth, I had a great dislike 
to, is really turned into a comfortable, charming room. 
The dead-white ivory group in front of the blue satin hang- 
ings is really artistic. Why, Juliane, you have enlivened 
and ornamented the walls as those azaleas over there do 
the window. ’’ 

She smiled, but said nothing. 

‘‘ And that table, too—it used to stand here,’’ he went 
on, pointing to the place as he spoke. ‘‘ Do you know 
that what always tried me terribly with Valerie was her 
lazy, sybaritic habit of lying for hours extended on cush- 
ions, doing nothing.’? Then, glancing through the wide- 
open door into the inner room, he asked: “‘ But where do 
you paint, Juliane? I see no signs of it here. Surely you 
don’t use the child’s room?’’ 

‘*'No; I have taken possession of a tiny cabinet leading 
off my dressing-room.”’ 
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‘‘ What! that small, cramped place, which, if I remem- 
ber rightly, is not’even well lighted? What a strange idea! 
How came you to choose it?’’ 

She looked him fully and earnestly in the face, and ke 
a momentar y hesitation, replied: 

‘“T believe that those who love art for its own sake are 
endowed with a few feelings perhaps different from the 
rest of the world, and’ are very sensitive to an unsympa- 
thetic, uncongenial atmosphere. ’’ 

“‘’ And so retire within themselves. Well, that’s con- 
trary to my preconceived notions of lady dilettantism. | 
You see I was right this morning to wander into the 
dining-room, and prove you an exception. But what will 
you do in winter? The cabinet can’t be warmed.’’ 

‘In winter?’ repeated his wife, in a wondering stupor. 
Then, recovering herself quickly, she added: “‘ Ah, to be 
sure! You couldn’t have noticed, when you were at Rud- 
isdorf, that the large drawing-room leading to the garden 
has a splendid stove in it, and except the window, the . 
room, large as it is, gets tolerably warm; and when the 
weather is bitterly cold, Ulrike and I go up to a dear, 
warm little apartment on the first floor, that you have 
never seen.”” 

A deep, yearning tenderness was in his eyes as he looked 

- at the graceful form of his wife standing there, so tranquil 
in outward appearance, that but for the rising and falling 
of her bosom he could not have known the effort it was 
for her to speak, and the timid anxiety she felt to hear his 
answer. 

‘* And is that wrinkle so very deep in there?’ he asked, 
slowly, touching her forehead lightly with his finger, 

‘*T don’t know what you mean by that word,’’ she 
replied, with chilling earnestness, as she drew back her 
head, and involuntarily passed her finger over the spot he 
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had touched, as if to remove a mark. ‘‘ My forehead is 
too young yet for wrinkles, and I always take care not to. 
indulge in any of those small, one-sided ideas that-- But 
you speak of thig wrinkle in connection with my return to 
Rudisdorf. Is it not the wish and will of both ?” 

““{ thought that I had assured you to the contrary only 
to-day,’’ he answered, kindly, as he sbiieged his shoulders 
good-humoredly. . 

She knew that one word of contradiotion would change 
him; but she was determined not to oe intimidated. 

“* At first you did,’’ she said; ‘‘ but later on, when the 
dacness was HOS you distinctly expressed, your willing- 
ness—’’ 

‘He laughed so bitterly and so derisively that she stopped, 
half frightened. 

‘“‘T am _ perfectly sure that I should have terribly © 
wounded your susceptible pride and dignity if I had taken 
advantage of the moment to announce, ‘ My wife desires, 
at all costs, to leave: me, but I entreat her on my knees not 
to go away. She won’t listen to my prayer, but returns to 
her old poverty and self-denial with a smiling countenance, 
simply to be—revenged!’ My beautiful wife, don’t you — 
know that such an open revenge before one) who was 
listening greedily to every word you uttered, no man would 
allow his wife, especially if—he loved her?’’ 

_ Liane’s hot cheeks paled; she was deeply moved. The 
last words she did not notice. But she wanted to be re- 
venged, he said. 

‘* Raoul, how can you say such things, and give such an 
interpretation to my actions?’’ she broke in, catching her 
breath. ‘‘ Revenge! I? I never had such a feeling in 
my life, and I have no idea even now of how it takes pos- 
session of the human heart; but I can understand that it 
is often the result of great suffering, though I had no con- 
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ception that what I have had to endure since I came here 
had aroused such feelings in me. The Hofmarschall has 
wounded me times out of number, but you know I told you 
that I never forget he is an invalid and suffering, and that, 
whenever it is possible, I take no notice of his cutting 
words. And toward you? How could I wish to revenge 
grievances which did not exist as such? and, besides, I had 
no right to complain. It strikes me we could neither of 
us give the other much pain.’’ 

‘““Take care, Juliane, take care! Just now each word 
of yours cuts into me like a sharp knife. You know very 
well that you are angry and exasperated.’’ 

*‘That I deny totally,’’ she replied, quietly and un- 
ruffied; ‘“‘ worn out and discouraged, I am, but neither 
angry nor imbittered. Discouraged because all I have 
tried to do in your home has been as useless as drawing 
water in silk; and as to Leo’s education and my influence 
over him. .-.. Ah, well! the opposition on the other 
side is beyond me. I have been writing to Ulrike, and 
endeavoring to explain to her my difficulty.”’ 

‘* Ah! then that will tell me all I want to know,’’ he 
exclaimed, quickly moving to the table where the open 
sheets still lay. 

“You won’t do that, Raoul?’’ she said, beseechingly 
and with trembling lips, as she laid her hand on the arm 
he had stretched out to take the letter. 

** Certainly I shall!’? he insisted, moving her hand from 
his with an impatient jerk. ‘“‘I have undeniable right to 
read my wife’s letters when they refer tome. Just glance 
in that mirror there, Juliane, and see what a white face 
you have; lips ¢hat color betoken guilty thoughts. I will 
read your letter aloud.’’ 

He took the letter from the desk, and going over to the 
window, began in a sarcastic tone, as follows: 
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*** Tn a fortnight, at latest, I shall be in Rudisdorf, to 
remain forever, dear Ulrike. ... This cry of. relief 
looks so colé and meaningless on the paper, and yet I can 
not tell you how happy it makes me, since I have known 
that I am coming back to you and Magnus.’ (Poor 


Schonwerth!’’?) he murmured, ironically. ‘‘‘ Don’t you 


imagine that this separation is the result of a quarrel—oh, 
no! it is the natural consequence of a want of harmony 
between two people, who, if they were to live together till 
eternity, would never be suitable to each other, for the one 
only fears what the world will say, while I shrink from 
each angry word uttered in the seclusion of home life. 
The rupture will be made without any noise, and the curi- 
osity of outsiders will never be satisfied. One day the 
Baroness Mainau will have disappeared from Schonwerth, 
silently vanished from the rooms where for a short while 
she had the shadow of a reign as a mistress, and be soon 
forgotten by the servants, who divined from the first her 
uncertain position, and perhaps—who knows?—gave her 
sympathy and good-will. But your Liane? You see she 
was not entirely uprooted from Rudisdorf, and in the sun 
of your love and the warmth of your eyes will soon grow 
to her old place again. You remember that I always used 
to think it cruel to cut a flower and put the wound into cold 
water; xow I know and can feel how painful it must be, 
for I, too, have had it to bear. A few shoots have sprung 
from my soul and taken root here, which I will leave 
behind; a firmer confidence in one’s own moral power, and 
perhaps disappointment as regards society and its de- 
mands—this knowledge can do meno harm. Do you 
remember when we stood at the window and heard him say 
to mamma: ‘“‘I can not give her love, and I am not so 
stupid as to expect it from her?’ I longed then to go down 
and quietly return him the ring, not because I wished for 
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his love, for to that I had no ‘right, as I had no Fesling of 
affection for him, but because his words were so full of 
self-consciousness.’ ’? The hot blood flew into Raoul’s face 
as he read these words, and clinching his teeth and draw- 
_ ing in his under lip, he glanced over the paper with an 
uncertain, somewhat anxious look at his wife. 

When he had mentioned that her pale face betokened 
guilty thoughts, she had laid her hand on her bosom as if 
to repel the accusation. There she stood now in the same 
position, with her graceful, well-developed figure drawn to 
its full height, one foot peeping out from beneath her dress, 
and her head slightly drawn back, an elegant, charming 
attitude which was new and strange to the man who was 
gazing at her with a questioning, eager expression on his 
pale face. Her eyes he could not see, owing to the 
arooped, heavily fringed lids, but her *cheeks were scarlet, 


for she had just most unwillingly told him a hateful truth | 


to his face which she knew he was conscious of, and she 
blushed for him. 

He went straight up to her. 

“You are quite right in your judgment of me,”’ he said, 
apparently calm. ‘‘I am quite aware of this failing of 
mine, and when | think that you heard that remark, with 
your quick perception of its force, the blood mounts to my 
forehead with shame. But you, who judge me so severely, 
I can also accuse. I was conceited and self-conscious, 


but vou were false to yourself, as with doubt in your heart 


and with closed lips you went with me.”’ 
‘“ Read a few lines further on, please,’’ she entreated, 
without daring to raise her eyes. 


He went back to the window; it was getting so dark he ~ 


could hardly see, but he continued reading aloud, more to 
himself than to her: 
***T knew that after such a remark from his lips there 
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was no hope for ffir of us, and that I should never have 
an iota of sympathy from him, yet I let myself be carried 
onward, and a second time I uttered the sacred “yes ”’ 
before the altar, and thereby committed a fault beyond 
forgiveness, for I was no thoughtless girl, ignorant of the 
responsibility I was assuming.’ ”? 

Suddenly she flew over to him and tried to snatch the 
paper from his hand, but he held his left arm firmly 
against her, and with a clear, ringing voice, read on: 


‘‘< Ulrike, Raoul is a handsome man, and gifted with 
brilliant conversational powers, which, with his Peer 
nonchalant manner, might easily win a woman’s heart; 
but how sadly this brilliant drawing-room talent palon 
before the strong, earnest, intense light of our Rudisdorf 
companion, our Magnus, whose physical attractions are 
not so great, but whose soul is lighted with the fire of 
genius and hard, untiring study. He never had time or 
opportunity to make an effect. It is in this effect that 
Raoul shines, with his deeds and love adventures; even in 
his erratic travels, when here and there he appears on the 
scene like some fantastic fairy prince, he dazzles the world, 
and enjoys the effect he produces. No one knows his 
faults better than he does himself, and laments them too; 
they are the faults of a good cavalier, faults the world con- 
dones, and naturally he cares not to correct them himself, 
With more earnestness of purpose, with more moral cour- 
age, and iess foolish admiration from women, he would 
make a grand man, and become a—’ ” | 


But here the pen had fallen from her hand, and the 
letter was unfinished. 

‘You are right, Juliane; you are not angry nor imbit- 
tered,”’ he said, after a pause, as, with a sound between a 
grunt and a laugh, he flung the letter on the table. “‘If 
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you were imbittered you could not have dissected my life. 
and existence in that dispassionate, negative manner, as if 
I had been a butterfly under your microscope. And you 
are right, too, to wish to leave me after your manner of 
judgirg me. I don’t wonder at your going away at any 
cost, and after what has happened to-day, I won’t raise 
any objection; even in stern, inflexible Rome no one will 
know that one cause for our separation is—that I struck 
you.*” 

‘* Raoul!’’ she cried out, for his tone cut her to the 
quick. 

But he took no heed of her cry, and passing her, went 
into the room adjoining, paced up and down the floor a 
few times, then went to the window and stood silently 
gazing out into the growing darkness. 

If his friend Riidiger could have taken a peep at the 
young wife’s apartments, would he not have laughed softly 
to himself! She stood by the azalea-trees, whose white -~ 
blossoms looked so bright in the blue furnished doudoir. 
In the rich, exquisite wealth of her Lorelei hair glimmered 
a darker tinge of red than perhaps that world-renowned 
maiden’s; but it fell in glorious profusion around her, 
covering neck, and arms, and bosom, and reaching far 
down to her knees; hair that he had once said he ‘‘ did 
not mind in a wife, but on a loved one’s head—no, never,’’ 
and from between this wavy mass, and close to the tender 
flowers of the azalea, appeared a soft, girlish face with 
‘* violet eyes @ da Lavalliére,’’ looking sad and mournful, 
gazing into the distance with a decision and resolution 
about the mouth that was surely the result of a deep, in- 
ward struggle. 

And he? <A short while ago he had prophesied that if 
he received letters from her during his forthcoming 
voyage, they would be ‘‘ stupid school-girl effusions filled 
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with the household expenses, etc. ,”” and now he had just 
read one—though not addressed to him or intended for his 
eyes—and if one could judge, from the shade on his brow 
and the nervous drumming of his fingers on the window- 
pane, of the effect it had made on him, it was likely that, — 
contrary to his own boast, sleep and rest would not ie his 
portion that night. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was very still in the room after that cry of Liane’s. 
In the antechamber the bird in his cage had fluttered and ~ 
chirruped for a moment or two ere he put his little head 
under his wing and went to roost for the night, and out-. 
side the only sound that was heard was the footfall of one 
of the servants as he crossed the mosaic floor of the cor- 
ridor. 

It was so still that in the dark, large drawing-room 
where Mainau stood he could hear nothing. No movement, 
no sound of any kind came from the little dowdvir, only 
the fading twilight still glimmered faintly on the blue fur- 
niture and walls, and made the room look light. at the 
entrance. Could she have left the apartment? As this 
thought crossed his mind, he started with a mixed feeling 
of vexation and indignation and rose up. Had he expected 
that she would follow him, because his voice had unnerved 
and shaken her, as it had unnerved and shaken so many 
other women? Did he think that the unswerving, strong 
soul of the girl he had taken for a second wife had also its 
weak side, and that a few loud words from the lips of a 
man would bring her in submission to his feet? No; he 
knew her better than to imagine she would do either one 
or the other, and with a quick but silent step he crossed, 
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the carpeted floor and entered the room through the 
portiéres. 

She had not left her apartment, but was still standing 
by the window among the azaleas, her left hand leaning on 
the cornice, the soft outline of the profile turned toward 
him, and her warm, pouting lips slightly pressed together. 
At, the sound of his entrance she slowly moved her head, 
and looked calmly and quietly at him with her large, 
liquid eyes. There was no sign about her of any inward 
struggle; her mind was made up, and her decision long 
_ since arrived at. 

‘* Leo won’t lead me a very pleasant life ey he has to 
return to his old quarters,’’? he began, answering her look 
as indifferently as he could. 

_ Adeep sigh escaped her lips, and her eyes filled with 


. tears. 


“You won’t have to bear it very long; you are going 
away yourself,’’ he said, gently, as she drooped her eyes. 

** Yes, I am going away; and this time I mean to enjoy 
life in its fullest abandon. Who can reproach me if I do? 
- Behind me I shall have left the icy region of virtuous pride 
and cold, calculating intellect; and before me stretches 
out the boundless region of pleasure. Out in foreign lands 
I shall be welcomed ‘ fairy prince;’ here I am a ceremoni- 
ous, cold, vegetating gentleman.”’ 

He moved, as he ceased speaking, to the door on the 
corridor. 

*“ Have you anything more to say, Juliane?’’ he asked, 
half turning, and looking over his shoulder. 

She shook her head, and pressed her hands against her 
bosom as if she were forcibly keeping back some unexpress- 
ed desire. 

““We are alone for the last time,’’ he urged, following 
with keen eyes her slightest movement. 
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Suddenly she made up her mind, and drew near to him. 
** Just now I said many bitter things to you unintention- 
ally, for which I am very sorry; and yet—yet—I have not 
said all, You yourself ask me if I have more to say. Will 
you listen, Raoul?’ bis 

“* Yes, certainly;’’ but he did not move his hand from 
the door-handle, nor change his position. 

‘*T have heard you say several times lately that for the — 
next six months you have not one duty to fulfill here in 
your home. Raoul, do you think it right—to be a father— 
and ignore the duty the position entails? Is not the bring- 
ing up of your child a duty? May J ask, then, in whose 
hands you mean to leave the care of your little one? You 
speak with disgust sometimes of the hard, unflinching 
dogmas your Church imposes, of the right it assumes of 
control over the deepest and most sacred feelings, and of 
the extreme bigotry of your uncle and the chaplain on all 
these points, and yet you carelessly leave them to guide 
your child’s young, impressionable head and heart; besides, 
you keep so silent yourself when the subject—’’ 

** Ah! I see. You are punishing me because I did not 
throw down the gauntlet for you this afternoon in your 
discussion on the devil. How could I have done so? Who 
would have ventured by so much as a word to uphold such 
a doctrine? Leo resembles me in mind as well as in face, 
and when he is old enough to think for himself, he will 
judge which is right and which is wrong.’’ 

** That’s the easy way many argue who ought to act, and 
explains how it is that that most incomprehensible doctrine 
proclaimed by the old man in Rome has so many believers. 
Are you sure that Leo will be able to battle with himself 
on these points as easily as you do? I know that first 
religious doubts often leave wounds which are never com- 
pletely beak through life. However much one may 
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' watch and study the workings of a child’s mind, it still 
remains a mystery to itself and us, and, like the chalice of 
a flower, we can not tell if it will not produce by and by 
a few crumpled leaves. So much, at least, I have learned 
since I have had the care of your little one. I beg you 
earnestly, Raoul, to think twice before you leave him in 
the hands of that priest.’’ 

He did not answer for a few moments, but his fingers 
detached themselves from their hold on the door, while 
she watched his face and held her breath, hardly daring to 
hope her prayer would be granted. At last he said, slowly: 

‘* 1 will respect this wish of yours as a kind of last will 
and testament before your departure. Does that content 
you?”’ 

‘*Thank you, Raoul,’ she cried, heartily, holding out 
her hand to him. 

‘No, no,’”’ he said, turning away, “‘ there is no need to 
shake hands over it.. You know we agreed to be like two 
good comrades. Besides, it’s not fair of you to be so 
thankful. Your good friend, the court chaplain, never 
lets an opportunity pass of, breaking a lance in your favor; 
it is really a grand act of self- ee on his part, and yet 
you are intriguing against him.’ 

**He knows very well that I do not wish his knightly 
aid,’’ she replied, gently. ‘‘ The first evening I arrived 
here he made friendly overtures to me; but I don’t intend to 
let him convert me in any such underhand, indirect way.” 

“ Convert!’’ cried Mainau, laughing aloud. ‘‘ Look at 
me, Juliane,’’ and he seized her hand and held it tight; 
“do you really mean it? To convert you? turn you intoa 
Roman Catholic? I want to know the truth. Has this 
experienced man of God dared to make a flattering misuse 
of his renowned persuasive tongue? Juliane, be open and 
tell me—if he has only attempted to move a breath to—”’ 
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** What do you mean?”’ she broke in haughtily, drawing 
her hand away forcibly from his grasp. ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand you—I am not likely to keep anything a secret from 
you that has been said in your own house and grounds, if 
you wish to know it. As you ask, I will tell you that he 
informed me that Schonwerth was rather a warm place for 
ladies, whether they came from the far-away tropics, or 
from a noble German house, and then he endeavored to 
direct me how to act.”’ 

“ Splendid start! One must allow the man has genius, 
He can see at a glance what other people take time to 
learn. You must understand, Juliane, that my first wife 
was a most obedient, penitent and true daughter of the 
Church, and evidently, for the sake of the religious peace 
of our household, he made an attempt to obtain the confi- 
dence of Schonwerth’s new mistress. Don’t you think so, 
too?’ 

“<1 think so—or, rather, I have no doubt about it,’’ she 
answered, looking him full in the face with her large, 
honest eyes; ‘‘ and that is why I am on my guard, as I told 
you just now, and don’t mean to allow myself to be in- 
fluenced by him.’’ 

“‘If your will is made of iron, it won’t daunt him. 
Juliane, I wish I had not seen so much of the humbug of, 
society, for then I would have sworn by this ’’—he touched 
her face—‘‘as I would by the Gospel; but ’’—and he 
langhed bitterly—‘“‘ this head, with its beautiful golden 
glory, would not look amiss in the angels’ choir of the 
Catholic Church. The pious converter believes it, too; 
and it must be sweet to glorify as an angel. You don’t 
know, that yet, Juliane. But I mean to bring my energy 
and influence to work to stop this converting.’ 

**But why?’ she interrupted, quickly. ‘“‘ You are 
going away, and I—”’ 
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“‘T think you have said that often enough to-day,’’ he 
cried, angrily, and stamping his foot with impatience. 
‘‘T suppose you will allow that it is I alone who decides if 
and when I choose to travel?’” 

She was silent. 

What a strange, contradictory temperament the man 
had! As if he had not for days and weeks been speaking, 
with unconcealed delight, of this contemplated journey. 

“ Confess now, Juliane, that in his friendly overtures to. 
you, that amiable, indiscreet, pious man did not spare me? 
He spoke of my private life?’’ he asked, carelessly, as he 
took from the stand one of the ivory figures and ex- 
amined it. 

‘‘That implies that I patiently listened to him,’’ she 
answered, indignantly. ‘‘ You ought to have confidence 
in me, and know that my sense of duty toward you would 
prevent my allowing any one to malign you behind your 
back, even if I knew you deserved it. No; a wife ought to 
fear the one who wishes or expects her to make a confidant 
of him respecting her husband.”’ 

** If departed souls are capable of feeling shame, what 
must my Valerie be enduring at this moment!’’ Raoul 
cried, as he put the ivory Ariadne, back on her pedestal. 

“So you have gained your knowledge of my character 
simply from your own observation?’’ he added. 

She did not answer. 

““ What? Then somebody else around you has spoken 
against me! Was it my uncle?’’ he asked, with pretended 
indiffererce. 

‘Well, yes. He did complain of you to the chaplain. 
He said your constant absence made him anxious on 
account of Leo. So you see, Raoul, how it is. You 
travel about to get rid of your ennui, and yet at home 
there is enough to occupy and interest you the year 
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if your property was a mine of gold, it would never be so 


carefully guarded as if you did it yourself, and the eye of 
the master looking over the management of his affairs is 
always a a against irregularities.’’ 

Raoul’s cheeks paled, and Be turned away toward the 


window. + 


She had grown more and more porttiteed as she ene: 
for she knew this was a matter on which she—a coldly 
tolerated wife—had no right to give an opinion; but she 


had done it for Leo’s sake, and for his sake she put aside 
her own inclinations, and made all the use in her power of 


these last few moments alone with his father to urge him 
to personally superintend the boy’s training and education, 


and take an interest in his future. 


‘‘ The property is diminishing in value, your uncle says; 


and he shudders each time he has to take a glimpse into 


the accounts,”’ she added, hesitatingly. 

** Bah! The ridiculous feverish anxiety my uncle 
exhibits about the deterioration of our property arises from 
his penurious disposition, as you might know yourself. ‘The 
poor old man grows worse and worse in his dislike to spend 
money,’ he answered, with his face turned from her. 
** But what would you have me do? Shall I put my hand 
to the plow and work on my own farms? Or perhaps you 
would like me to take a theater and become its manager— 
I, who have not a note of music in me? Or shall I seek a 
vacant post as minister? I have now and then made a 
dash at jurisprudence, but never done much; and what 
has been the use of it to me*’’ He shook his head. 
“*None at all! Come, my wise Sphinx, let me hear how 
you would have me pass my time here in Schonwerth 
when my second wife left me alone?’ 

‘¢ Did it never enter your head to write?” 
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He wheeled suddenly round, and stared at her speech- 
lessly. 

*¢ What! would you have me turn author?’’ he said, at 
last, with a doubtful laugh. 

“* Tf you think, with mamma and the Hofmarschall, that 
writing is mere ‘ printers’ work,’ then don’t entertain the 
idea for a moment,’’ she answered, with a slight intona- 
tion of contempt in her voice. ‘‘ But,’’ she added, per- 
suasively, ‘‘ you converse in a fluent, pleasant style; you 
relate a story well, and I am certain that you could write 
not only with power, but even with more grace and finish 
than you speak.’’ 

It was astonishing how these few words of praise’ from. 
his earnest young wife flattered the d/asé man of the 
world and made him color like a girl with pleasure. 

**T have often wished I could write down, as you told 
them, the interesting things you have related sometimes at 
the tea-table,’’ she added. 

** Now, that’s too bad!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ There you 
have been criticising me evening after evening in your 
quiet, innocent manner, when I often felt inclined to ask 
you how many stitches it requires to form one flower of 
your tapestry work, thinking you cared for nothing else 
but the embroidery in your hand. Really, Juliane, it was 
not fair of you to let me play such a rdle ignorantly. No, 
no; hold your tongue!’’ he added, as she opened het mouth 
to speak, with an indignant movement of her pretty head. 
““T dare say I deserved it. But I don’t mind confessing to 
you now,”’ he went on, slowly and half hesitating, ‘‘ that 
T have at times thought of my travels and the impressions 
certain scenes have made on my mind; but my first 
attempt in that line met with such a storm of reproach 
and angry comment, that I vowed to myself I would never 
use my pen for that purpose again. It was a letter I wrote 
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from London describing my life there; and my uncle sent. 
me such a reply! He wondered how I could dare be so 
indiscreet, reproved me for having so little tact as to 
describe the back scenes of a court I was not worthy to 
grace, and begged me earnestly not to repeat the offense, 
for fear of compromising him, as well as myself, in case 
such a letter fell into other hands. And when I came 
home, I found a fragment of my‘ long, interesting letter,’ 
as Valerie laughingly informed me, with a scent-bottle 
stopper wrapped up in it.”’ 

At this moment Leo noisily entered the room, exclaim- 
ing: ; 
‘*Mamma, grandpapa has the doctor with him, and he 
says I may come and sit with you a—’’ 

But he stopped short with surprise when he caught sight 
of his father, and his eyes opened wide with astonishment, 
for he had never before seen him in the room. 

“* Papa, what are you doing here in the blue room?” he 
asked, with the jealousy of a child at a stranger’s occupy- 
ing the place where he had hitherto been sole master. 

His father’s face flushed, as, pushing the boy gently 
toward his wife, he said: ' 

** Go, dear lad, and put your arms round mamma’s neck 
—gshe won’t let me advance a step toward her—and ask 
her to have a little patience with you, and also with me, 
till we are separated. ”’ 

**T am going, too, papa!’’ cried the child, springing 
joyfully on Liane’s neck. ‘“‘ Mamma always promised to ~ 
take me with her to see Uncle Magnus and Aunt Ulrike 
when she goes to Rudisdorf.”’ 

‘¢ What! How do you know she is going there?’’ asked 
Raoul, surprised. 

‘‘T heard the duchess and the court chaplain speaking 
about it in the gamekeeper’s cottage. ‘They were whis- 
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pering, but the prince and I listened. You will take me, 


mamma, won't you?” 


ni Perhaps, if you beg papa very prettily he will let you 
come and visit us,” she answered, in a soft but distinct - 


voice, as she played caressingly with the boy’s curls with- 
out looking up. 

‘“We will see about that,” answered his father, curtly. 
“There, Juliane, just see, your amiable declaration of 
this afternoon has already produced electric sparks; and 
to-morrow the sparrows on the roofs of the houses in town 
will relate that His Holiness in Rome has got to answer 
for the separation of two people who on no account could 
live together. H’m! I suppose, naturally, you won’t go 
till I have started ?” 

.©T-will do just as you like in that matter. If it pleases 
you, I will wait, and not leave Schonwerth till sib ean 7 
hours after your departure.” 

He assented by a nod of his head, then walked quickly 


to the table, took up the letter to Ulrike, folded it, and 


putting it in his pocket, said : 

“T have still aright to confiscate what I will. This let- 
ter I shall keep ; it belongs to me.” } 

And with a deep, low, but ironical bow, as if he were 
taking leave of a princess, he left the room before Liane 
banal recover her astonishment sufficiently to say a ron 
of farewell or remonstrance. 

The child broke out into a storm of sobs, for he ening: 
tively knew now that he was about to lose the good angel 
of his young life. 


CHAPTER. IX, 


In the large kitchen at Schonwerth Castle it began to 
be whispered from one to the other that the baroness was 
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going on a “‘ visit? to Rudisdorf during the absence of the 


young master. The footmen confidently said that they 
had prophesied this ‘‘ visit’? would be paid from the 
moment the new mistress arrived, for the Hofmarschall 
had hesitated as to whether he should receive the bride on 
the door- step or not, and the result of this hesitation was, 
she had to descend from the carriage alone. The lady’s- 
maid openly declared she was glad “that her mistress was 
going, “‘ for,’? she added, as she took a hot iron off the 
stove, ‘‘ it goes against my conscience to wait on a lady 
whose’ husband does not admire her, and who only wears 
‘simple muslin things; ?? and the red-headed kitchen-maid 
‘sighed as she wiped the plates, and muttered that the mas- 
ter ‘‘ was a born enemy to fair-haired women; that up- 
stairs in his room all the pictures had brown or dark hair— 
his first wife, too—and that he must have taken this second 
one without even looking at her.”’ 

But upstairs in the invalid’s apartments the news 
seemed to have produced sunshine. The floor was rarely 
touched with the Hofmarschalt’s thick stick; little Leo had 
a present of a set of stables full of harnessed horses, and 
the valet received a coat which was not quite so threadbare 
as usual, and « stupid)?’ *‘ fool!’? ‘* blockhead!’’ were 
words that for days had not once been vociferated at the 
head of the unfortunate man who waited on him, but 
instead, a ‘‘ Now, my man,”’ or ‘‘ That’s a good fellow,’’ 
and this because the young mistress ‘‘ had broken her neck 
by her own folly.” 

The old man had not mentioned the subject of Liane’s 
departure to his nephew as yet; it was not necessary. 
Raoul had brought his Protestant, dowerless wife to the 
castle without in any way consulting him or studying his 
wishes, and the natural result had followed, as he prophe- 
sied it would. That was quite enough for the Hofmarschall, 
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who chuckled in secret at the pass at which matters had 
arrived, though he knew that he himself was largely to 
blame for the discord which existed between the young 
couple. 

There was no outward change in the arrangements of 
the household. Liane presided at the table as formerly, 
poured out the tea each evening, and taught little Leo his 
lessons just as if nothing had happened; but she studi- 
ously avoided every chance of being alone with the Hof- 
marschall. He soon remarked this avoidance of his society; 
and when, one evening, in arranging the cups on the tea- 
tray, she accidently touched his hand, and drew back as if 
it had stung her like a viper, he smiled diabolically in her 
face, and uttered a few cutting words about the time when 
such contact would become impossible. 

In the meantime, the journey of the yonng baron was © 
delayed in consequence of his desire to look after some 
property he owned at Wolskershausen, and go over the 
accounts, which were not quite in order. 

Such matters ought to be put straight before starting on 
a long journey roe an absence of many months, he 
explained to the Hofmarschall, who was overcome with 
astonishment and wonder at his nephew’s energy and inter- 
est where formerly he had always been negligent and care- 
less to a degree. The new trunks were put in an empty 
room for a time, because the smell of the leather was 
‘‘unpleasant,’’ and the brilliant farewell dinner which 
Raoul intended giving at the largest hotel in the town to 
the men of his club was indefinitely postponed. In short, 
everything happened in such a way as to give the scandal- 
mongers in town plenty to talk about; even the duchess, in 
her inexhaustible kindness, added zest to the various 
rumors flying about, by expressing a wish that the 
Baroness Mainau would appear at court, if. only once, 
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** before she set out on her visit to her old home.’’ She 
_ knew best the truth about the affair, and could afford to 
be gracious. 

Liane made no objection. It would be “ the first and last 
time,’’ and so it came to pass that one evening “‘ the ex- 
tremely fair Trachenberg, in a becoming blue silk dress,”’ 
as the lady-in-waiting sarcastically remarked, made her 
appearance in the palace drawing-room for half an hour, 
“‘in order to carry with her to secluded Rudisdorf at least 
one brilliant recollection of town life.’’ 

Now that Liane was so soon going back to Rudisdorf, 
she did not think it worth while to send the packet con- 
taining the jewel and dried plants by post; and the paint- 
ing, which was to be sold to defray her mother’s journey 
to the baths, her husband had locked away, saying that he 
did not wish ‘‘ the stain on the honor of his family to be 
brought before the public again in that form.’’ In spite 
of his new business habits and constant visits to Wolsker- 
shausen, Raoul generally managed to appear at the tea- 
table and take his part in the conversation. He did not 
seem to notice that the priest was always there, too; that, 
in fact, he was staying at the castle for a few weeks to 
recruit his ‘‘ shattered nerves ’* with the fresh, pure air of 
“dear Schonwerth.’’ For some time past it had been his 
habit to walk or drive out to the castle two or three days in 
the week and give little Leo lessons in religion, but lately 
he had obtained his royal mistress’s half-unwilling consent 
to absent himself from the court and stay with the Hof- 
marschall on a visit. 

Occupied as he was with his own affairs, Mainau did not 
observe the priest’s movements, till one evening the latter 
proposed hearing Leo read his catechism in the child’s own 
room instead of in the Hofmarschall’s, as he had hitherto 
always done, alleging as a reason that the old gentleman 
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grew nervous at the boy’s monotonous tone. Raoul’s face 
clouded as he heard this proposition, and he said in a 
compressed voice, as if his throat were being held in a vise: | 

«7 think, Sir Priest, that the catechism may as well be 
read here. Down-stairs the apartments are occupied by 
the baroness, and it would be unreasonable to expect her 
to take an interest in that lesson.” 

The priest looked confused, but said nothing in reply, 


 contenting himself with a slight inclination of his head in 


- token of acquiescence. 

The time soon came when Raoul’s entire presence in 
Wolskershausen was needed, and one afternoon he started. 
At a window up-stairs the Hofmarschall, with the priest, 
stood watching him depart. Both saw him mount his 
horse just as Liane came forward with Leo to say good- 
bye. He stooped down and gave his hand to the boy, but 
not to his wife, and the four eager eyes up-stairs noticed 
that his face did not soften or change once, as with a dark, 
threatening brow he leaned over the horse’s neck, and in 
a smothered voice said to his wife : 

“‘T hope I shall find you as good a Protestant when I 
come back as you are now, Juliane.” 

She turned away disappointed and vexed, while he put 
spurs to his horse and dashed through the court-yard. 

The next morning a note arrived from the young baron 
at Wolskershausen addressed to his uncle, in which he 
earnestly begged to know what his little son was doing, 
and if all were well. The Hofmarschall laughed aloud as 
he read this request, and wondered what would be the 
next move of his caprice individual, who thought nothing 
of being absent for monthsfrom his home without making 
any effort to inquire into the welfare of wife or child 
and now was unexpectedly assuming the réle of an affec- 
tionate and tender parent. : 
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He answered the note in his usual mocking, off-hand 
style, but was not a little surprised to receive a second the 
following day containing the same request. This went on 
for nearly a week, when one morning the messenger who 
brought these notes from Wolskershausen, after delivering _ 
a letter to ‘the Hofmarschall, descended the stairs, and 


knocking at Liane’s door, put into her hands a sealed en- | 


velope. iy 

She opened it. Inside she found a number of closely 
written sheets and one of her husband’s cards, on the back 
of which he explained that the accompanying pages were 
the commencement of a manuscript he was writing after 
the wearisome business of the day was finished, to while 
away the long hours of the evening, and he begged to have 
her candid opinion of their merit. 

It was with a mixed feeling of surprise and trembling 
timidity that she held these folded sheets in her hand. 
This silent appeal to her sympathy and judgment from 
the man whom she would shortly leave forever startled 
her as much as if she had unknowingly placed her foot on 
a forbidden foreign soil, and her fingers shook with emo- 
tion as she replied in a few short words that she was in- 
tending to pass the afternoon with Leo at the forester’s 
house, and that there, in the stillness and silence of the 
dense wood, she would read the manuscript he had sent her. 

She had told him herself that she conjectured he had a 
talent for writing; but when she opened the pages and 
began reading the letter from Norway addressed to 
“¢ Juliane,’’ she held her breath with surprise and admira- 
tion. The strong, powerful expressions did not appear to 
halt or hesitate once; one after the other, brilliant descrip- 
tions, charming pictures, and rich imagery followed one 
another in rapid succession, and the young wife, as she read 
on, forgot who had written the lines, forgot that the 
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spoiled drawing-room favorite, with the sarcastic smile 
and élasé, nonchalant manner, was the man who penned 
the words, so rapt was the delight at the thrilling interest 
of the manuscript before her eyes. Here the brilliant 
courtly trappings were stripped from the hunter, who, 
with feverish excitement and cautious movement, tracked 
the bear across. the snow-drift mountains to his lair, and 
who for weeks reveled in the glorious wild charm of the 
forest land, where he drank in peace of mind and strength 
of body among the simple, rude inhabitants of the north, 
whose only worldly attractions were pure habits, and mod- 
_ est, chaste women. 

And as she read these descriptions Liane’s heart bitterly — 
reproached her for judging him who could write so power- 
fully as one who cared for naught else but the pomps and 
vanities, the ease and indolence of a fashionable drawing- 
room. 

It was close to the forester’s cottage that Liane had read 
yesterday her husband’s manuscript, and again to-day the 
leaves were open before her. 

This cottage, or house, was not one of the modern 
coquettishly ornamented Swiss houses which are built 
everywhere now in the interior of the forest It was, on 
the contrary, an old-fashioned building, with slanting, 
crooked walls, and irregular windows, behind which latter 
the white curtains netted by the forester’s wife appeared to 
be half ashamed to show themselves. Neither tiles nor 
slates covered the roof, but instead a good strong straw 
thatch surmounted the walls, from the summit of which 
rose a chimney so large and massive that down in the 
kitchen there would have been room to cook for a whole 
regiment of, soldiers. A rather low paling surrounded 
the pathway leading to the house-door, which was gener- 
ally open, snowing the sand-covered floors within, and in 
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one corner of the tiny garden in front of the house was 
placed a wooden bench under the shade of a thick pear- 
tree, with a mild moss of overgrown hops clinging around 
the trunk. 

Here it was that Liane sat, a table, covered with a 
clean white cloth, at her side, which the forester’ s wife 
was arranging for her coffee. 

The old house was built in the very center of the forest, 
and surrounded entirely by-thick trees, so that it was im- 
possible to see into the distance at all; only, perhaps, if 
one mounted to the roof, or climbed up to the pigeons’ 
cote under the chimney, one might be able to have a peep 
upward beyond the trees, or even catch a glimpse of the 
gray turrets of Schonwerth Castle through the foliage. 
Bright-colored verbenas and dahlias bloomed in the little 
garden, and close to the house-door was planted, in a pail, 
a beautiful oleander; but not ten steps away the ground 
was one mass of ‘bluebells, and in the shade of the moist 
earth the sweet lily of the valley drooped her delicate head, 
and away in the darkness under the trees the white heads 
of a thousand mushrooms and other fungi gleamed like 
fairy lights everywhere about. 

Here, in the midst of the stillness and silence around 
her, the young wife forgot for an hour all her sorrow and 
trials, and felt peaceful and happy. 

The forester’s wife flitted in and out of her queer old 
house, attending to her domestic duties, but keeping a 
respectful distance from the noble lady, who was busy read- 
ing. 

Her husband was away with the dogs and his men; so 
there was not a sound to disturb the silence of the 
thatched-roofed cottage, save the cooing of the pigeons in 
the loft, and now and then a monontonous lowing from the 
cow in the stable. 
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‘The young wife, in her simple muslin dress, might well 
have passed for the forester’s daughter, she looked so girl- 
ish, and graceful, and pleasant. The cat from the old 
house had half pulled her straw hat from where Liane © 
had laid it on the bench at her side, and lay stretched at 
her ease in its place, and on the table before her stood a 
brass coffee-machine, a loaf of black bread, and some 
exquisite fresh butter, cool and hard from the cellar, and 
in a bright tin basket lay a few ripe, yellow pears, ony a 
few minutes before gathered from the tree. 

This charming rural picture was presently broken in 
upon by little Leo, who had found a late-growing straw- 
berry-flower, and wished, with ‘‘mamma’s’’ help, to dry 
and press it for his own collection of plants. His curly 
brown locks were close to Liane’s face, and his cheeks 
were bright and rosy with the glow of youth and health 
and the excitement of his wonderful discovery. 

‘* Papa!’’ suddenly screamed the-child, as he joyously ~ 
dashed across the narrow pathway, and flung himself into 
the arms of Baron Mainau, who, in a light-brown summer 
coat, and stick in hand, was just emerging from the thick 
shade of the trees. 

Liane looked up in amazement, and rising from her seat 
went toward him, saying, as he kissed his child and put 
him down on the ground again: 

** Have you come through the dense forest, Raoul—and 
on foot, too?”’ 

*“ Why not? I was weary with the everlasting roads, so 
I descended from the carriage, leaving it at the roadside- 
house, and came through the forest. ’’ 

‘* But from there here is a good long walk.”’ 
| He shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

** What won’t one do when one has not seen one’s boy 
for so long! I gathered from your note yesterday that if I 
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~ went on to ee castle I should find it empty at this hour; 
so I came—” 

Then as he went to the table and sat don on the bench, 
he said, with a pleased expression in his eyes: 

** How dainty and refreshing this all looks!’’ 

The cat would only move a very little bit; for the seat 
was her place, and she indignantly refused a give up her 
right of possession to a new-comer. 

Liane disappeared for a moment, but presently returned, 
bearing in her hands a jug of hot water, which she poured 
- into the coffee urn, and lighting the flame under the 
machine, a rich cup of fresh coffee was soon made. Then, 
holding the large black loaf against her bosom, she began 
cutting slices of bread and butter for her husband with a 


_ readiness and quickness as if she were really the forester’s 


daughter and was only occupied with her daily work. 

** No, no, my boy; that place belongs’to mamma,”’’ said 
Raoul, as he gently lifted little Leo off the bench, where 
he had just clambered to sit by his father; and with a smile 
and a wave of the hand, he invited his wife to take the 
vacant place. 

Liane trembled and hesitated. 

He might just as well have driven away the cat, for the 
vacant place was very small; but he did not disturb her. 
However, just then the forester’s wife appeared with a 
cane-chair, and the difficulty ended by Liane’s lifting Leo 
to the side of his father, and sitting down herself in the 
more comfortable seat, and, with a light sigh of relief, she 
poured out the coffee, and handed a steaming cup of the 
refreshing beverage to the weary pedestrian. 

Raoul took off his hat with a frown, and threw it on the 
greensward at his feet, and as he drew his fingers through 
his brown, curly hair, nodded in an absent manner to the 
woman in answer to her greeting. 


\ 
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of Now I have seen with my own eyes what a miserable — 
“match that is,’’ said the forester’s wife to her servant 
when she went inside. ‘‘ God bless us all! there they are, 
not even sitting by each other, and he is making a face as 

if the dear, gentle lady had poured vinegar into his cup 
instead of coffee. What beautiful white hands she do have, 

to be sure! It’s far best for such as him to have an angry 
devil of a wife, like his first was. Ah! if there was only 
one man as he ought to be!’’ 

The shadow on the young man’s forehead soon passed 
away. He drank his coffee, and leaning back on the iron 
rail of the hop plants, the cool leaves fanned his hot face, 
while he lazily and slowly glanced around him with a satis- 
fied air. 

‘* This is like a scene out of the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ ”’ 
he said, presently, with a smile. ‘‘ I had no idea that we 
possessed such a delicious bit of sylvan scenery so near 
home. The forester is always begging to have his roof 
altered; but he may now beg in vain; that straw thatch 
shall remain.’’ He sipped his coffee, and added: ‘‘ It is 
really pleasant to suddenly come upon a table like this in 
the middle of the forest, after a long, dusty drive and a 
tolerably good walk.’’ 

** Ah! don’t I know that,’’ broke in Liane, with a 
merry laugh; ‘‘ when I have been out botanizing with 
Magnus, and returned tired and hungry, with hands and 
feet burning, and caught sight of the fountain at the end 
of the avenue—you know it, don’t you?—we used to see 
from afar the white-covered table behind the glass-door of 
the garden drawing-room—which you also know—and the 
dear old ugly arm-chair, and just as Ulrike recognized us, 
up would flash the little blue flame under the tea-urn, and 
then we knew that all was waiting for us. Such a return 
home is delightful, isn’t it?—especially if, as sometimes 
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happened, we were caught in a storm, and had to run for 
our lives, and only just reached home in time to enjoy the 
pleasant feeling that we were under.shelter when the thun- 
der growled and the rain poured in torrents.’’ 

** And it’s for such a delightful return home that you 
have been longing for ever since you came to Schonwerth?”’ 

She clasped her hands tightly across her bosom, and her 
_ eyes beamed brightly as the answering ‘‘ yes ’’ trembled on 
her lips; but she did not utter it, and with a smile which 
showed her pearl-white teeth, she went on, taking no 
notice of the question: . 

‘“ Mamma always says that the last of the Trachenhergs 
are degenerated—almost extinct. 'To live a peaceful, quiet 
life, to make those around us happy, and to find one’s own 
joy and pleasure within the narrow circle of those we love, 
may be, as mamma declares, too “ home-baked;’ it is the 
fault she grumbles at and laments over in Magnus; but it 
is this, and this alone, which gave us strength to bear up 
against the terrible change of circumstances which mamma 
has sunk under. Otherwise, I can assure you, we are not 
_ like the house-snakes, liking to hide away in a corner, and 
shrinking from open contact with the outward world. On 
the contrary, I think we possess restless, inquiring heads, 
which rather enjoy hard work, or anything that is exciting 
or leads onward. I dare say you will laugh when I tell 
you that we went without sugar in our coffee, and butter 
on our bread, to buy books and instruments for our im- 
provement, and to have the newspapers, which otherwise 
we should rarely, or perhaps never, have seen. That kind 
of life is, I can assure you, a very happy one. And yet 
since J have read your descriptions from Norway, I can’t 
understand— Ah, they are beautifully written—perfectly 
charming!’’ she exclaimed, interrupting herself, and put- 
ting her hand caressingly on the little packet which lay on 
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the table. ‘‘If you only could make up your mind to 
have them publicly—’’ fi 

“Hush! not a word more, Juliane!’’ he eried, the color 
fading from his face, which her first enthusiastic exclama- 
tion had brought there. ‘‘ Don’t conjure the evil spirit 
back again which I hope is dead, which you. attacked with 
your two-edged sword.’’ He laid his hana on his breast- 
pocket, as he added: ‘‘I took your letter with me to 
Wolskershausen; it is well written, Juliane—so well and 
movingly written that it will act as an anathema against 
any masculine conceit and self-consciousness that may 
henceforth crop up in me. You have a clear, reasoning 
head, and I think you are right in many things, only I 
won’t acknowledge that it is necessary to be poor to find 
out that a peaceful home life is in itself the sweetest hap- 
piness one could wish for.’’ 

As he spoke he absently turned over the leaves of his 
manuscript, from which-two or three loose sheets fluttered 
to the ground. He picked them up quickly, and exclaimed: 

‘*¢ Why, what have we here?’’ 

‘* Ah, just imagine,’’ replied Liane, glancing at the 
pages and laughing; “‘ your charming descriptions had such 
an effect on me that I involuntarily seized my pencil and 
began illustrating them.’’ 

** What a sure hand you have, Juliane; they are beauti- 
fully drawn! It is really wonderful! You have realized 
the scenes as well as if you had written a description of 
them, and not I, and your pencil has faithfully followed 
me in every movement, even to the smallest detail, and 
such a splendid conception of the various minutie of my 
descriptions renders you my superior.’’. He spoke acidly, 
as if vexed, and with a regretful tone in his voice. ‘‘ What 
do you say to our becoming partners, Juliane? That is, 
I write and you illustrate?’ he added, in a brighter tone, 
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** Very willingly indeed; send me as many notes of your 
travels as vou like—’’ 

‘Send them to a wife who is separated from me?”’ 

She started at this: unexpected interruption. In her 

heart she longed to reply: ‘‘ Our intercourse here in 
Schonwerth is abnormal; we ought to share each other’s 
joys and sorrows, and have perfect confidence one in the 
other. You ought to be my protector, and yet you let me 
be wounded and insulted at every turn, without making 
the slightest effort to interfere for my welfare. That 
relationship is to me unnatural, and | prefer withdrawing 
from it, and risking what the world may choose to say 
about it;?? but she kept these thoughts to herself, and 
said, gently: 
‘Tam quite sure that he who writes, and she who illus- 
trates his writings, can very easily make each other under- 
stand all that is necessary to be done by means of letters. 
Besides, then, no one can accuse us of separating on terms 
of deadly enmity, especially if we thus keep up a kind of 
friendly intercourse between us, and—’’ 

‘* How can you dare imagine, or propose such a thing to 
me? I tell you I won’t have your friendship,”’ he cried, 
furiously, as he sprung from his chair. ‘* Very well—my 
castle in the air has been knocked down, and J have had 
to drink a deep draught of bitterness; but I belong to 
those who would fifty times rather starve than beg.’’ 

Perhaps the forester’s wife heard his raised voice 
through her open window, and feared a stormy scene was 
about to ensue between the young couple, for she appeared 
at the cottage door at that moment, and in a loud whisper 
called-and beckoned to little Leo to come to her, as she 
wanted to show him the foal at the back of the house. 
She pitied the child almost more than the father and his 


wife, 
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Raoul took a turn up and down the pathway, and gazed 
for a few moments at the yellow flowers edging a cabbage- 
bed, before he slowly walked back to-the table, where his 
young wife sat with her trembling hands clasped together 
on the packet of papers. 

“‘ Has everything gone on all right at the castle daging 

my absence?’’ he asked, forcing himself to outward calm- 
ness, and tapping the plates as he spoke with his fingers. 
_ “JT have nothing of any importance to tell you; all is 
the same, except that Gabriel is always in tears at his 
speedy departure, and Frau Lohn seems in sad trouble 
about it, too, and very excited.”’ ; 

**Lohn?, What has she to do with it? And what on 
earth makes you have an idea that anything could excite 
that woman? What a strange way you have, Juliane, of 
looking upon the least thing that happens here in Schon- 
werth! As to Lohn—the unwomanly, hard-hearted 
stock—she has no nerves, and I dare say thanks God every 
hour of the day that she is to be rid of the boy at last.’’ 

**T won’t believe that for one moment.”’ 

** Ah! you think she has a soft, sensitive nature, just as 
you imagine that that sleepy idle boy has the genius of a 
‘Michael Angelo, or some such worthy.”’ 

She shrunk from his cold, sneering manner, and his 
utter indifference at causing her pain; but she was deter- 
mined not to be tempted into quarreling with him. 

**T have no recollection of comparing Gabriel to any of 
the great masters,’ she answered, raising her eyes earnestly 
to his face; “‘I only said that Iwas sure he has a great 
talent for painting, and that I repeat now, for it is my 
firm conviction that the boy has marvelous artistic powers.’’ 

‘* Bah! Who will stifle them, then? If it is as you say, 
then the very best place for him is the cloister. Painters 
have often had their ranks swelled by renowned monks, 
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Besides, what the devil does it matter? Neither I nor my 
uncle have decided on a religious calling for the lad; we 
only follow faithfully the last will and wish of a dying 
man.”” 

““Have you really read and carefully examined the 
will?” 

He started, and his eyes glowed with fire, as, looking into 
her face, he held up his finger, and said in a repressed 
voice: ‘ 

“‘' Take care, Juliane, take care! It seems to me as if 
you are insinuating a stain on the honor of the house you 
are turning your back on; as if you would like to say, ‘I 
allow that the sequestration of our land and goods is a flaw 
on the shield of the present generation of Trachenbergs, 
but over there, in Castle Schonwerth, with all their riches 
and pride, there is a dark secret lurking behind, and all 
is not as it should be.’ And to this thought I reply, ‘ My 
uncle is miserly; he is as haughty and arrogant as the 
devil, has his little private weaknesses toward those who 
work for him, but with his prudent, far-seeing head, and 
his passionless nature, which has never known the torments 
of desiring that which was forbidden, he has ever been one 
of the most honorable men possible—in that respect I 
would trust him blindly and unconditionally, and look 
upon any one who suggested he was likely to even tolerate 
a dishonorable action as wishing to insult my own per- 
sonal honor; and as to falsifying or tampering with a 
dying man’s last written wishes— I warn you, Juliane, 
to be careful.’ ’’ Then, after a moment’s pause, he added, , 
lightly: ‘‘ And now I think it’s time we went home. 
The rustling up there overhead is ominous; it is so hot 
that, although we are in September, a storm might over- 
take us. Our return home, Juliane, won’t be as bright 
and so full of welcome as you have been describing to me 
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about Rudisdorf. But what does that matter, eh? One 


must start thither some time. Come, let us go.” 

She turned silently away and entered the house to call 
Leo. Her whole nature rebelled at the cruel, sneering 
tone he adopted toward her, and her frame shook with Sup- 
pressed feeling. 

‘* Liane, he is a horror!’? Ulrike had cried out on her 
wedding-day, in the agony of parting with her young sister. 

What would she say now, if she could hear him speak in 
that mocking, cold voice, and see the indifferent gesture and 
manner he always employed when with her? and yet—yet, 
strange to say, she felt wounded and sorrowful, more for 
his sake than for her own, and she felt deeply moved at 
the injustice of his accusation; but now that she had read 
his manuscript, and knew the man’s nature was deep and 
earnest, it pained her that he should assume an outward 
tone of indifference; it wronged himself. 

Unless she had thought this, how could she have had the 
courage to offer him her friendship, have expressed a wish 


to hear from him, when she had separated herself from 


him, perhaps forever? And she hid her glowing face in 
her hands as the remembrance crossed her that this friend- 
ship he had repulsed and refused, and in angry tones in- 
formed her that he would never accept 1) from her on any 
terms. | 


CHAPTER X. 


Dark, heavy clouds gloomed overhead as the little party 
left the forest and approached the gamekeeper’s cottage. 
Raoul, who had gone on ahead without speaking, now ex- 
pressed his opinion that they had all better tarry in the 
cottage till the storm was over; but his wife urged their 
proceeding homeward at once, as the Hofmarschall would 
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be anxious on Leo’s account; so, with hurried steps, they 


walked through the garden, and when they reached the 


fruit plantation, the wind was dashing: the leaves about in 


wild confusion, and the fruit off the trees to the ground. 

_ When they neared the castle, they met one of the stable- 
boys, and Raoul stamped his foot with impatience as the 
boy informed him that the duchess, with one of her ladies, 
was up at the house, where she had sought shelter from ‘the 
threatening storm, and that the horses had been sent to the 
stables. 

_ ** Now sha’n’t I have a sweet ‘home-coming’? Could 
it be possible to have a more agreeable or more delightful 
welcome?”’ asked Raoul, mockingly, as, bending toward 


_ his wife, he Li to the broad flight of steps not far 
off. 


The duchess rae just hastily come out through the glass- 
door, the wind violently tossing about her long, black hair, 
and tearing at the white ostrich feather in her hat. She 
wore a dark-blue riding-habit, the skirt of which fell in 
heavy folds around her feet, as she clung with both hands 
to the balustrade and stared with such wondering, doubt- 
ful eyes at the advancing pair that she seemed to forget 
to acknowledge Baron Mainau’s low bow. Drawing her- 
self proudly to her full height, she turmed quickly, and 
re-entered the room, where, a few minutes later, the newly 
arrived couple found her Jeaning back comfortably in an 
arm-chair, talking to her court chaplain and the Hofmar- 
schall. 

The clouds hung so low and heavy outside that the 
large, spacious room’ was gloomy and dark; the pictures 
on the walls shook and trembled as the wind swept round 
the terrace, and the gypsy ornaments paled like ghosts in 
the fast-increasing obscurity; but still paler and more 
gloomy was the face of the royal lady, with its scornful, 
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thin lips; and her eyes, which shone like blazing coals 
from under her green felt hat, made the dying light of the 
apartment appear darker and drearier by contrast. She 
returned Liane’s ge as bow by a haughty inclination of 
her head. 

‘* What whim will you indulge in next, Raoul?’’ cried 
the Hofmarschall, angrily, as his nephew approached. 
‘*To leave your horses and carriage to chance for a senti- 
mental walk through the forest! Do you know what a 
serious accident has very nearly happened by your careless- 
ness? How could you do such a stupid thing as leave those 
wild Wolskershausen horses in the hands of that donkey 
André!. They ran off with him, and he arrived home her€ 
more dead than alive with fright.”’ 

‘* Ridiculous! he has had them a thousand times before 
under his charge. I dare say they shied at the mill-stone 
again. Besides, allow me to observe that my return 
through the forest had nothing to do with any ‘ senti- 
mental nonsense.’ I had no desire for a sun-stroke seated 
up there on the coach-box, so I strolled through the shade 
under the trees. ’’ 

‘* And you, my dear young lady, did your best to spend 
your afternoon alone, walking to that forester’s house you 
pretend such an affection for,’’ said the old man in a cut- 
ting, sneering tone to Liane, without taking the trouble to 
turn his head toward her. ‘“‘ But I must beg that you 
don’t consider my grandchild as Trachenberg property, to 
be disposed of according to your wish and will. I have 
been anxious about him for hours.’’ 

““T am very sorry for that, Herr Hofmarschall,’’ replied 
Liane, quietly, taking no notice of the old gentleman’s 
impertinent remark. 

The duchess seemed suddenly to become brighter. She 
drew Leo closer to her and kissed him, 
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** But he has come back all right, my dear Herr von 
Mainau,”” she said, soothingly. 

Leo dragged himself away from the “‘ prince’s mam- 
~ma,’’ whom he “‘ could not bear,’’ as he had once declared, 
and going to a table in front of her, he took up her riding- 
whip and began playing with it. The knob at the top was 
an exquisite shaped tiger’s head, in gold, with brilliants 
for eyes. 

** This whip is the same as the one in the picture that 
papa had on his table,’’ cried the child, referring to the 
large photograph of the duchess that his father had once 
shown Liane; ‘‘ but it’s not there any longer, I know,”’ and 
he switched the whip through the air. ‘‘ All the other pict- 
ures are gone, too, and where they hung the wall is still 
clean and red, a beautiful red; and that ugly blue shoe is 
also gone—”’ 

‘* Ab, ha! Baron Mainau, have you had tabula rasa?’’ 
asked the duchess, gasping for breath. ‘*‘ Have you put: 
away all these reminiscences of your youth into one 
corner?’ The unbending, indomitable pride of the reign- 
ing princess was marked in her bearing; but in her half- 
whispered voice there sounded a world of fear, anxiety, 
and excited tension. 

She knew Baron Mainau’s private room very well, for 
in the time of the late wife she had often passed through 
the suite of apartments when honoring with her presence 
their various entertainments. 

He stood near her, with a quiet, half-amused expression 
beaming from his eyes as he met her passionate gaze. 

‘¢T can assure your highness that they are all very care- 
fully packed away,’’ he said. “‘I am going on a long 
journey, and had no wish to leave these ‘ reminiscences ’ to 
be covered with dust and consigned to the careless hands of 
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‘* But, papa, you have put my picture in the place where 
the old shoe stood,’’? remarked Leo, persistently; ‘‘ and 
"over it hangs the beautiful new picture mamma painted.’’ | 
- Not at the duchess, not at his uncle, did Raoul look as 

the child uttered these words; but with a swift, sudden 
movement he turned his head and glanced at his young. 
wife with a pained, angry expression in his countenance. 
That she should have heard what little Leo had said! 

‘*So you took possession of the picture, Raoul?’’ cried 
his uncle, good-humoredly. ‘‘I must confess that I 
rather doubted your wife’s assertion that she had not 
taken the picture back again. I beg your pardon, madame, 
for the doubt.’? He nodded with mocking politeness 
toward Liane. ‘‘ Well, as far as I am concerned, I am 
glad you have it, Raoul. Let it remain in that window- 
corner. But do you chee the price the artist valued it at 
herself? Forty \thalers— 

“1 must beg very distinctly, uncle, that you allow me to 
value the renee interrupted Raoul, angrily, at 
which the old man frowned, for he feared his nephew when 
he spoke in that determined voice and manner. 

The duchess and her lady sat silent during this inter- 
change of sharp words between the two men; but the priest 
rose, and leaning against the back of his chair, folded his 
arms and stared with a deep, demoniacal glare at the 
younger baron, as if he could detect and discover some 
fearful hidden mystery in his every word and movement. 

*“Good gracious, Raoul!’’ cried the old man, at last; 
“don’t be vexed about nothing. Why should you put 
yourself out like that? 1 only wanted justice to be done.’? 

Raoul looked at his uncle steadily for a moment as he 
replied : 

‘*'That I believe; only you have sometimes a strange 
way of expressing it. No one would swear to your sense 
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of honor sooner than I would. You are the only living 
Mainau in whom I firmly and implicitly believe, with all 
the pride of the honor of our house. Apropos, talking of 
that, would you let me have a look at the papers Uncle 
Gisbert wrote when he was ill and could not speak! I 
was constantly reminded of him in Wolskershausen by 
that oil-painting of him there. It is in a shamefully dirty 
condition, and I mean to have it restored; and by means 
of those papers he can still speak to us.”’ 

“Yes; I will give them to you. You don’t wish for 
them now, do you?” 

“They are in the rococo cabinet there, are they not?’’ 
He pointed to the piece of furniture ashe spoke. ‘‘ If you 
would kindly open the—’’ 

The Hofmarschall rose and slowly crept across the room, 
then opening the costly carved drawer where the Countess 
Trachenberg’s note was lying, he took the pink bit of 
paper daintily between his fingers, and with a fiendish 
laugh held it before the duchess, saying: 

‘** A charming souvenir, your highness; a mere rosy re- 
membrance—nothing more—yet it is worth thousands to 
me!’’ 

He cast it back in its place, and taking a thick roll of 
papers tied round with a black tape, he said, as he handed 
it to his nephew: 5 

** There, my boy.”’ 

The young man unfastened the tape, and the papers fell 

loose on the table. 
- Ah! here is the document referring to Gabriel,’’ he 
said, as he took out a small folded strip from inside the 
packet. ‘‘ I suppose it was the last written wish of the 
dying man respecting the boy?” | 

‘Jt was his last will,’’ replied the Hofmarschall, em- 
barrassed, as he hobbled back to his chair. 
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Raoul sorted several of the papers, and laying them side 
by side on the table, he remarked: 

‘* Tt is really wonderful! Look here; this last document 
was written, I have been told, only two or three hours 
before his death, and yet it is the same prim, crabbed 
handwriting as the others—not a bit changed or shaky, 
every comma and stop as clear and correct as in all the 
rest. The grip of death certainly had no power to alter the 
firmness of his hand. It is well it was so, otherwise this 
document, written without any witnesses to prove its 
identity, might easily have been doubted. ’’ 

The duchess’s curiosity was roused. She took the paper 
from Raoul’s hand and examined it carefully. 

‘* A characteristic hand, but very difficult to decipher,’’ 
she said. ‘‘‘I have destined the boy Gabriel expressly 
for a religious life; he must pray in a cloister for his 
deeply erring mother,’ ’’ she read aloud, slowly. 

““ Would you not like to look at this very interesting 
document, Juliane, written by the hand of a dying man?”’ 
naturally asked Raoul of his young wife, who was leaning 
against the back of a chair a little apart from the rest of 
the group. é 

She would not look at him; she knew he was doing his 
best to shame her for the question she asked him in the 
forest.. Not one among those around the table could pos- 
sibly divine that each word of this scene was accomplishing 
her husband’s purpose, and cutting into ber soul like a 
red-hot knife. Why, why had she been so rash as to put 
forth her hand and draw aside the curtain Frau Lohn had 
for years discreetly kept drawn? 

He held the two papers before her, which she mechanic- 
ally took, and began examining with studied attention. 
They were, indeed, both alike, similar in every respect: 
the same letters, the same flourish at the ending of the 
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words, and the writing itself was too peculiar, too char- 
acteristic for any one to dream of falsifying it, and 
yet— 

A servant entered the room, bearing in his hand a silver 
tray with a card on it, which he handed to the young 
baron, and thus for a moment put an end to Liane’s awk- 
ward embarrassment. 

** Ah, to be sure!’’ cried the Feta aacisl putting his 
hand to his forehead; ‘* I quite forgot, Raoul. About an 
hour ago a carriage arrived, from which a young man 
alighted with all the coolness and independence of a per- 
son who meant to remain. He announced that he had 
come according to your wish, and but for the unexpected 
honor of receiving her highness, I should have sent for him 
to know what he really wanted. ”’ 

** That I may as well tell you, uncle. He is Leo’s new 
tutor,’’ replied Raoul, indifferently, as he arranged the 
papers one on the other. | 

The Hofmarschall stooped forward as if he had not hea 
aright. 

‘** My dear Raoul, I must have misunderstood you,’’ he 
said, slowly, emphasizing each word. ‘“‘ Did you really 
say Leo’s new tutor? Good God! have I then been 
asleep for months, or been ill with a fever, that I know 
nothing of this?”’ 

Raoul’s mustache curled sarcastically as he replied: 

**The affair has not been arranged for months, uncle. 
The young man was long ago recommended to me, and now 
that I just happened to want him I sent for him. MHap- 
pily he was free, and could undertake the work, and hay- 
ing nothing to do, he has arrived a couple of days sooner 
than I mentioned, for which I am vexed, as otherwise I 
should have announced his arrival in due form to you, at 
least the day before I expected him,’’ 
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‘Tt would not have altered my determination, and that 
is, that this young man does zo¢t remain here!’’ 

Raoul had arranged the papers, and was about to put 
them back in their place, when his uncle made this highly 
impertinent remark. He stood still as if rooted to the 
spot, but the face he turned to the Hofmarschall was so 
white and drawn with anger, that the ladies looked at each 
other in fear and anxiety. But the old man was not 
daunted; he was too furious from the rage he was in him- 
self to care for the effect his words might have on his ~ 
nephew, and as he passed his white fingers restlessly in and 
out the purple silk handkerchief which lay on his knee, he 
added: 

‘* And may I beg to know what was the motive which 
led you to this sudden step?’’ 

‘*That you might know for yourself, uncle,’’ replied 
Raoul, mastering his anger and speaking contemptuously. 
‘“T am going to travel fora year and aday. I am sure 
that has been spoken of and discussed enough. The 
baroness returns to Rudisdorf, so can not teach Leo any 
longer.’’ As these cold words fell slowly from his lips, the 
duchess raised her head, and darted a cruel look of triumph 
across at Liane, who still stood quietly apart by the chair. - 
** And what has perhaps decided me in this affair is, that I 
can not possibly expect her highness’s court chaplain to 
come to and fro to Schonwerth in the winter to teach 
Leo religion.”’ 

‘* Bah! what nonsense! that I won’t believe; and you 
know that had nothing to do with it.’ On the contrary, 
you know that the good, kind chaplain begged to be 
allowed, only a short while ago, to undertake the entire 
education of the child.’’ ee 

‘““ Ah, yes, I remember he did,’’ replied Raoul, dryly; 
*“but as you know my dislike to all that is'false in nature 
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and the world. you won’t be astonished at my refusing to 
accept so much kindness and self-sacrifice. ’’ 

** Herr Baron!’”’ exclaimed the chaplain. 

“© Well, Sir Priest?’’? asked Raoul, in return, as he shot 
a glance of defiance at the priest. 

_ This was more than the passionate, Pel vébed man 

could endure. He darted forward with an impetuous 
movement, but. the Hofmarschall held him back with both 
hands, and entreated him to resume his seat. 

** Raoul, I don’t understand you! How can you malign 
the chaplain 1 in this way, and that, too, in the presence of 
her highness the duchess?’ cried the old man, livid with 
rage. 

**Malign? Have I then spoken of false wills, or such 
things as that? I ask you yourself, is it possible for one in 
his position to teach things as they are? Would he not be 
obliged to obstinately deny many things that are as clear as 
daylight, as simple as that twice two make four, and ever 
will be so, if he adheres to his own basis? Wouldn’t he 
have the heavenly bodies stand still, which the Eternal 
Creator has ordained to go on? and all the great events of 
the earth, wouldn’t he much rather attribute them to the 
influence of good and bad demons, than to the power and 
genius of a man’s mind? And doesn’t he set a higher 
value on a procession or holy pilgrimage than on the 
physician’s science and skill, or on all the known means of 
healing? Yes, even above divine wisdom itself, inasmuch 
as he seeks to change to his own purpose the eternal laws 
of nature.’’ 

The Hofmarschall clasped his hands in speechless hor- 
ror, and sunk back in his chair. 

*¢ For God’s sake, stop, Raoul! I never heard you speak 
like this before.’’ 

“* No,”’ he answered, shrugging his shoulders, ‘* you are 
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right; I have never meddled much with these things; but 
one gets angry at the weak arguments and weaker weapons 
of an opponent who, in his distress, retires behind his 
shield with the device, ‘ With God nothing is impossible.’ 
Besides, who would let himself be bothered with such black 
wasps buzzing in his ears, if he loved God’s beautiful 
world, and wished to enjoy it? I have been slightly 
roused out of my apathy on these subjects by the narrow 
escape my child ran of blindness in that project of blow- 
ing up the witch of the Indian House. I have no con- 
fidence in the religious teaching which allow such ideas to 
run riot in a child’s mind, and I think that as there are so 
many older people on the face of the earth who can not 
be made better, it would be as well to begin early with the 
youngest head.’’ ‘ 

‘* But how unjust, Baron Mainau! And that’s what you 
really think of saintly simplicity?’’ broke in the bigoted 
lady of honor. ‘‘ You yourself once said that it was this 
same simplicity that you so admired in women, did you 
not?’’ 

“Yes, and I say it again now, madame,”’ he replied, in 
his usual mocking, frivolous tone. ‘‘ A beautiful, even, 
white forehead which never ponders or speculates, orna- 
mented with silky hair, and a soft, rosy mouth which only 
utters sweet nothings. Ah! how delicious! Yes, indeed, 
such women I adore; but I can’t say that I prefer them.’ 

** And when the silky hair grows white, and the rosy, 
sweet mouth has lost its beauty, then the plaything is put 
in the corner. — Is it so, Baron Mainau?’’ asked the duch- 
ess, sharply, as with a graceful movement she slid the 
riding-whip across the table, and let the light shine on the 
brilliant eyes of the tiger head. 

‘* Could it be otherwise with such women, madame?”’ he 
asked, with a smile. 
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*¢ Ah, then is the time to call in the aid of Latin, botany, 
and the other studies which a girl is made to learn so un- 
willingly at school,’’ replied the royal lady, laughing. ‘‘ I 
have been told that I am somewhat quick and apt; perhaps 
the desire to acquire knowledge has developed itself each _ 
year—and-— What should you say, Baron Mainau, if, 
when you return from your travels, I welcome you with a 
Latin greeting, and invite you into my laboratory to show 
you all sorts of wonderful scientific experiments?”’ 

**God forbid! A blue-stocking, with untidy toilet and 
uncombed hair!’ replied Raoul, joining in her merriment. 
**I have a horror of such women, your highness; but I 
can imagine a woman looking earnestly into the wonders 
of nature, whose instincts prompts her, as it does some 
men, to study for herself. the cause and wherefore of the 
mysteries of the earth and its surroundings, and yet she 
will not allow herself to be absorbed by her love of study, 
knowing that her duty as a woman is to guide the home 
life, fan the love of her household into a flame, and with 
gentle, caressing, but strong arms, hold together the peace 
and happiness of her family.’’ 

‘*My dear Baron Mainau, you might perhaps Pe a 
renowned artist who could paint you such a woman,” re- 
inarked the lady of honor, with a sarcastic titter, as the 
duchess, with an impatient movement, rose from her seat. 

When Raoul and the priest began speaking with warm 
words to each other, Liane put her arm around little Leo’s 
shoulder, and led him aside to the bow-window at the end 
of the room. 

Outside, the heavy clouds had burst in one deluge of 
rain, and broad, white streams of water poured in furious 
and noisy haste down the window-panes. The trees in the 
distance looked like ghosts exorcised on the spot, endeayor- 
ing to fly away, so bent were their heads by the raging 
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‘wind, and so dark and damp was the atmosphere through 


which they swayed to and fro, and everywhere on the path- 
ways and gravel walks large pools of water had gathered, 
unable to sink into the ground from the force with which 
the rain fell. 

For some time now the lightning had ceased to enliven 
with its vivid flashes this damp, dreary landscape; but over 
there, at the table on which the young wife had turned her 
back, another storm seemed to be increasing. Could it be 
that this capricious man had really suddenly awoke to the 
responsibility of a guardianship he had hitherto silently 
ignored, because he preferred enjoying his life? Was it a 
caprice like that which had tempted him to marry a Prot- 
estant, fortuneless wife, or was it a decided conviction 
arising from some inward change? 


Liane would not turn round, not even when she heard a - 


chair violently pushed back, and the firm, commanding 
step of the court chaplain directed toward the glass-door, 


and not even when her husband shut down the rococo. 
cabinet with a loud bang. At the same moment the 


rustling of a long skirt drew near, a sweet jonquil per- 
fume—a favorite perfume of the duchess—was wafted in 
the air around her, and suddenly an arm clasped the round- 
ed waist of the young baroness. 

“You have a charming figure and manner, my beauti- 
ful baroness,’’ hissed the duchess in her ear; ‘* but don’t 
take any trouble. I take that on me with these white, soft, 
but strong arms of mine. You shall succumb! Your 
hopes must founder on this inexorable journey.” 

The lips which spoke were white as death, and drawn 
tight together, with a fearful expression in the eyes that 
made the face look like a Medusa’s, and frightened the 
young wife till she turned cold as a stone. 

** Let mamma alone; you are hurting her!’’ exclaimed 
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i 
Leo, ne himself close to Liane; but the duchess had 
already drawn back. 

““Ah, take care, my little man! How could I find it in 
my heart to do such a thing?” she said, laughing aloud as 
she walked across to the pier-glass on the other side of the 
large room, and putting back her hat, fastened her hair 


-more securely, that its rich luxuriance might not be 


exposéd to the heavy wind and rain. Her lady went over 
and offered her help, but it was not accepted. 

Liane slowly left the window-niche and walked into the 
middle of the room, her pulse beating fast and her step 
uncertain from the effects of the fright and strange hissing 
words the duchess had given her. 

‘Don’t you let that woman touch neal forbid it!’? 
said her husband, in a stifled voice, as he came near her. 
No one else heard what he whispered but his wife, and 
she involuntarily stood and looked at him. 

** Good heavens! what weather!’’ exclaimed the duchess, 
who had her back turned to the room; but her face frowned 
darkly as she looked through the glass. ‘ My Arminius 
will have to remain here all night—and—will you have the 
kindness to lend me a carriage, Baron Mainau? I must go 
back; it is already getting very late.’’ 

‘* Certainly; I will drive your highness myself,’’ replied 
Raoul. ‘‘I dare not trust my dapple-gray horses in any 
other hands, they are so intractable,’ he added, as he 
begged her highness to excuse him for a moment while he 
went to welcome his son’s new tutor. 

Just as if nothing had happened, the royal lady seated 
herself by the side of the Hofmarschall, and chatted pleas- 
antly to him about various things, occasionally addressing 
the chaplain, who was still in his place, till Raoul appeared, 
wrapped in a water-proof cloak, and announced that the 
carriage was waiting below at the steps, and that he was 
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ready to drive her highness to the palace as soon as she felt 
inclined to start. 

** Will you come, too?’? This to the priest, with a gra- 
cious smile. 

But he excused himself on the ground that he had prom- 
ised the Hofmarschall to play chess with him in the even- 
ing, and he quietly drew back as Raoul opened the 
glass-door at his elbow with considerable noise and clang- 
ing. 

The beautiful duchess bowed low her farewell, and 
gracefully swept from the room on Mainau’s arm. 

As soon as she was gone, the Hofmarschall crept back 
to his chair, and in a surly, ungracious voice, said, as he 
sunk back among his pillows: 

“* Please shut that door, Herr Hofprediger. You ought 
not to have opened it at all, my dear friend. Of course, 
as the duchess was there and did not seem to mind it, I 
could say nothing; but that cold, miserable air cuts me 
through and through like steel. I know I shall be ill to- 
morrow, from all the anger and rage which still clutches at 
my throat. Will you kindly push my chair into my 
warm bedroom? and I will stay there and calm myself 
till this room-is warm after the stove has been lighted. It 
feels to me bitterly cold. Come, Leo, you must go with 
me,” he called out to the child, who was sitting on Liane’s 
lap. 

“‘T would rather stay with mamma; she is so lonely, 
grandpapa,’” replied the boy. 

‘*’'Your mamma is never alone; she receives the ‘ spirits 
of nature,’ and does not need us,’’ insisted the old gentle- 
man. ‘Come here, I tell you!’’ 

And he seized the unwilling boy by the arm, and led 
him with him as the priest pushed his chair across the 
room and out at the door leading to the corridor. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE young wife returned to her position by the window. 
She could hear the faint sound of the wheels as the carriage 
rolled away in the distance—the same carriage with the 
white satin lining and dapple-gray horses which had con- 
veyed her from the station to Schonwerth on her wedding- 
day, but which now contained the beautiful Medusa-faced 
duchess, who loved Baron Mainau with a passionate, in- 
tense longing, who for his sake laid aside her pride and 
royal dignity, and when in his presence seemed to forget 
everything else around her but that she was a suffering, 
adoring woman full of hot and glowing jealousy. 

Why had he brought a young girl from Rudisdorf and 
‘chained her to his side, when he would have been received 
with open, welcoming arms by this higher-born lady? 
With her he might have been happy, for ske was not 
indifferent to him; and as Liane’s thoughts turned to the 
meeting in the forest on her wedding-day, she was un- 
willingly obliged to confess to herself that there was a 
mystery about it she did not understand. 

‘* Your efforts will be wrecked in this inexorably fixed 
journey,”’ the duchess had hissed in her ear. She could 
still feel the hot breath of the drawn lips tingling against 
her throat. But what efforts were to be wrecked? She had 
made every effort to fulfill her duties; but, thank God, 
her pride was intact so far; she had not—no, not even by 
the movement of a finger—made the least effort to win her 
husband’s love ; on that point the royal Jady had erred con- 
siderably. But she was right in her assertion that this 
journey would completely dissever the knot that was 
already so loosely worn between them, even if Liane 
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regretted her determination of quitting Schonwerth for- — 
ever. But still it was very precipitate! And if at theend — 
of a year and a day he did return, by that time the outside 
world would have ceased to remember that a Countess 
Trachenberg had once lived a few weeks in Schonwerth, 
and then gone away again in order to escape the daily sor- 
rows and trials that were too heavy a burden for her to 
bear. And he? he too would have learned to forget this 
wretched episode in his life, and be willing at last to take 
the hand in his which was stretched out toward him with 
such burning longing. 

Involuntarily the young wife clasped her hands together — 
and pressed them against her heart. Why was it that she 
started with a sudden, inexplicable pain? Was it so very 
terrible to be rejected for another? She thought of the 
moment when he had forbidden her to let the duchess 
touch her again. What motive could he have had for so 
acting? Surely not jealousy, for he could not have envied 
her—his wife—such kindness. And she hid her fa¢e in 
her hands as a miserable weakness crept over her. 

Slowly sbe left the window and walked across the room 
to go into her own apartment. As she passed the inlaid 
writing-table she stood suddenly still, as if rooted to the 
spot, for in the drawer she noticed the key. Raoul had 
abe ie forgotten to take it out, and the Hofmarschall, 
in ** his anger and rage,’’ had not given it a thought. 

“Tighe? s heart beat so loud she could hear it vibrating 
against her side, for inside that drawer was the paper on 
rae Gabriel’s fate and future depended, and she longed 
to take it out and read it again. She knew perfectly well 
that such documents often required more searching ex- 
amination than the naked eye could give them. 

But the “ costly cabinet ’? must be opened if she wished 
to have the paper. It was not her property, and the key 
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: had ton left there by inadvertence. Would it be dishon- 

orable, under these circumstances, to take advantage of the 
opportunity, and extract the paper? No; had not her hus- 
band himself spoken of these papers, and begged her to 
look at them again on purpose to inflict on her the pain of 
proving their genuineness? 

With a sudden impulse she opened the drawer. The first 
thing her hand touched was the rosy, delicate note from 
her mother, which the Hofmarschall valued beyond price: 
and, as if a viper had stung her, she drew back for a mo- 
ment, then, seizing one paper from the packet fastened 
round with tape, she saw at a glance it was the one she 
sought, and hastily thrusting it into her pocket, she closed 
the writing-table, and breathlessly. flew from the room into 
her own apartments. 

Once there, she took out her microscope—the faithful 
friend of her botanical studies—and put the paper under 
its truth-telling glass. She gave one glance, and then 
started back trembling all over with excitement, for there 
before her eyes lay revealed a glaring and terrible fraud. 

Each letter had been first carefully written with a pencil; 
but what the naked eye could not see, was that each thick 
stroke of the pen had a kind of shadow by its side, and 
where the ink stroke was light, the pencil-mark underneath 
shone clearly and distinctly through. It must have been a 
work requiring great patience, for the forger had been 
obliged to add letters copied from other papers of the same 
handwriting to form the words he wanted to use. 

Who had done it? and-why? ‘The paper had been writ- 
ten without any proper witnesses, consequently the motive 
for its falsification must have been merely to add a moral 
weight and force to the only voice who had any right to 
command in the matter, and that voice was—Raoul’s. He 
had told her himself once that at first he had decidedly 
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taken the boy’s side. Was it a question of mere money 
and land, or had religious fanaticism anything to do with 
it? There stood the words; ‘‘ She must and ought to be 
baptized for the salvation of her soul.’’ 

With a throbbing head, feverish hands, and a nervous 
shiver in every limb, Liane threw herself on the couch to 
grow calm and think before she ran the risk of meeting 
any one of the household. MRaoul’s was, however, such a 
noble nature, to shake his righteous conviction one would 
have to employ a little ruse; but to make him do an 
actual wrong, it would be necessary to approach him with 
a mask. 

The paper must. first be put back in its place, for she 
could only make use of her discovery if she took it from 
the drawer defore his eyes; and the corners of her mouth 
worked convulsively as she thought that he would rather 
suspect her, the new-comer, the one who had dared insinu- 
ate a doubt of its genuineness, than believe that such 
things could take place within his castle, where honor, 
uprightness, and integrity had ever been enthroned. 

She rose from her recumbent attitude, and lightly and 
swiftly returned to the drawing-room. ‘There the heavy 
damask curtains were closed which hung in front of the 
window-niche, and the glass-door was hidden behind thick 
oak folding-shutters which completely kept out the cold. 

The tea-table was arranged for the evening meal. In 
the center of the table, covered with a pure white cloth, the . 
lamp burned under a soft green shade, throwing rather a 
somber light over the room and its cushioned furniture, 
but in the corner where the’ stove stood, the logs of wood 
burned brightly in the open oven, and cast a red binging 
light on the floor and carpet around. 

Liane gave a shy, quick glance over the room, to assure 
herself that she was alone, and then quietly went over to 
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the inlaid cabinet, opened the lid, and was just putting the 
_ paper in the middle of those she had taken it from, when 
her hand was suddenly seized as it lay in the drawer, and 
‘held fast. 

She had not strength to cry out; the blood rushed so 
fast to her heart, she thought she should die from fright; 
and, terrified out of her senses, she looked up and saw 
standing close to her—the priest. 

Before she had time to recover from her terror at his 
unexpected appearance, he put his arm round her waist, 
drew her half-fainting form to his breast, and covered the 
hand he still held in his with burning, passionate kisses. 

** Don’t be frightened, dear lady! I alone saw the act; 
there is no one else in the room,’’ he whispered, sooth- 
ingly, in her ear. 

But his voice roused her, and brought her to herself. 
She wrenched herself from his grasp, and flinging his 
hand away, in a wavering, hoarse voice, demanded: 

** What have you seen?’’? Then, drawing up her figure, 
she added, proudly: ‘‘ Do these drawers contain gold, or 
silver, or precious stones? Did you think I was—steal- 
ing???” 

‘How could I imagine such a thought would arise 
behind that queenly brow? Sooner would I sully the 
memory of my mother with such an unworthy thought as 
your pure, heavenly soul—believe me! Perhaps you will 
hardly understand or credit what I say—as, but for your 
filial affection, you would not be here. Who would 
reproach you for wishing to annihilate the little note 
which caused you so much pain and humiliation the other 
day?’’ 

He took the letter from its case, and added: 

*¢ Together let us burn this rosy proof of your mother’s 
error!’ 
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Quick as lightning, she snatched the letter from his 
hand and flung it back in its place. 

“Is not that stealing? Is it addressed to - me?” she 
cried, angrily. ‘‘It remains when it is. I can not 
efface my mother’s error by a wrong.’ 

She stepped away from where she stood, and went cond 
to the other side of the table, to put as much space as 
possible between her and the man who had dared to touch 
her with so much as a finger; and the green light from 
the lamp-shade fell on her noble, womanly profile, and 
made her face look, in its superb pride, as if it had been 
cut in a cameo; for had he not just endeavored to put a 
yoke round her neck? 

But for her energy—but for that sudden daring move- 
ment of hers in snatching the letter away from his hand, 
she would irretrievably have lost her honor; and, with a 
bitter look of contempt, she said, as she fixed her eyes on 
him: : 
‘* How have you the face to tempt me to such a das- 
tardly act?’’ 

‘*'You mistake my motives, and oppose yourself to me 
whenever you can,”’ he replied, in bitter disappointment. 
And the tone of his voice had a genuine ring of deep feel- 
ing in it, that even Liane could not help acknowledging to 
herself was not assumed, as he added, after a moment: 
** And yet you have no truer friend on earth than I am.”’ 

‘*T have two friends—my brother and sister—and I 
desire no other friendship,’’ she returned. 

He clasped his two hands on his breast as if he had been 
shot, as these cold, repulsive words fell on his ear, and 
stepping nearer toward her, his eyes strangely gleaming, 
he said, in a hoarse voice: 

‘* Here, in Schonwerth, madame, you ought not to utter 
such proud, damaging words; here, where you have not 
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taken root; where you are as a ball tossed about by each 


breath of wind—’’~ 

** But, thank God, not a hair’s-breadth of my inward 
convictions has been altered !’’ 

** But what will the world care about’ that? ‘The world 
who will whisper and smile at such humiliating facts as 
your peculiar position in this house, and the reason for 
your becoming Baroness von Mainau!’’ 

The color fled from her cheek, and she was still paler 


- than before, as she asked, in a trembling voice: 


*“ Why do you tell me that? But never mind; I know 
very well ‘ the reason ’ I am here; that I may be a mother 
to Leo and mistress in this bereaved house—a position 
which is nowise unworthy of my womanly feelings,’’ she 
added, with a proud, haughty bearing and tranquil man- 
ner. 

Her calmness irritated and imbittered him. 

** Tf you only held the position in reality!’’ he replied, 
rashly. ‘“‘ But, unfortunately, the absence of a mistress in 
this castle is very rarely perceived. The events of the last 
few years, and the honorable manners of the Hofmarschall, 
have made the presence of a dame d’honnewr at his enter- 
tainments perfectly unnecessary. He understands the 
control and expenditure of the household better, perhaps, 
than a lady; and Leo is destined for the army, and will 
naturally have to leave Schonwerth and the protection of 
his mother very early. So that the reasons you state could 
hardly have been taken into consideration when Baron 
Mainau determined to marry again. No, madame; rather 
let me tell you the reason. It/was from motives of 
revenge—pure, burning revenge. I don’t know if the 
sensibility of a woman can be hurt by informing her that 
she has been married for the sole and only reason of pun- 
ishing another, that that other might suffer torture in a 
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form and manner that only a woman’s more refined and 
cruel nature could devise. ’ 

Liane’s large, gray eyes stared at the priest as if she 
were deprived of her senses; but this very look, in its un- 

concealed terror, only made the man feel more imbittered, 
and he went on recklessly: 

‘¢ All who know Baron Mainau are aware that everything 
he does, everything he says, is done or said for effect. 
Now listen, and you shall hear how he went to work here. 
When he was quite a young man, he passionately loved a 
lady of very high rank, and she returned his love with just 
as much warmth and fire; however, by the influence of 
her relations, she was forced to renounce him and accept 
the hand of a man who had the highest rank in the land. 
Perhaps Baron Mainau was not so very wrong when he 
called this guilty faithlessness; but every one else was 
pleased to say that it was a terrible self-sacrifice for duty’s 
sake. Well, death stepped in a few years after, and made 
the lady—who had never loved her husband—a free woman 
again. And one fine morning this poor sufferer in ermme 
and purple rose from her bed, determined to throw aside 
all her royal grandeur, and at the last hour became a lov- 
ing and beloved wife, and-—be happy. But who would 
think of counting on the purpose and design of Baron 
Mainau? During the term of this high-born lady’s mourn- 
ing, he had been amiable, and pleasant, and unconstrained 
in all his relations with her—eyen devilishly allowing him- 
self to encourage all her hopes—till the moment arrived 
when, full of burning love and sacred hope, she awaited . 
his demand for her hand; and then, in the presence of her 
whole court, in cold blood, he announced to her that he 
was engaged to—Juliane, Countess von Trachenberg. 
There was a splendid, unheard-of effect! it was more—it 
was a satanic triumph)?’ 
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While the black-robed priest was speaking, Liane pressed. 
her hands together on the top of the writing-table, and 
leaned her forehead on her clasped fingers. She ionged 
to sink down into the earth and hide herself from the un- 
sympathizing presence of this man who wounded so terribly 
her family pride, her wifely dignity, and—yes, even her 
heart. 

‘* What was to follow the comedy he had played was 
‘perfectly indifferent to him,’’ continued the priest in a 
rapid utterance, as if he coveted every flying moment that 
found him alone in the presence of this girl—alone, without 
witnesses, and without any protection. ‘“‘ As to any ideas 
of duty, this man had none in his soul, as he proved by his 
disgraceful neglect of his first wife—a charming, loving, 
noble woman ’’—Liane raised her head now; he lied, this 
priest. She could not have been a nodle woman, for she 
stamped her feet at the slightest contradiction, and threw 
knives and scissors at those who vexed her—‘“‘ and he mar- 
ried her, took her to his bosom simply to show to the royal 
lady that he did not grieve over her faithlessness.. But 
even her position was enviable in contrast to yours, dear 
madame, for though you both were sacrificed to his scan- 
dalous conceit, yet whereas she—the first wife—had her 
father to protect her, you—the second—have the Hofmar- 
schall against you; nay, more, he is your direst enemy, for 
although he does not know that the consecration of this 
hated second marriage was the sealing of an unparalleled 
act of revenge, he does know that the royal lady would 
move heaven and earth to be able yet to conquer and 
satisfy her love—to this end he is her sternest and warmest 
ally—tor the genealogical table of the Mainaus would be 
crowned with glory if it could be written thereon that one 
of its descendants had allied himself to a royal lady.” 

** And I ask you again, why do you tell me all this?”’ 
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she interrupted suddenly, with the same haughty tone and 
mien as before. ‘‘I am going away cf my own free will, 
as every one knows. I shall not interfere with, or trouble 
the duchess and her ‘warmest ally;’ but so long as I 
retain the name of Mainau, I will ot allow the man to 
whom I am married to be defamed and slandered in my 
hearing, however guilty or in the wrong he maybe. I 
must beg you to remember that, reverend sir. Besides, I 
should be sorry to have to decide which was most open to 
censure—the thoughtlessness of the man of the world, or 
the levity of the priest, who, knowing as he did the mis- 
chief that was being done, could vehemently pray that the 
blessing of Heaven might descend on such an unworthy 
act—the one was playing with women’s hearts, as is often 
the habit of those of his class; but the other blasphemed 
God, inasmuch as he degraded the altar into a stage, and 
under the sanctity of his priestly office performed the part 
of a successful actor.’’ In her excitement and indignation 
she forgot all prudence, all thought of herself, as she con- 
tinued in a heightened tone: “‘ And this castle is as a preci- 
pice, near which, to my husband’s honor be it said, he 
walks in all unconsciousness, performing deeds of which he 
knows not the importance; he is even quite ignorant that 
the document by which he holds these lands, and in which 
he has firm faith, is a forgery—’’ 

She ceased, terrified, for the priest darted forward with 
an expressive gesture, as if something had suddenly struck 
him, and opening the mlaid cabinet as quick as lightning, 
he took the paper Liane had laid there not a quarter of 
an hour ago, and holding it to the light of the lamp, 
said: 

**'You mean this document, madame? I suppose the 
very learned reasoning lady put it under her microscope 
and found out—’’ 
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‘* That it was written in the first instance with a pencil,’”’ 
she added, firmly. 

** Quite right; each letter was carefully traced first with 
a pencil at the window-pane, and then gone over with 
ink,”’ he explained, calmly and quietly. ‘‘ I know exactly 
how it was done, and what a tedious, troublesome work it 
was, for it was /—I myself—who composed and wrote that 
document. Oh! don’t shudder like that with abhorrence, 
dear lady! Do you count it as nothing—does it not move 
you in the least—that I thus humble myself and acknowl- 
edge my work openly before you? You can touch this 
hand of mine without hesitation, and assure yourself that 
not for gold or lands, not for Indian wealth or power, did 
it lend itself to do that work but from a far higher and 
grander motive. Could I not just as successfully have 
added money or lands to my order when I was forging that 
document? Baron Mainau believes in the genuineness of 
that paper, and he would not have doubted such a depo- 
sition if it had been written there. And the old gentle- 
man, the Hofmarschall—well, for very good reasons he 
would have been obliged to believe it. But such a robbery 
was not my intention; I only desired possession of two 
souls—that the heathen mother’s might be baptized, and 
the boy’s be under control for the mission work. It is the 
fashion now to hate and persecute this noiseless resignation 
of a passionate man’s heart and soul for the priestly call- 
ing, and to call it fanaticism, not remembering that iron 
bars to a fire-place cause the flames to mount upward, 
and—’’ 

“¢ And burn heretics,’’ broke in Liane, in an icy tone, as 
she turned away. 

He crushed the paper in his hand as he murmured in a 
choked voice: 
_ ‘They are not burned now.’’ ‘Then, as if struggling 
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with some inward emo’ he continued: ‘ Not the most 
fervent prayer, nor the most desperate self-chastisement 
and mortification of the flesh, would induce them to egie 
that again; but I am consumed with another fire.’? He 
stretched out his hand, and held the crushed paper toward 
her. ‘‘ You may accuse me of this forgery, dear lady; 
two words from your lips, and with this damning docu- 
ment in your hand, you can free Gabriel, and drag me down 
from the high office I hold, snatching from me all the 
power and influence I have in high places. Do it! I will 
not resist, not even so much as by a winking of my eyelid. 
You may set upon me every one of my numerous enemies; 
only grant me one mercy, and that is, that when you quit 
Schonwerth, I may be allowed to live near you.”’ 

Liane looked at the priest as if petrified. ‘“‘ Was he 
mad?’’ she asked herself, as she drew her graceful, beauti- 
ful figure to its full height, and said: 

‘* You forget, reverend sir, that although my brother is 
patron of the living of Rudisdorf, he only dare give it to a 
Protestant minister.’? Her voice was slightly trembling, 
and she smiled coldly from over her shoulder. 

*‘The physiologist is right in saying that women, with 
that mass of glory on their heads, are capable of the 
coolest cruelty,’ he hissed from between his lips. ‘* You 
are prudent and haughty, madame; more so even than 
is usual with those of noble birth, with the blood of princes 
running in their veins, and you think with a movement of 
your beautiful head to keep those in their place who belong 
to the dust at your feet. You can do as you will with 
others, but not with me. I shall follow you step by step— 
be at your heels whichever way you turn, and not one inch 
will I draw back the hand I have stretched out to you; no, 
not even if I ruin you, too. Repulse me, tread me under 
your feet, I will be patient, silent, defenseless; but you 
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will not succeed in throwing ms. My Church expects 
that her priests watch and fast continually, that they never 
cease employing every power to the fulfillment of a pur- 
pose, burrowing under the earth’ like a mole in one place, 
and raising bridges in another; how much more then—a 
thousand times more—would I not employ this cultivated 
patience and resignation until I accomplish my present 
hope and aim, and—you are mine !”’ 

She shuddered from head to foot as the priest uttered 
these bold words. It was not her soul, then, that he 
wished to secure within the folds of his Church, but—her- 
self; the woman whom he, perjured man as he was, dared 
to dove. ‘This sudden unexpected revelation sent the blood 
boiling to her head, to recede again as quickly, and leave 
her trembling with cold and horror; and yet, as is some- 
times the case with terrible wrong-doing, the very intensity 
of the man’s passion, the eloquence of the words which 
laid bare the suffering and sorrow and inward struggle of 
his soul, while it repulsed her, and made her turn from 
him in sickening terror, at the same time half magnetized 
her, for never before had she heard such deep, passionate — 
language from a man’s lips. 

Did he read in the expression of the sweat, ashy pale face 
the young wife turned toward him this mixture of aversion 
and momentary half-unconscious admiration? 

Suddenly, with an impassioned movement of his head, 
the chaplain stretched out his arms and stepped toward 
her, bending low as if to clasp her knees in supplication. 
The green light from the shaded lamp fell fully on the pale 
oval of his face, and over the lifeless gray spot in the center 
of the dark, curly mass of hair, and appeared to her to 
point with a stern, invisible finger to this spot, as if it had 
been the mark of Cain. With a gesture of shrinking hor- 
ror she flung her hands toward the kneeling form of the 
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man at her feet, and cried out in a voice almost inarticu- ~ 
late from emotion and agony: 

“‘Forger! I would rather drown myself in the inks 
than let you touch with a finger so much as the hem of my 
_ dress!’’ « 

Then, drawing in her hands, she pressed them close to 
her bosom and seemed to hug herself together like a child 
who fears some terrible misfortune, yet dares not move 
from the spot. So long as that document remained in his 
hands she would not, dared not go. : 

The priest slowly rose from off his knees, and in the 
sudden, breathless pause which followed the young wife’s 
indignant cry, the rolling of carriage-wheels was heard 
approaching, and almost immediately the hoofs of the 
dapple-gray horses resounded on the gravel. If Raoul was 
already back, he must have driven the animals at their 
topmost speed. When the priest recognized the sound 
outside, he stamped his foot and ground his teeth with 
rage, and turned his head toward the closed window, with 
an expression on his face that showed plainly that if it had 
been in his power, he would have seized the first heavy im- 
plement at hand and crushed the carriage and its occu- 
pants to atoms. 

Liane heaved a deep sigh; she knew there was not a mo- 
ment to be lost. 

“‘T entreat you, Sir Priest, to put that document back 
in its place,’’ she said, trying in vain to give her voice a 
ring of firmness as she spoke. 

‘Do you imagine that I shall really be guilty of such a 
stupid act of good nature?’”’ he cried, with a hoarse laugh. 
‘You think that your victim is wounded to death, and has 
no more strength to defend himself; but I can still work 
my brain, and I will tell you what you counted upon. 
You came here to get possession of this important secret, 
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and then, with microscope in hand, you would have gone 
to your hushand and the Hofmarschall, and proved to them 
that a terrible deception had been enacted with reference 
to the inheritance. Naturally you would not have been 
allowed to return to Rudisdorf with such a secret in your 
possession, and you would be entreated to remain here. 
But if so, what good would it do you? what would you 
gain by it? Baron Mainau does not love you, and never 
will, my beautiful lady; his heart belongs forever and ever 
to the duchess; he loves her, not you. Now you are sim- 
ply indifferent to him; but after your avowal of this decep- 
tion, he will hate you. And, look here, my love is so 
unselfish, that—see, I will prevent that—’’ 

And before she had time to grasp the meaning of his 
words, he snatched the Countess Trachenberg’s delicate 
pink note from the drawer, and threw both papers into the 
fire. 

She darted forward with an agonized cry, and clung with 
both hands to the arm of the man who was not to touch so 
much as the hem of her dress; but it was too late—letter 
and document both curled and blackened in the sparkling 
flames of the fire, and were very soon a mere thimbleful of 
ashes. 

**'You may denounce me now as soon as you like, my 
dear madame! He who seeks the paper will discover that 
the precious scented note is gone likewise, and that J 
burned that dainty epistle no one will believe,’’ he said, 
calmly, holding his left hand close to the brass door of the 


_ fire, although there was not a shred of charred paper to be 


seen. 

The young wife let her hands fall loosely by her side, as 
her face assumed a sad and pained expression. ‘The pure, 
innocent, girlish mind had hardly been able to fathom the 
depth of the priest’s awful cunning; and as she stood close 
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to him, in the bloom of her grace and tender beauty, with 
her frightened eyes staring into the glow of the fire, and 
her white, broad forehead almost touching the man’s 
shoulder, it seemed as if it would only require one of his 
quick, energetic movements to overpower her completely, 
go helpless and paralyzed was her whole appearance; and 
as a trembling sigh escaped her lips, and just fanned the 
cheek of the chaplain, he cried out, his face pale as 
death, his whole frame quivering with passion and excite- 
ment: 

‘* There is still time, noble lady. Only be merciful and 
tender to me, and I will immediately go to the master of 
Schonwerth and inform him of my fault.’’ 

Starting back and measuring him with a haughty look 
from head to foot, she replied, cuttingly: 

“That is entirely your own affair; you can act as you 
please.”? Then, after a moment’s hesitation, she con- 
tinued: ‘‘ 1 wish of all things to save Gabriel, and perhaps 
to this end I might have entreated the duchess, who has 
been badly influenced; but to act with a—Jesuit—no, 
never; that I decline. I can do the boy no good now, so he 
must fulfill his cruel destiny. But truly Germany is right 
to uproot from her soil this Society of Jesus, and it is well. 
that she at last seizes the rod, in order to strike on the head 
this cruel opposer and enemy to all patriotic feeling, this 
priestly power and unnatural influence in the confessional. 
Those are my last words to you, reverend sir. Now go, 
and carry out your design respecting that little intrigue—a 
design as refined and incomparably secret as is worthy even 
of a disciple of Lovola!’’ 

She turned from him, and was hurrying from the room, 
when a side door suddenly opened on her path, and the 
Hofmarschall appeared, leaning on his stick. 

_ “Where are you, my worthy friend?”’ he cried, his eyes 
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wandering through the room. ‘‘ Good heavens! does it 
require such a length of time to lock a cabinet??? 

Liane stood quite still as the old gentleman entered, and 
turned her pale face toward him; but the priest did not 
move from his position by the stove, holding his white, 
well-formed hands to the flames, as if he were cold and 
wished to warm himself. 

The Hofmarschall hobbled inside, quite forgetting, in 
his astonishment at the appearance of the room and its 
occupants, to shut the door behind him. : 

** Ah! you here already, madame?’’ he said, knocking 
his stick on the floor. ‘‘ Surely you have not remained 
all this long time in this half-lighted room—you, who, 
according to your usual old-fashioned habits, never waste 
a second in idleness?’” 

Then suddenly, as if foreboding something wrong, he 
turned his head toward the inlaid cabinet, and discovered 
the open lid, hanging so wide open that it looked as if each 
moment it must fall to the ground. 

A long, deep-drawn ‘* Ah!’ escaped the lips of the poor 
old Hofmarschall. 

** What, my fair lady, have you been—rummaging?’’ he 
asked, after a moment, with a sneering smile. Then, 
shaking his small, fine head thoughtfully, he added: ‘‘ Im- 
possible! what am I saying? Those lovely hands, those 
aristocratic hands belonging to a lady who has the honor of 
calling herself granddaughter to the Princess von T’hurgan, 
such high-born hands, I repeat, would never condescend to 
meddle with the property of other people. Fi donc! Par- 
don me, my noble lady; I was only joking.’’ 

He managed to limp over to the writing-table, and sup- 
porting himself on his stick with one hand, with the other 
he carefully examined the papers in the drawer. Liane 
clasped her arms in despair across her bosom. She knew 
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that a terrible scene would soon follow. The tall, black= 


robed priest still stood by the fire-stove, warming his hands 
and peering into the flames, as if he had not heard a word 
of what was passing behind his back; he was thinking of 
his plan of campaign. 

The Hofmarschall dragged himself round and showed 
his face, as white as snow, as he said, with a forced smile: 


‘You are also having your little joke, my dear madame, ~ 


and are wanting to play me a practical trick; only fair, I 
dare say, as I was somewhat indiscreet this afternoon when 
the duchess was here; but in future I will be more 


amiable—I promise you I will—and now please, please give: 


me back my delicious little note; you know how I prize it 
with my heart’s blood. What! you deny having it? I think 


I could swear that I see my dear, rose-tinted little letter’ 


peeping out of your pocket. No? Then I ask where is 
the Countess Trachenberg’s letter?’’ he suddenly added, 
changing his tone to his usual hard, angry growl, and so 
far forgetting himself in his fury as to raise his stick in a 
threatening attitude. 

‘* Ask the court chaplain, 
with cheeks as pale as death. 

‘<The court chaplain? My dear, is the Countess Trach- 
enberg his mother? H’m! much more likely he was a 
witness to your bold confiscation of my property, and you 


39 


answered the young wife, 


are pleased to appeal to his knightly aid and Christian mild-_ 


ness; but that won’t help you in the least, madame. I 
choose to hear from your own lips where that letter is.’’ 

Liane pointed to the fire. 

‘* It is burned,’’ she said, in a firm but scarcely audible 
voice. 

As she spoke, the priest turned his head slightly round, 
and shot a troubled, half-frantic glance at the girl, who 
had not dreamed of denying the truth, as the Hofmar- 
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schall, with a loud groan of rage and fury, sunk into the 
nearest chair, for his weak legs refused to hold him up any 
longer. 

““ And you were a witness, venerable sir? You quietly 
let her commit such an infamy?’’ he hissed from between 
his teeth. 

**T can not answer you as you wish just now, Herr Hof- 
marschall; you must grow calmer first. But let me assure 
you that the thing is not as you imagine,’’ replied the 
priest unhesitatingly, as he left his place by the stove, and 
with somewhat uncertain steps drew nearer. 

** That was all that was wanting, for you also to avoid a 
direct answer. Can that heretic girl there with the red 
hair make every man do her will and become rebellious? 
It is long since I believed in Raoul—’’ but he suddenly 
stopped and bit his lip; those last words had been uttered 
without premeditation, and were more than he meant to 
say; but their effect on the priest was as if he had received 
a blow on his cheek. He darted an angry, startled look at 
Liane as he quickly raised his hand, and seemed inclined 
to lay it on the imprudent mouth of the furious old gentle- 
man. 

‘**T donot understand you, Herr Hofmarschall,’’ he said, 
marking each word and speaking in a threatening, warning 
tone. 

‘Good God! I was referring to his good Catholic 
belief,’’ replied the Hofmarschall, angrily. 

The man whose “‘ belief ’’ was thus questioned was just 
at this moment mounting the broad, Byzantine-carpeted 
staircase. From where Liane stood opposite the open 
door, she could see across the wide corridor to the stair- 
case, which was briiliantly lighted from below. On the 
top step stood her husband, with his dark water-proof 
cloak still wrapped around him. or a moment he seemed 
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to hesitate—perhaps he had caught sight of his wife in her 
light-colored dress standing in the middle of the dimly 
lighted drawing-room. ‘This decided him, and instead of 
going straight to his own apartments, he walked quickly 
through the corridor toward the drawing-room. 

‘* Ah, ha! here he comes! very apropos!’’ said the Hof- — 
marschall, evidently pleased at the near approach of the 
well-known step, for he raised himself with an effort from 
his chair, and rubbed his dry, withered hands together as 
he indulged in a chuckle of satisfaction. 

‘IT must beg you, sir, to try and be prudent—and 
silent,’’ remarked the priest in a strange, entreating, half- 
loud whisper, in the tone of which could be detected his 
inward anxiety. But there Raoul stood at the open door. 

“* Ought I not to know it, reverend sir?’’ he asked in a 
cutting, sneering tone, for his sharp, suspicious ears had 
caught the entreaty, and his flaming eyes roamed question- 
ingly from the tall, black-robed priest to the face of his 
young wife, as he continued: “‘So there is a secret—a 
secret between the court chaplain and—my wife, that you, 
uncle, ought not to betray? Well, I must confess that it in- 
terests me tremendously. A secret between a strict Roman 
Catholic priest and a heretic must be piquant! Charming 
efforts at conversion—have I guessed aright, uncle?’’ 

“* Don’t imagine any such thing, Raoul. Our dear friend 
there is far too sensible and has enough tact to know that 
it would be only throwing pearls before swine, for the bar- 
oness is not even a good Protestant. No, my friend, the 
secret is confined to her ladyship alone, and the priest, 
who unwillingly discovered it, is too honorable and Chris- 
tian to denounce her. And I, too, would willingly have 
been silent—by Jove! I am, and always hope to remain, a 
gentleman—but what am I to say to you now? My brain 
is too old and rusty to invent some good-natured story—” 
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“*'The fact, uncle!’’ cried Raoul, in a hard, stern voice, 
his face working with impatience and his eyes flaming with 
his vain efforts to keep calm. 

** Very well, the thing is soon told. You left the key in 
the writing-cabinet, where in one of the drawers was folded 
the Countess Trachenberg’s letter. I may as well confess 
that I teased the baroness a little too openly about this 
interesting bit of paper, and I suppose she came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to have the thing disap- 
pear forever. She happened to be here alone in the room, 
so she took advantage of her opportunity and threw my 
treasure, my beautiful rose-tinted letter, into the fire. 
What do you say to that? It was a grand pity I did not 
miss the key sooner; but when I did the Herr Chaplain 
was good enough to propose fetching it, and that was how 
he came to be an unintentional witness of the auto-da-fé. 
And then, when I got uneasy about his long absence and fol- 
lowed him to the room, as I entered rather suddenly I saw 
my worthy friend, evidently very much disturbed in mind, 
standing by the stove—and—the ‘baroness made an 
ineffectual attempt to escape from my presence. Look 
there! The open lid to the writing-table speaks for itself!” 

Liane, who knew now that the storm she had seen 
gathering would break over her head, let the handkerchief 
she had held over her mouth slip to the ground, and 
stepped nearer to her husband with a face as pale and 
colorless as marble. 

‘** Be quiet, Juliane!’’ he said, coldly, moving away 
from her and holding up his right hand to command her 
silence; ‘‘ uncle naturally represents the affair from his 
own point of view. That yow have not touched the paper 
I am convinced; and woe be to the one who dares repeat 
such a disgraceful accusation! But I must express my 
astonishment at finding you here at this hour—’’ 
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“Ha! ha! we both start from the same point,’ inter- 
rupted the Hofmarschall, with a forced laugh. 

“Tt is a long time to the tea-hour,’’ Raoul continued, 
without paying any heed to the interruption, “‘ and by 
this wretched light it would be impossible for you to do 
your embroidery; besides, I see no signs of your work- 
basket, and there is not even a book to prove you had any — 
intention of reading here. As a rule, you are generally the 
jirst to retire to your own apartments, and the dast to 
reappear, so I gather from all this that your appearance 
here in this room is to be explained in only one way, and 
that is that some powerful motive prompted you to come, 
and you obeyed it. Juliane, the bird which is caught by 
the head in the net is lost, hopelessly lost. You are fet- 
tered by a hand which, without your consent, and to your 
dismay and terror, had done you the kindness to destroy 
the compromising letter. You are not ruined yet; but 
circumstances are against you. Why did you come here?’’ 

‘‘ What’s the meaning of this, Raoul? What nonsense ~ 
are you talking now?’’ cried the Hofmarschall, dum- 
founded. 

Raoul laughed such a bitter, mocking, hollow Jaugh that— 
the walls seemed to echo back the sound. 

‘* Ask the chaplain to explain it to you, uncle. He has 
for so long been accustomed to drive big fat carp into the — 
wide Romish fishing-net, that he would have no objection 
for once to angle on his own account and catch and keep 
for himself a lovely, slender little gold-fish. | Reverend 
sir, in these modern times your holy order denies the oft- 
cited expression that ‘ the end justifies the means;’ but per- 
haps while from motives of prudence the motto is not 
openly acknowledged, it is all the more earnestly employed 
as the whispered watch-word for private action; and allow 
me to compliment you on the satisfaction you must feel in 
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making use of this means for your own personal interests, 
or do you really only desire the beautiful lips over there to 
mutter prayers on a rosary?’’ 

“You must allow me to remark that I do not in the 
least know what you mean, Herr Baron,’’ replied the 
priest, in a natural, unembarrassed manner. He had had 
time to assume an outward quiet, even injured bearing, 
though the revengeful eyes flaming from his pale, drooping 
face told of anything but calmness and forbearance within. 

** For the life of me, I can’t see what you are driving at, 
Raoul,’’ said his uncle, rocking impatiently to and fro in 
his chair. . 

_**T know, Raoul,’’ murmured his young wife, as if para- 
lyzed, for her consciousness of all that had passed was 
burning her very soul, as with a sudden speechless move- 
ment she raised her hands in appeal toward heaven. 

‘* What acting!’’ said the Hofmarschall, in his growling 
voice, as he shook his head indignantly; but the priest, — 
with a firm, resounding step, walked over to him, and with 
a warning look, but in an entreating voice, said: 

** Don’t commit yourself, Herr Hofmarschall! This 
poor, tortured young lady is under my protection. I will 
not suffer the heavenly purity of her soul to—’’ 

-** Not another word, Sir Priest!’’ cried Liane, excitedly, 
her eyes flashing with wrath; ‘* you know that by a move- 
ment of my head I can keep those in their place who 
belong to the dust at my feet. You know that Iam more 
haughty than is usual with those of my rank who have the 
blood of princes running in their veins—your own words, 
Sir Priest—and yet you venture, sacrifice yourself un- 
asked, to defend me? Didn’t you yourself say that the 
Countess T'rachenberg would not only not suffer such im- 
portunity, but would fling it back with scorn? ‘There 
stands the actor—a master in his art—without equal, Herr 
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Hofmarschall!’’ and she pointed to the black-robed priest 
with outstretched hands. ‘‘ If you wish to know more, let 
him tell you what went on here in this room before you 
entered, or not, just as you both like. For myself, I con- 
sider it would be useless trouble, and beneath me in every 
way, to even open my lips to defend myself to you.’ 
Then turning quickly, she stood face to face with her hus- 
band. ‘I shall go now at once, Raoul,’’ she said; but in 
her voice there was a kind of sob, although she had hitherto 
spoken quickly and firmly. ‘‘ Only a few days ago I would 
have left Schonwerth without caring to defend my honor 
even to you; but since I have had a glimpse into your inner 
nature, I feel I owe you more. And although in this pain- 
ful moment I am obliged unwillingly to acknowledge to 
myself how weak and deluded you can be, and how poisoned 
your judgment is, yet I am sure that it is only the sin itself 
of another. that you have a horror of. Personally I will 
not explain the facts to you either by word of mouth or in 
writing; but I have a sister and a brother; from them you 
shall hear the truth.’’ 

And she walked across the room to the door. 

‘* For God’s sake, Raoul, don’t allow such a scandal. 
You won’t believe that accomplished tntriguante? By the 
memory of your father, I beg—entreat you—not to let 
yourself be influenced against this trusty, faithful friend of 
our family! Oh, God! Good, dear chaplain, help me; 
lead me back to my bedroom! I feel very, very ill!’’ cried 
the Hofmarschall in frightened accents as Liane opened the 
door and left the room. And he, too, was a very good 
actor, for this suddenly feigned illness was the flag under 
which his ‘‘ good, dear’? friend was saved by the Hofmar- 
schall, in the shelter of his bedroom, from a ¢éte-d-téte 
angry encounter with his nephew. 
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VOLUME I11. 


CHAPTER I. 


WITH a bitter smile, and pressing back the hot tears 
that would rise to her eyes, Liane slowly descended the 
stairs to her own apartments. The three she left behind 
her in the drawing-room would, for a few days, perhaps, 
be cold and reserved with each other; but afterward time 
and good manners would heal the hostile feeling, and the 
breach through which the victim had been thrust be 
closed, and who would give a thought to the absent, sepa- 
rated wife? In the great world the grass of forgetfulness 
soon crops up over the graves of disagreeable events. 

The lamp was lighted in Liane’s dressing-room, and a 
light stood in front of the large cheval-glass, for Hanna 
thought that, as the evening was so extremely damp and 
cold, her mistress would like to exchange her light summer 
toilet for a warm home dress before the tea-hour. In 
spite of the time of year, the white porcelain stove had 
been heated, and from the open brass door the red, glow- 
ing flames of the burning coal threw a bright light on the 
carpet and floor, and made the air of the room delightfully 
pleasant and warm. 

In this comfortable apartment, which looked so peaceful 
‘and homely, Liane hurried about making preparations for 
her departure, every now and then casting a feverish, 
anxious look around her at the furniture and things she 
was to see for the last time. She sent her maid to supper 
in the servants’ room, and locked the door leading to the 
corridor, 
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The shutters were closed at every window, and all the 
‘blinds were down except in the blue doudoir ; there the 
windows were still wide open, for Liane made it a rule to 
close these herself every evening, for fear of any accident 
happening to her cherished azalea plants by the awkward- 
ness of the servants. / 

How dark and dreary it was ontside! The heavens 
seemed black with heavy clouds, and the air, as it swept 
round the room, was charged with darkness. From time 
to time the storm would cease for awhile, then with re- 
newed force it would break forth, the thunder growling, 
and the rain pouring in torrents on the gravel, making the 
paths like one vast overflowing prairie; while the wind 
would howl in angry defiance, making the xolian harp in ~ 
the tree send forth plaintive and trembling sounds, half 
muffled, ere they reached the earth, by the overwhelming 
power of the drenching rain. 

Liane stood for a few moments at the open window, in- 
voluntarily shuddering that she was obliged to go out— 
that she must wander on foot in such a frightfully inclem- 
ent night. She would leave Schonwerth so silently and so 
quietly that no one should know when she went. She 
would not remain another night under the roof of those 
who had accused her of base perfidiousness, who had 
declared that she was dishonorable. She had been de- 
nounced as capable of dishonorable actions, and through 
the abominable trickery of the priest she was so entirely 
robbed of all proof of her innocence, that there was no 
other course open to her but to fly to her sister and brother 
in her helplessness, and leave her defense in their loving 
hands. 

She shut the window and drew down the blind, and was 
turning away, when she heard quick, hasty steps crossing 
the antechamber, and an instant after an impetuous hand 
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was laid on the door-handle; but fortunately the door on 
that side was locked. 


__ She pressed her hands against her wildly beating heart, 


for it was her husband who was standing there demanding 
admission. No—a thousand times no—not for any price 
would she stand face to face with him again. He had 
forfeited each and every right to her. 

He knocked louder and louder on the panels. ‘‘ Juliane, 
open the door!’’ he called out in a beseeching voice. 

But she did not answer; she stood painfully still, not 
daring to let a breath pass over her lips, while her eyes 
stared anxiously at her dress to watch that no rustling 
movement from one of its pecs should betray her presence 
in the room. 

Twice he repeated his appeal, each time violently 
knocking at and shaking the door; then she heard him 
walk back through the antechamber, and she listened to 
his retreating footsteps till he reached the large folding- 
door leading to the colonnade, which was not yet fastened 
for the night, and by the way he opened it, she knew he 
had gone out in an angry, passionate, wrathful mood. 

With a deep, deep sigh, she returned to her dressing- 
room. Why was she crying? She was ashamed of her 
tears; but she could not help it, they would come. But is 


there anything on God’s earth more enigmatical, more con- 


tradictory, than a woman’s heart? Hers felt, at this 
moment as if it would break with its silent agony. She 
hid her face in her hands as if to shield the workings of 
her inward mind from any outward mocking glance, for all 
her self-deception was at an end, and she knew that if he 
were now to enter the room she would be weak enough to 
go up to him and murmur in his ear: ‘* I am going cer- 
tainly, but ch know and feel that I shall never be able to 
forget you.” 
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There would be a triumph for such a character as his. 
No woman could withstand him! Even the one whom he 
had always treated so coldly, whose every advance he had 
repulsed with an icy reserve, whom he had married for the 
purpose of revenging himself on another who loved him 
only too well—even this woman to whom he had given his 
name, but who was nothing more to him than the governess 
of his child—even she threw down at his first approach her 
weapons of pride and maidenly dignity, and cried out to 
him: ‘‘I shall never be able to forget you.”’ 

No, no! Thank God, he was gone. She had not let 
him see the victory he had won, and now he never should. 

Then a strangely hard expression crept over her features, 
as she imagined to herself the dapple-gray horses pulled up 
at the portal of the ducal residence, the cool, light-handed 
driver, in his ‘dark mantle, springing down from his seat 
and opening the door of the carriage, to offer his arm to 
the proudest and highest lady of the land. Perhaps they 
had decided the future of both in that homeward journey! 
Who could tell? And the young wife felt so imbittered 
and distrustful, after all her sad experience since her 
arrival in Schonwerth, that she allowed herself to half 
believe that Raoul must have intentionally, and against his 
conviction, admitted her violation of honorable dealing 
upstairs, in order to hasten their separation, and yet, oh, 
God! why this painful, suffocating agony? 

It was not Jove for her husband which made her gasp for 
breath, and feel as if she must cry aloud to ease the aching 
in her heart. Oh, no, certainly not Jove—of that she was 
quite sure, thoroughly sure. Her family pride—the pride 
of all the Trachenbergs—rebelled against such a suppo- 
sition. No; she only felt that she could not now immedi- 
ately, just at this moment, relinquish the warm, longing 
desire to keep his friendship. But—patience. Once at 
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home, once by the side of her sister, she would soon learn 
to overcome even that. 

She rose, went over to the table, opened the jewel- 
case, and examined its contents, comparing the ornaments 
with their written list, to see that all was right. That 
done, she went to her writing-table, and counted the 
money in the drawer—for she had not touched it since it 
had been put there—and closing the drawer again, she 
locked it, and folded the key, with the one belonging to the 


_ jJewel-case, in an envelope, which she sealed, addressed to 


her husband, and left lying on the dressing-table. 

The few articles she did not care for other hands to 
touch she packed in. a small trunk, but her wardrobe and 
all the rest of her things she left for her maid to arrange, 
and have sent after her a few days later on. 

_In the meantime, two hours had slipped away. Liane 
went back into the blue dowdoir, and drawing up the blind, 
looked out at the weather again. The bright light from 
the lamp behind her shone over the garden, and showed 
her the pathways still covered with water. The rain had 
partially ceased, but the storm was not yet over. Round 
the corner of the castle the wind howled and blustered in 
furious gusts, as if it was determined to dash everything 
that obstructed its progress into a thousand pieces. 

The hour arrived at last in which it would be well for 
her to depart. Changing her thin summer dress for a 
thick dark one, she wrapped round her shoulders a large 
black velvet cloak, and drew the hood over her head. 

With the bitter tears rolling unheeded down her cheeks, 
she crept into Leo’s little bedroom, and laid her face 
against the pillows where every night since her arrival in 
Schonwerth she had always sat bv the child after he was 
in bed, and tenderly watched the bright, laughing eyes 
close in sweet sleep. 
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He was not there now, but upstairs in his grandfather’s 
room, playing perhaps with his new horses, and quite 
unconscious that the ‘‘ new mamma ”’ was weeping heart- 
breaking tears over his little bed, and that the one whom 
he worshiped with all his childish, untamable little heart 

was about to wander forth in the storm, never again to 
enter the precincts of the castle. 

Silently, and-with a beating heart, Liane gently drew 
back the bolt of the blue Jowdoir, and opening it, was about 
to leave the room, when she started back with astonish- 
ment, half dazzled at the brilliant light which streamed in 
upon her. An hour or two before the antechamber was 
quite dark, now the large lamp hanging from the ceiling 
was brightly burning, and through the large open outer 
door she could see the gas was lighted in the corridor. No 
hope for her now of slipping out unseen, if any one hap- 
pened to be loitering about the broad open staircase. She 
did not attempt to move a step, but stood perfectly still in 
breathless terror, the light streaming down on her pale, 
sweet face surrounded by the black border of the hood; 
but a moment later the same hard expression crept over 
her features that had been there once before this evening, 
for on casting her dark-gray eyes quickly round the room, 
she discovered the figure of her husband, with folded arms 
and stern countenance, standing at the side, in the em- 
brasure of the window. 

‘* You have kept me waiting for a long time, Juliane,”? 
he remarked, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone, as though it 
had been a matter of driving to the theater or a concert. 
Then with a quick step he went over to the other side of 
the room, and closed both the folding-doors, which he had 
purposely left open that he might be able to watch his 
wife’s egress, in the event of her‘leaving her apartments 
through the dressing-room. 
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“You are going out for a walk?’ 

He spoke in a bitter, sarcastic voice, but in his eyes there 
was a strange, angry glare as he placed himself in front ol 
~ her. er 

“You can see I am!’’ she replied, coldly, slightly mov- 
ing to the side so as to be nearer the door. 

“A peculiar fancy in this weather. Don’t you hea 
how the storm is howling? You won’t be able to reach 
the first lawn in the garden without danger. Every path- 
way is swimming with water. I warn you against going 
out, Juliane! Indulging such a peculiar fancy might give 
you a severe cold, or perhaps give you a touch of rheuma- 
tism.”’ 

** Why this farce?’’ she cried, standing still. ‘* You 
know full well that my going out is not a mere ‘ fancy.’ 
I told you upstairs that I meant to leave Schonwerth at 
once, and you see me about to start.”’ 

** Really! Are you in earnest? Do you intend walking 
to Rudisdorf just as you are, in a velyet mantle, and um- 
brella in hand?’ 

She was obliged to laugh as she answered: 

‘No, of course not; but as far as the town—yes. There 
is a train at ten o’clock.”’ 

“* Ah, well, that is a delicious idea. ‘There are stables 
full of horses here in Schonwerth, and in the coach-house 
there are—I ‘could not tell how many—comfortable and 
elegant carriages, and yet the noble mistress of the castle, 
the Lady Baroness, proposes leaving the house on foot, in 
order to—”’ 

“From the moment I quitted the drawing-room this 
evening, with the intention of leaving your protection, I 
ceased to be a member of your family, and, consequently, 
forfeited my right to give any orders respecting the—”’ 

“That it might sound all the more heart-rending and 
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distressing when the affair is discussed in town to-morrow. 
‘ Poor young Baroness von Mainau! She was so ill-used in 
Schonwerth, that she left the house secretly at night, and 
to avoid the fury of the storm, she wandered into the forest, 
where she was found this morning lying on the ground, her 
pale, suffering face and exquisite golden tresses covered 
with blood—’ ”’ he answered, interrupting her as he again 
put himself between her and the door, to prevent her leav- 
ing the room. ‘‘ You have such a strong, mature mind, 
Juliane, and can see through things so clearly, that I won- 
der at your displaying so much ingenuousness on an occa- 
sion like this,’’ Raoul resumed after a momentary pause. 
The mocking expression had disappeared from his face, 
and his voice was kinder in tone as he went on: ‘* You 
think like a man, but you act like a frightened child. 
Whenever it is a question of speaking the truth, or being 
of use to another, you are as brave as possible, and can 
make your tongue as sharp and pointed as a dagger, but 
for defending yourself you seem to have no courage, often 
preferring to hide your head, like the ostrich. You know 
yourself to be imnocent, and yet you are running away. 
Are you aware that in taking this step, you lay your- 
self open to be condemned by the whole world? The wife 
who, in the darkness of the night, leaves her husband’s 
house, alone, never again to return, is and always will be 
called a—runaway! That sounds harsh and offensive to 
one of your sensitive nature, does it not? but, unfortu- 
nately, I must say it, for it is the truth.’’ 

He tried to move her hand from the door-handle where 
she had laid it, in order to lead her back into-the room; 
but she held it so tight, and grasped the knob so-firmly 
that unless he used absolute force, he could not unfasten 
the fingers from their hold on the handle; but that he 
would not do. His face flushed, and an expression of such 
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peculiar gloom and anger spread round his mouth that his 
wife shrunk back, and exclaimed: 

** Oh, don’t—don’t look like that!’? Then more quietly 
and in a more collected manner, she added: ‘‘ You must 
not forget that I took farewell of you upstairs before two 
witnesses, and that I informed you then of my intention of 
leaving the castle at once; therefore, no one can ever speak 
of me as a ‘ runaway,’ or say that I abandoned your house 
in any clandestine: manner. Besides, if I am discussed by 
scandalous tongues, what can it matter? Let them. Good 
heavens! what am I to the world, or is the world to me? 
I am not vain enough to imagine that I shall be remem- 
bered sufficiently well to be a topic of conversation with 
those of the world; besides, I shall have simply vanished 
from the scene, and with all the will in the world they 
could not discuss me if they would. Now, please, allow 
‘me to pass. Open the door and let me go, Raoul. I need 
not say good-bye again, for we are neither of us senti- 
mental.’’ 

**'No; only—it is only a poor fellow like me who feels 
something tugging at his heart that won’t be kept silent.’’ 
He moved away fromsthe door. ‘‘ The way is clear, Juli- 
ane; that means, it is clear and open for both of us. You 
surely can’t imagine that I will let you appear alone before 
the judge, however much the plaintiff’s case may be 
gained. You say you mean to place the reasons for our 
separation in the hands of your sister. Very well, do so; 
but I will be there, too, when you do it. I will go and 
order a carriage, and I will accompany you, and your sister 
Ulrike, the wise, judicious judge, shall decide between us.”” 

** Raoul, you don’t mean to do that, really!’ cried his 
wife, starting back, and in her astonishment dropping her 
umbrella. The quick movement caused the hood of her 
cloak to slip off her head, and part of her shining golden 
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hair to get loose from its fastening, and fall in waving rich 
curls on the black velvet on her shoulders. Clasping her 
hands against her bosom, unconscious of the beautiful dis- 
order of her head, she resumed, after a momentary pause, 
in a low voice: “‘ I have suffered a great deal since I came 
to your home, Raoul, and yet 1 would not wish to see you 
subject to the stern, upright, searching gaze of Ulrike’s 
eyes. No, I could not bear it. What will you answer if 
she asks you, ‘ What was the motive which prompted you 
to demand her young sister’s hand?’ You will be forced 
then to reply, ‘ To revenge myself on another, that I might 
take advantage of my betrothal to the young Countess 
Trachenberg to stab the duchess to the heart in the face 
of all her assembled court.’ ”” : 

The face before her was white as death; he did not utter 
a word, but slowly raised his hand and pushed it mechanic- 
ally inside his half-buttoned coat, and stood perfectly still, 
the lines around his mouth drawn as with pain, his whole 
attitude betokening a knowledge that his case was hope- 
less, and that all there was left for him to do was to force 
himself to listen patiently and hear what was to follow. 

** And again, Raoul, what more will you say?’’ she con- 
tinued, with painful calmness. “‘ You will be obliged to go 
on and confess that after that, ‘1 carried this unhappy 
girl, whom I had chosen as the means for my revenge, 
to my own home, where I loaded her with jewels, and 
surrounded her with everything that was costly and ele- 
gant, and then I drew up a programme for our joint exist- 
ence, which I expected her to carry out in the most sub- 
missive and dutiful obedience, just as if she had been a 
watch I had wound up to tick on forever without any 
change. I knew that the one who had most~ power and 
influence in my house is a sick, imbittered old man, who is 
so exacting and angrily opposed to my marriage, that it 
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will require unparalleled self-denial and utter abandon of 
all will to be at peace with him, and this, of course, I expect 
from the doll 1 have given my name to, who eats at my 
table, and whose head is sheltered by the roof of my 
castle.’’’ She suddenly ceased speaking; her breath was 
gone, but with parted lips and flashing eyes she threw back 
her head as if by that movement she had freed herself 
from the burden, the pain and torture of which, during the 
last few weeks, had been almost sufficient to break her 
heart. 

‘* Have you finished at last, Juliane, and will you allow 
me to answer Ulrike ?’’ he said, after a moment’s hesita- 
tion, half under his breath, but in a strangely sweet tone— 
the tone which, in former days, had, according to his friend 
Riidiger, made “‘ all the ladies tremble like lambs.”’ 

‘“No, not yet, not yet,’’ cried Liane, harshly, as if 
enjoying the delight of speaking out her mind. It seemed 
sweet to her for once to dare to recriminate, to give back 
coldness for coldness, scorn for indifference, and employ 
the venom of her tongue to wound another, hardly con- 
scious that the, feeling of revenge which she was now 
indulging in was the mere reaction of another deeper but 
hopeless emotion, or rather passion. ‘‘ This poor doll, this 
automaton, who was always embroidering, who rarely said 
anything, was capable of the terrible want of tact of not 
bringing matters to a crisis quickly enough,’’ she con- 
tinued, bitterly; ‘‘ but at last the time arrived when she 
thought she could withdraw peaceably and with dignity 
from this house, where no one seemed to care for her. But 
what happens? In the cruelest and most heartless manner 
she is accused of dishonorable actions, in order to drive her 
away sooner.”’ 

‘* Juliane!’?. He stooped over her, and looking into the 
wide-open eyes, which seemed fixed in their feverish excite- 
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ment. ‘It’s a great pity that such a pure mind as yours 
should have learned to be so suspicious,’’ he said, gently; 
‘* but it is my own fault; I have left you too much alone, 
and if I can answer for everything else when questioned by 
Ulrike, that I shall have to be silent about. Yes, it is my 
fault, Juliane. Don’t look at me so fixedly—don’t,’’ he 
entreated, taking her hands and tenderly pressing them. 
‘¢ This excitement will make you ill, and—”’ : 

‘* Then leave me alone; you know you hate to see people 
look ill,”’ she replied, drawing away her hands, as her lips 
trembled with defiance. 

He turned away discouraged. Whichever way he looked 
she held up, as it were, before him a glass in which he could 
see reproduced, in some form, thoughts, speech, or action 
of his of the past. Evidently she had stored up in her 
memory all his unfortunate remarks; and now, in her bit- 
ter but righteous anger, she flung them back at him, 
perfectly regardless of the pain she was thereby inflicting. 
He could say nothing; he could find no answer for her. In 
the world he was considered a brilliant talker; he could 
lightly evade disagreeable subjects by a jocose tone, or add 
life and spirit to a flagging debate by a bright repartee or a 
witty remark; but here, ¢é¢e-d-téte with a noble, but, 
through his neglect, somewhat imbittered woman, he could 
not find one word by uttering which he could chase away 
the look of pain which had settled on her pale features, or 
modify the truth of her last bitter taunt. 

With a sigh he silently stretched out his hand to ring the 
bell; but his wife saw the movement, and sprung toward 
him in time to prevent his grasping the rope. 

‘It’s of no use doing that, Raoul; I will not go with 
you !’? she cried, earnestly. ‘‘ Why carry our hateful 
differences to Rudisdorf? I will not impose upon my dear, 
timid Magnus any such scene; such a loud, uncongenial 
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discussion carried on there would pain him terribly. And 
as to mamma? 1 shall have a hard battle to fight with her 
when I go back home—that I don’t deceive myself about; 
but I would rather a thousand times fight it with her alone 
than have you there too. She will take your side directly, 
I know. In her eyes I shall forever and always be the one 
in fault. You are the much sought-after, much-envied 
lord and master of Schonwerth, Wolskershausen, etc., etc., 
while I am only a poor maiden, with barely a claim to 
become a canoness, and what is more natural than that I 
did not know how to support my new position, and could 
not worthily fill the high, honorable post you assigned 
me.’’ She spoke bitterly, her tone of voice almost 
broken in its agony. ‘* And yet for these very reasons 
mamma will do all in her power to hinder our separation, 
and I beg, therefore, that we may both be spared—”’ 

‘Do you mean it, Juliane?’ he mterrupted, sternly. 
** Much as I should dislike either taking or accepting what 
is not given freely, then perhaps it would: be best in every 
way to leave our separation to the tender mercy of your 
mother; but Ulrike shall and must now decide between us. 
I promise you that I shall not deny one iota of my own 
faults, I will tell her the story from beginning to end— 
tell her how the royal coquette played with me—tell her 


how this faithlessness made me what I became—a mocking 


disbeliever in woman’s honor—a wicked, restless wanderer, 
who tried to drown the humiliation of his wounded pride 
in the whirl of unworthy, debasing pleasures. Ulrike 
shall know from my own mouth that when every trace 
of feeling and passion had died away for this faithless 
woman, that I longed to have a complete satisfaction and 
triumph over her; and perhaps your sister will be a more 
lenient judge of men’s failings, or be able to take a deeper 
insight into the state of a wounded, humiliated man’s soul. 
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I will say to her, ‘ Yes; it is true, Ulrike, that I married 
your sister to revenge myself on the duchess and punish 
her, but also to put a stop to the affection this royal lady . 
proffers me now, but which I neither can nor wish to 
accept.’ *” 

He paused for a few seconds, in the hope that Liane 
would utter some sympathizing word; but her lips re- 
mained firmly closed, and she seemed quite indifferent to 
his self-accusations. 

‘* The young girl that I hardly looked at the first time 1 
saw her was perfectly indifferent to me,” he resumed 
presently, in a thick, half-stifled voice. ‘‘ If I had noticed 
then the beauty of her person and character, I should 
have withdrawn at once and not allied myself with her, 
for I had no desire to bind myself by any sympathetic 
claim to any one; all I sought in my wife was a soft, gentle 
nature, fitted to guide and care for my boy, a patient com- 
_ panion for my crabbed uncle, and one able to assume the 
position of mistress of my house. It was fearfully and 
cruelly selfish of me, I know. I was seized with a roaming 
fit, and began to long to go out in the world and live over 
again some of the scenes of adventure I had taken part in 
before, to meet again piquant, beautiful women, and— 
But I was a fool, and must have been struck with blind- 
ness, I think. The white rose from Rudisdorf pricked me 
with an unsuspecting thorn the very first day she bore my 
name; that thorn was her unbending pride. But she was 
also very wise, too, and knew how to veil her wonderful 
beauty and superior mind under a rigid simplicity and 
repelling reserve; and she would not move even her little 
finger to try and win the affection of the man whom she 
had so thoughtlessly married. And then I shall add to 
Ulrike: ‘ And don’t think it ridiculous that I who once 
said, I can never love her, would now willingly bend my 
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_knee to your sister and entreat her to pardon me. Don’t 


you call it sad and painful that I long for, and would- 
dearly prize now, that which a few short weeks ago I made 
no effort to gain, on the contrary, repulsed and slighted. 
She wants to leave me; she is full of suspicion about me 
now; and no wonder, for she has thoroughly misunderstood 
me in this matter. Any other eyes but hers would have 
seen long ago how changed I am, and would have softly 
and gently spared me the humiliation of saying, How dear 


_ she is to me! but she is shy and reserved with me, and does 


not seem to understand the power she has, and obliges me 
to say in clear, distinct words, that if she leaves me now J 
shall be wretched and miserable all my life, for I can not 
live without her.’ ”’ 

While he spoke he had walked quickly over to the 
window, and there he stood now; but not once had he 


dared to look at her till his confession was over. Now he 


slowly turned his head toward her, for he heard her move, 
and longed to see the effect his words had produced. She 
had cast herself on the nearest arm-chair, and murmured 
under her breath, but too low for him to hear the words: 


‘* Ts it true—really true?’’ 


To him she appeared too deeply moved even to speak; 
but as yet he could not see her face, and knew not if she 
had understood the meaning of his confession. 

~ Presently he stepped nearer to her. His lips were very 
white, and his tongue was parched with anxiety to hear her 
speak. 

‘* Shall I order the carriage,ror have you understood me, 
and will decide for yourself?’ His tone was low and 
vibrating. She could not answer; she dared not trust her 
voice to utter one word, but sat hopelessly clasping her 
fingers one over the other in the vain effort to calm the 
throbbing of her heart, 
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“‘ Say yes or no—put an end to my torment! Juliane, 
will you stay with me?’’ he whispered, going close over to 
_ her and bending his face to hers till the warm breath from 
his lips fanned her cheek. 

‘6 Yes”? : ~ ‘ 

It was only a whisper—a trembling sound that seemed 
to issue from her beating heart; yet it was enough to work | 
a wonderful effect on the strong man before her. Fora 
moment he gazed at her in speechless astonishment; then, 
as if the weight of his terrible anxiety had been suddenly 
snatched from his shoulders, he took the trembling form 
of his wife in his arms, and unfastening the black mantle 
from her throat, he flung it far away, and, kissing his wife 
with a long, fervent pressure, he whispered, earnestly: 

“That is our betrothal kiss, Juliane; and henceforth I 
will love you deeply and tenderly. Make of me now just 
what you will. You shall have time and opportunity to 
prove if you can learn to love me as I have learned to love 
you; for now you only feel for me the womanly tenderness 
born of mercy and forgiveness—”’ 

** No, no—more than that.’’ 

He pressed her close to his breast, as he said: 

‘“ Who would have thought, of those who knew me six 
months ago, that a woman could haye so much power over 
me! God be thanked, I am still young enough to turn 
into new and fresh paths, and, live to be happy. And 
now, my darling, that I hold you in my arms, and you 
don’t repulse me with proud looks and cold gestures— 
now that your proud head rests confidingly on my breast— 
now—now you are indeed my wife—my loved one—my 
Liane!’’ 

He led her under the portal back into the blue bowdoir. 

** Good heavens! what a magical change!’’ he cried, as 
he glanced round the room, and then looked fondly at tine 
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sweet face of his young wife. ‘Can this really be the 


same doudoir I aiways hated for its eternal scent of jas- 


mine and its constant aspect of lazy self-indulgence?’ 

The young wife’s heart beat rapidly, and the color dyed 
her cheek, as she replied, in a.subdued tone: 

_* The change must be in your eyes, Raoul.”’ 

On the table stood a lamp, its bright light subdued by a 
tinted gauze cover, which threw a rosy shade over the 
satin. The room in former times had been far more brill- 
lantly lighted, often even appearing, with its number of 
dazzling lamps and candles, like a fairy palace; and now 


there stood on the table only one single lamp, with a rosy 


tinted shade subduing its glare, and casting softened, 
pleasant hues on the satin covering of the furniture, and 
yet her husband praised the charming appearance of the 
room, and seemed to imagine that it had become more 
bright and cheerful, simply because, as the young wife said 
to herself, the dawn of a new happiness had entered his 
soul. 

In silent, speechless joy she went over to the window- 
niche, and buried her head for a moment among the 
scented azalea plants—for it had seemed to her as if these 
blossoms, that she had tended with infinite and unwearying 
care during her troubles and loneliness, had suddenly sent 
forth a tremulous whisper of sympathy for her new- 
found happiness, inasmuch as they had been silent wit- 
nesses to the reconciliation between her and her husband 
which had just taken place; nay, they knew more than he 
did, for as yet he knew not that he too was loved. 

“¢ And now, Liane, for one last question about the past,’’ 
said her husband, drawing her unresisting form toward 
him, and. holding her hands tight in his. ‘‘ You know 
now why I was so hard and unfeeling toward you upstairs 
this evening—why I did you so much injustice; but. you 
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know, too, that I never for one second deemed you capable | 
of even a dishonorable thought—should I be here now if I 
had? The poisoned breath of that hated priest would not 
dare come near you—of that I am sure; but—but I feel 
uneasy, Liane. When I recall that glimpse of you, stand- 
ing in the half-dark in the drawing-room, with your pale 
face and frightened mien, and the warning whisper of 
caution I heard that fellow utter to my uncle, I feel as if 
my neck were being twisted by a strong hand. I am 
happy in that I have you by my side. But will you tell me 
what took you to the drawing-room at that unusual 
hour?” 

‘* Yes, I will. Listen.’’ . 
And she told him everything. She described to him how 
she had followed up the hint of Frau Lohn as to the gen- 
uineness of the document regarding Gabriel, and had 
proved its falseness. And as he heard her account of the 
fearful deception that had been practiced, he sat like a 
statue, perfectly speechless, without saying a word, so hor- 
rified did he feel at the shameless way he had been duped 
by this intriguing Jesuit, who for years had obliged him to 
act just as if he had been a feather to be tossed about by 
the will of the wind. And the poor boy, who for all these 
years had been branded as a bastard and treated accord- ~ 
ingly, whose tenderest years had been lost and made a 
misery to him, who had been driven to hide in a corner of 
the castle that belonged to him by right of birth—and all 
this through the wickedness and falseness of one whose 
honor he had never for a moment doubted. Raoul ground 
his teeth with rage as these thoughts passed through his 
brain; for, although he had never liked the man, he be- 
lieved him, nevertheless, to be oy attached to the inter- 

ests of the family. 
“Go on,’ he whispered, hoarsely, as she paused for 
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awhile in her recital, as her breath came quickly and the 
color flitted to and fro on her cheek; for she had arrived at 
the point where the chaplain had flung the document and 
letter among the burning logs of wood, and would fain 
have spared herself the shame of repeating the passionate 
declaration of the priest, and the disgraceful motive which 
prompted him to his strange action; but it was necessary 
that her husband should know it all. As she spoke, with 
her eyes cast down and her cheeks hot with the remem- 
brance of the interview she was now describing, Raoul 
marched up and down the room like an enraged animal; 
then suddenly he stopped in front of his young wife, and 
taking -her in his arms, he murmured: “‘ And I left you 
alone in the claws of that tiger while I was driving that 
confounded woman quietly home!’ 

** Hush! hush! don’t say that; you could not help it, 
for you did not know,’ was her gentle answer. And for 
the first time in their short married life she soothed his 
irritated feelings by soft, loving words of sympathy and 
advice, and thereby commenced her mission as true wife, 
companion, and trusty counselor. 

‘*T was thinking just now that it would be better for you 
and Leo to accompany me at once to Wolskershausen, and 
then for me to return here and purify Schonwerth forever 
from the presence of that man,’’ Raoul remarked after 
awhile, the tone of his voice revealing the exasperation still 
working within his mind, though outwardly he was much 
calmer than he had been for the last hour. ‘* My blood 
boils when I think of that villain sitting upstairs in uncle’s 
bedroom, housed and petted, when he ought to be turned 
out of the place neck and crop, storm or no storm, imme- 
diately. But I am obliged to confess that perhaps it would 
be as well to act cautiously when one has to deal with such 
a scoundrel. He shal/ be punished, and degraded, too, 
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even if he has the laws of all the world in his favor! You 
see, my darling, the wonderful effect your gentle influence 
has worked already; it has made me temperate, and 
restrained the violence of my anger against the fellow; but 
even this present moderation of my anger will, in the end, 
be all the worse for him. ‘Eye for an eye; tooth fora 
tooth,’ Sir Priest! Yes, and I, too, will assume the wily, 
pious garb for once, just to avenge the child you have 
made me sin against so despicably. There is one point in 
the whole affair that comforts me not a little,”’ he added, 
more warmly, as he sat down by the side of his wife and 
took her hand, ‘‘ and that is, that my uncle, the Hofmar- 
schall, has been duped fully as much as I, in spite of his 
sharp courtier’s eyes, so I don’t feel quite so much in fault 
about the document as I might have done if it had rested 
entirely on my own responsibility.” 

Liane trembled as she listened to words expressive of 
such firm belief in the undeviating honor and probity of 
the Hofmarschall, for she involuntarily thought that the 
moment Gabriel’s altered position was fully acknowledged 
to the world, Frau Lohn would withdraw the bolt from her 
lips which had kept them silent so many years, and put 
forth the tale of wrong and deception practiced on the 
lad’s mother; and if so, what a fearful awakening for her 
husband from his dream of perfect faith in the hour of 
his uncle! 

“Tf I were to make him acquainted with the infamous 
plot you have found out, Liane, he would simply laugh 
outright, and not believe a word about it,’’ resumed Raoul, 
after a pause. ‘‘ No, that would never do, so I must 
manage the matter in some other way. Liane, it will be 
very hard, but for a few days we must go on behaving to 
each other as hitherto. Could you, would you, mind con- 
quering your inclination to appear again at the head of the 
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house, just as if nothing had happened? Will you do it 
for my sake, Liane??’ 

““T will try. You know I am your good comrade in all 
things. ”” 

**'No, no, not that; 1’1l have no more such comrade- 
ship; [have had enough of that. The pact we made the 
first day has long since become null and void, torn to shreds, 
and blown away by the winds. Long ago I wanted love 
from you, and not tolerant comradeship. You little know, 
Liane, how jealous I have been all this time, craving for 
an affection I hardly dared hope would one day be mine. 
Often and often I have had to struggle with myself to keep 
down the jealousy I felt when my little son so naturally and 
confidently spoke of you as ‘ my mamma,’ knowing, as he 
does, that you love him dearly; and even I am envious of 
‘Magnus’ and ‘ Ulrike;’ you utter their names so softly 
and lovingly, that I think J shall never be able to get quite 
rid of the jealousy I have had to endure so long. How- 
ever, now once more let me tell you that you must trust 
me. I will watch over you as carefully as your guardian 
angel, and henceforth you shall not be left a second alone 
until the air is free of that ugly vulture which has been 
hovering for weeks over my tender little dove.”’ 

The servants who met the young baron a few minutes 
later on in the broad corridor could not have guessed that 
on those firmly closed lips the betrothal kiss of a new, 
happy life to come was still burning, and that the 
hitherto pitied ‘‘ second wife’? was henceforth to reign 
undisputed mistress of the castle and all within it. 

And half an hour afterward, as the court chaplain wan- 
dered round the castle, in spite of the wind and rain, seek- 
ing, like a wild animal in search of its prey, for a glimpse 
of the golden head through one of the clattering windows, 
he saw Raoul’s shadow pacing up and down the well- 
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lighted work-room, while below sat the young wife, whose 
life he would fain have wrecked, writing at her desk, and 
an evil smile flitted across his dark, handsome face as he 
congratulated himself that, at all events, these two had not 
had any desire as yet to hold any conversation in a ¢éfe-a- 
téte form. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE storm which during the afternoon and evening had 
been violent enough, rose about midnight to a perfect hur- 
ricane. Hardly any one in the castle went to bed, for all 
feared that the fury of the blast would damage some 
portion of the roof, if it did not do considerable harm to 
the wings and turrets, so no wonder was expressed when, 
the next morning, the news arrived that the weak bamboo 
roof of the Indian House. was blown completely to shat- . 
ters. 

The morning was clear and bright, and the blue heavens 
smiled down in calm complacency on the disturbed state of 
the earth. The trees, which overnight had had their 
branches wrenched asunder, now stood still and unbend- 
ing, merely letting their leaves flutter gently in the breeze, 
which was all that remained of the late furious blasts. 

In the large kitchen several of the servants were assem- 
bled, talking over the effects of last night’s storm, and one 
and the other whispered that ‘‘ Frau Lohn, the house- | 
keeper, looked just like a ghost this morning,’’ that, hard 
and unmoved as she generally was, she now appeared 
‘“ almost to have lost her senses.*? ‘‘ She has remained up 
all night down in the Indian House, and right over her 
head the roof had been torn away by one terrible gust of 
wind,’’ and she had not been able to have a light, on 
account of the violence of the storm, and then, as morning 
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_ broke and the wind lulled itself to rest, the stars had 


peeped down into the room where the Indian lady lay 
dying; but what was worst of all, no one could rectify the 
mischief, for fear of disturbing the last hours of the suffer- 
ing woman. WE af 3 

Those who were bigoted declared openly “ that it was no 
wonder such a terrible commotion and storm had taken 
place in the air when the time arrived for such an unbap- 
-tized soul to leave the earth. It was always so when the 


. . . t 
_ devil came to claim his own.’’ 


It was not till toward morning that Liane fell asleep. 
The storm would not have been sufficient to keep her 
awake, but the new-born joy of knowing she was loved had 
driven all desire for sleep far away from her eyes. Before 
she undressed she had unpacked her little trunk, and put 
everything back in its place. Even the two keys had been 
put back in their locks, and the envelope burned in which 
they had been sealed, for no one should ever know, besides 
her husband and herself, how near she had been to leaving 
his side forever. Her room in order, she had. thrown 
around her a warm dressing-gown, and then sat down to 
write a long letter to Ulrike, telling her of all her struggles 


‘and sorrows and self-reproaches, even also the new joy, 


which was the happy result of her much suffering. The 
few hours’ sleep had wonderfully refreshed her, and when 
the maid opened the shutters and drew back the curtains, 
the young wife felt as if never before had the blue heavens 
appeared so bright, or the morning air smelled so sweet as 
now, not even the old home, where the early morning 
hours were passed with her sister and brother in the study 
she loved best. 

She rose, and dressed herself in a violet-colored morning 
robe, that Ulrike had once said was more becoming to her 
than any other dress she had. With her twelve hours’ 
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happiness she had become coquettish, and anxious that. 
her husband should admire her. _ 

Presently little Leo came clamoring at her door, as 
usual, for admittance, and a few moments later, leading 
the child by the hand, Liane entered the breakfast-room. 
She knew that she would be obliged to suffer no little 
humiliation at the hands of the Hofmarschall, for the 
evening before she had indignantly turned her back on 
him, and now she was about to make a cup of coffee for 
him, as if nothing had happened. 

She clinched her teeth for a moment, and struggled 
hard against the inclination to turn back, but she entered. 

What the chaplain had said the evening before in the old 
gentleman’s room, and how he had explained his presence 


by the stove, or how he had exculpated himself in the 


affair, Liane, of course, was quite ignorant. Hanna had 
brought Leo to her room about nine o'clock, but from the 
child’s prattle she had been able. to gather nothing beyond 
that the two gentlemen had played chess, and that they 
had evidently been friendly and quiet while he remained. 
in the room. 

As Liane closed the door and walked over to the table, 
she thought of the first morning of her appearance here in 
the castle, for now, as then, the hard-featured woman, 
Frau Lohn, was standing a few steps away from the Hof- 
marschall, and apparently had only just entered. 

Without taking any notice of the respectful courtesy 
dropped by the woman, the Hofmarschall clasped the 
arms of his chair with both hands, and raising his body, 
pushed his head forward, as if he were not sure he saw 
aright. - 

** Ah, ha! there you are, my dear lady!’ he cried. ‘I 
thought directly you left us so-so brusquely yesterday 
evening, that as soon as your blood was cooler, you would 
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~ never dream of starting on your long spoken-of visit home 
at such an unusual hour, and in such a.storm, too! Be- 
_ sides, after thinking it all over, you must have acknowl-_ 
edged that such a sudden flitting from our house would not 
be consistent, and would very considerably diminish any 
satisfaction you might: have had in going. Ah, my dear, 
you are clever enough!’’ 

Liane felt very much inclined to leave the room ai once. 
She did not answer, and she would not contend the point 
with such an exasperating enemy as this invalid old man; 
but she began to be impatient for the appearance of her - 
husband. Had he not promised never oS to leave her 
alone? 

The child seemed to wonder what was the matter with 
her; he could not possibly divine the bitterness of her — 
position; but he instinctively made it better by seizing one 
of her hands with both his strong ones, and trying to drag 
her away to the other end of the room. 

“* Not there, my man!’’ and the Hofmarschall laughed 
aloud at the boy’s eagerness. ‘‘ Lead mamma to the 
breakfast-table, if you like, and beg her to give grandpapa 
a cup of chocolate, for he prefers to take it from her 
hands, even if those same delicate fingers emit a slight 
perfume of—burned paper. Well, Lohn,” he added, 
turning quickly to the woman standing at his elbow, as if 
anxious to avoid any reply from the lips of the girl he had 
just stung to the quick, “is it really true? Has the storm 
destroyed the roof of the Indian House?’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir; just as it was it has been blown off.’’ 

-* And is the ceiling damaged at all?’’ 

‘* Tt’s full of holes. The rain would pour through if it 
came. ’’ 

‘*Very distressing! But I mean to have nothing 
yenewed or mended belonging to the Indian garden; the 
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sooner that fool’s place is done away with the better. You 
must see that your patient is removed to the little round 
pavilion.’ 

Liane looked across at the ‘‘ hard, unmoved. woman,”’ 
and saw that what the servants had said was right—she 
looked like a ghost. She had already noticed that these 
_ short, rough answers had been given in order to hinder 

her voice failing her altogether. 

- Not necessary, sir; she’s going of herself,’’? answered 
the woman, interrupting her master, as she stared straight 
before her with a peculiar far-away look in her eyes. 

‘* How—what! are you mad?’’ uttered the Hofmar- 
schall, turning his gray-haired head round so as to face 
Frau Lohn, and gave Liane an opportunity of noticing the 
red flush which mounted to his brow—a sign of emotion 
she had never seen there before. ‘‘ Stupid! do you want 
to make me believe that the woman will ever be able to 
move herself again, or that her paralyzed tongue are found 
its power?” 

““ No, sir; what is once dead is and always will ie dead— 
and—the rest of her will leave us to-day—before the sun 
goes down,’’ replied the woman, in a monotonous but 
heart-rending tone. 


The Hofmarschall slowly turned his head round again, 


and looked into the fire-place. 
** Ah! is it so bad?’’ he remarked, in a repressed ¥ voice. 
Liane laid the cup of chocolate she held in her hand 
back on the table; for she could not surmount the in- 
describable horror she felt of going nearer the wicked old 
man, whose lips looked as if he were tasting over again 
the exultation of having committed the murderous deed, 


and whose eyes gazed absently for a moment at his own 


bent, crooked fingers grasping the stick at his side. 
Presently he looked up suddenly as if he felt Liane 
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was silently watching him, and, with an angry frown, he 

said : : 

_ ** Well, madame, don’t you sce that I am waiting for 
my chocolate? Why have you put it back on the table? 
I suppose because you imagined I was indulging in a 
reverie? Bah! I was only thinking that there, among the 

_ashes in the stove, I recognized the small, rosy-tinted re- 
mains of my precious little note.” 

He was going beyond her patience now. What if she— 
But her face brightened, for outside, in the corridor, she 
heard the firm, light step of her husband. And when he 
opened the door and walked in, what a difference between 
the bright, warm look he cast on her now, and the cold, 
languid glance he had bestowed on her that first morning! 
Forgetting all caution and prudence, he went straight up 
to her, and for. a moment gazed fondly into her eyes. The 
querulous old man in his chair noticed nothing, but Frau 
Lobn seemed hardly able to contain her astonishment at 
the warmth and change of the young baron’s manner 
toward his wife, and rubbing her hands up and down her 
stiff, rustling apron, she cast down her eyes as if searching 
for something on the floor. 

** You here already, Juliane?’’ asked Raoul, as indiffer- 
ently as he could, taking out his watch, and looking at it 
as if he had made some mistake in the time. Then turn- 
:ing to the Hofmarschall, he added, as he handed him a 
card: 

‘‘ Look here, uncle, this is why I was called away. A 
messenger on horseback is down-stairs; he comes from the 
duchess with an invitation to a concert to be held at the 
palace this evening. Yesterday the duchess spoke about 
it, and told me that her favorite prima-donna was coming 
to the town and would sing at the court. But now it 
appears that this favorite arrives to-day, and must leave 
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again to-morrow; hence the reason for this sudden invita- 
tion. Shall you accept, and go?’’ 

“Of course I shall. Why not? I have been long | 
enough shut up:here cogitating in this lonely castle. Be- — 
sides, you know that I am always ready to obey when 
royalty commands. So why should I refuse?’’ 

Raoul smiled—a quiet, sarcastic smile—to himself, and, 
opening the door, gave the required response to the wait- 
ing footman. 

“‘This entertainment is a very welcome proposal to me 
this morning. It has come just at the right time,’’ con- 
tinued the Hofmarschall, addressing his nephew when the 
door had been closed again. ‘‘'The devastation made by 
‘last night’s storm down in the garden has thoroughly put 
me out of humor with myself, and this amusement will 
cheer me up. Lohn there ’’—and he pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder to the waiting-woman—‘ Lohn 
tells me that down in the Indian House ‘she’ can not 
live through the day. It always upsets me to know that 
there is a—corpse—on the premises—or on my property 
anywhere. That is why, as you know, two years ago, I 
had that unfortunate man-servant carried to the dead- 
house in town. But how are we to manage in this case?’’ 

**Uncle, I must say that sounds horrid. You make 
every drop of blood in my body run cold!’ replied his 
nephew, shivering. ‘‘ How can you speak in such a way 
of a person who is still alive and—and breathing? Have 
you sent for the doctor, Frau Lohn?’’ he added, speaking 
gently to the woman as he went near her. 

‘*No, sir. What good would it do? He could not 
make her better; and his presence and endeavors to relieve 
her sufferings would only torment and worry her. Besides, 
I am sure, sir, that the poor thing’s soul must have left the 
earth already, or she would not lie so still, just staring at 
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nothing, while Gabriel is breaking his hear$} and sob- 
- bing— 

** Will you aoe such lachrymose nonsense, Lohn!’’ cried 
the Hofmarschall, angrily. ‘‘If you only knew how 
absurd your harsh voice sounds whimpering like that, you 
would hold your tongue. Whether the blood runs cold in 
your body or not, Raoul, I can’t help it; you must attend 
to this business,’ he added, turning to his nephew, his 
querulous voice growing louder as he spoke. ‘‘ My aver- 
sion to such things is beyond the power of words to 
describe. I can’t bear to think of it, even, and each 
breath of air I inhale in such an atmosphere makes me 
shudder. You know very well that I shall be ill myself 
unless you_arrange beforehand that the moment the 
catastrophe occurs Lohn speaks of, the remains of that 
woman are carried to the place where they will remain— 
of course I mean the church-yard in town.’’ Liane well 
understood the cause for the terrible aversion which not 
only his words, but the trembling and shaking of the Hof- 
marschall’s whole frame, betrayed. He had not feared the 
martyred soul of the poor suffering woman so long as her 

‘paralyzed frame held her to earth; but now that she was 
about to die, her soul would be free to hover around its 
late tenement so long as it remained unburied—as the 
people believed—and that he could not endure on his own 
property, or on the premises anywhere. 

** She shall be buried in the vault under the obelisk,’’ 
said Raoul, with earnest thoughtfulness. ‘‘ Uncle Gisbert 
brought her here from her own far-away home and coun- 
try; she is the only woman he ever loved; so, of course, 
she has a right to sleep her eternal sleep at his side: so 
let us put an end to this painful discussion. ”’ 

‘* She has a right to lie at his side?’’ repeated the Hof- 
marschall, with a hoarse laugh. ‘‘ Only venture to do 
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such a thing, Raoul, and you will learn what I am ‘made 
of. I—I hate this woman even to the death. She shall 
not be put by his side—no—not even if I am De to 
prepare her grave myself. a 

What was the meaning of this? Raoul iad at his 
uncle in speechless wonder, quite at a loss to understand 
the reason for his excited state and gestures and the fever- 
ish, wild look in his eyes. Could this be the same man 
whom, a short while ago, he had described to his wife as 
‘* miserly, certainly, and haughty as the devil, with certain 
small weaknesses, but with a nature so cold, and a mind 
so full of prudence and foresight, that no fomscuen pas- 
sion had ever been able to assail or tempt him.’ 

While his nephhew stood thus wondering and not know- 
ing what to say, the Hofmarschall rose from his chair, and 
with quick but tottering steps crept across the room to the 
window. He passed close to Mrs. Lohn, almost touched 
her, on his'road, quite unconscious that he thus stood 
within a few inches of his secret, but bitterest enemy. He 
did not look at her, but gazed straight before him and did 
not see that this hard waiting-woman’s face was capable of 
sufficient sense to at least dodge the heels of the high-born 
man, and patiently await till circumstances elucidated his 
dark secret which she held in her keeping. 

The cool morning wind came through the half-open 
window and blew the carefully arranged gray hair in dis- 
order on his forehead; but although usually he shivered 
at the slightest keen breath of air, he did not seem to 
notice or feel the cold wind now. 

**T don’t understand you at all, Raoul,’ he said at last, 
from his stand by the window, struggling against his angry 
feelings. ‘‘ Do you mean to insult my brother in his 
grave?”’ 

“* He didn’t consider it an insult to take the Indian girl 
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to his heart and give her a love that was beyond the con- 
ception of ordinary people; so I—’’ 

The Hofmarschall laughed aloud, interrupting his 
nephew, but Raoul looked frowningly at him and obliged 
him to contain his ridicule within bounds. 

~*“Uncle!’ he cried. ‘‘I was only once a visitor at 
Schonwerth during my uncle Gisbert’s time, but/ I know 
that the accounts that I heard from the servants and 
dependents on the estate, of his devotion to that stranger, 
made my heart beat. ‘The man who could watch over the 
one he loved with the tender anxiety that he always—’’ 

Raoul hesitated, for the flame that darted from the old 
man’s eyes—usually so cold and unimpressionable—made 
the words die away on his lips, though he had no idea that 
he was stirring the ashes of a miserable episode in his 
uncle’s past life. The beautiful form of the hapless 
Lotus-flower lay dying on her bed, her eyes staring at 
nothing, and the husband whose tender care and love 
would have removed every hard pebble from under the 
soles of the exquisite little feet was sleeping under the 
obelisk in the garden; and yet such was the bitter hatred 
of the old man standing by the window, that he could not 
even now forgive his dead brother for being the only 
human being whom the poor, unbaptized Hindoo girl had 
worshiped and passionately loved in her bright, young life. 

““The ‘ tender anxiety ? you speak of was fortunately of 
not long duration,’’ he said, after awhile, hoarsely. 
‘* Gisbert came to his senses at last, and acknowledged the 
lovely Lotus-flower to be an—unworthy person.’’ 

‘¢ But I have no valid proof of that, uncle; I—’’ 

Just as the wind dashed against the antlers -panes yes- 
terday in its fury, so now the Hofmarschall suddenly left 
the place where he was standing, and stood in front of his 


nephew. 
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“‘ Valid proofs, Raoul? You have not got them, you” 

say?’’ he almost screamed in his anger. ‘‘ You know they 
are lying in the rococo cabinet, in the white drawing- 
room, in the same cabinet that was despoiled of some of its 
treasures. Surely I need hardly remind you that only 
yesterday you held in your own hands your uncle Gisbert’s 
last, written and expressed wishes, and examined them, 
too.’ 
“Ts that document the only written paper you depend 
on as a valid proof, uncle??? demanded Raoul, curtly and 
quickly. His uncle’s impertinent reference to Liane had 
made the blood flow hot and angrily to his brow. 

“‘Of course it is; but, Raoul, what are you driving at? 
What else could be more valid than the last written wishes 
of a dying man?’’ 

‘* Did you see it written, uncle?’’ 

“No; certainly that I did not, for I was ill at the 
time myself. But I can bring you a witness who can swear 
to its validness and identity, who will assure you that he 
saw every letter and stroke written by my brother a few 
hours ere his death. It’s a pity, however, that he is not 
here now; he left the castle about an hour ago for the 
town. You have lately behaved so very stangely to my 
friend, the court chaplain, that—”’ 

But Raoul interrupted him. 

‘*“My dear uncle, a witness of that refined type I cast 
aside and repudiate before the might of the law. At the 
same time, too, I mean to declare the power of that docu- 
ment to be null and void, and utterly without weight. Oh! - 
I am quite willing to believe that the amiable chaplain is 
ready to swear—swear even by his soul’s salvation—that he 
dipped the dying man’s pen in the ink for him. Why should 
he not? <A Jesuit priest has always some small side-door 
by which he can smuggle himself into heaven, if he forfeits 
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his right to enter by the grand entrance of the blessed ——. 
T accuse myself of having acted as no man of sense ought 
to have acted. I was not present when my uncle died; 
and as co-heir to his immense property, I ought to have 
been doubly cautious, and not have sanctioned the carrying 
out of wishes that were merely written down on a bit of 
paper, and not legally witnessed. In a case of that kind 
one ought to have adhered to the clear course of the law of 
inheritance. ”’ 

** Very well, mon cher ; be it so,’’ nodded the old Hof- 
marschall, who had grown strangely quiet. He planted 
his stick firmly on the ground, clasped one hand over the 
other on the knob, and leaning his chin on the back of his 
wrist, fixed his cold, glittering eyes on the handsome face 
of his nephew. ‘‘ But now, if you please, point out to me 
- the law which protects or gives any rights to the woman in 
the Indian House. She is as free from the law as the 
birds of the air, for she was not my brother’s legal wife. 
If, years ago, we had ‘adhered to the clear course of the 
law,’ then we had the right to put her outside our doors; 
for there was not a scrap of a will indicating that she had 
a claim to demand even a loaf of bread or a night’s lodg- 
ing here in Schonwerth. . And asin that matter we did not 
adhere to the strict letter of the law, neither are we bound 
to do the same in the other.’’ 

** Do you call that logic, uncle? Have we a right to 
carry out now the contents of a written document, the 
authenticity of which is not guaranteed, simply because we 
were not devilishly pitiless to that poor woman years ago? 
But allowing that Uncle Gisbert did write that document, 
and disinherited her from all claim on him, because her 
child was not his, I ask you what right had he to exercise 
any authority over the future of a boy that he himself 
asserted—according to that document—was not related to 
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him by any tie whatever? I was only a youngster when 
Uncle Gisbert died, and why should I trouble my head 
about law or properly witnessed wills? It was enough for ~ 
me that you asserted that the beautiful Indian had no 

claim to a rood of the land, for I worshiped my knightly 

~ uncle, and I considered no punishment severe enough for 
one who was faithless to him. That excused me.to a cer- 
tain extent. Then, later on, the boy’s submissive, silent 
disposition confirmed me in the belief that he could not 
have a drop of the proud, noble blood of the Mainaus run- 
ning in his veins, and I spurned him with my foot, and- 
rejoiced openly that his fate was fixed, for I] thought no 
profession would suit him so well as being a monk, all of 
which I acknowledge now, was a great and very sad mistake 
on my side.’’ 

A pause followed the utterance of these few manly, gen- 
erous sentiments. No one spoke, or seemed able to 
breathe; even Leo appeared instinctively to feel that a 
crisis in the lives of the family was impending, for he 
stooped forward, and clinging fondly to the side of his 
young step-mother, with his head leaning against her arm, 
stared anxiously with his large, wide-open eyes into the 
thoughtful face of his father. 

The silence was broken by the Hofmarschall. 

“Will you be good enough to speak more plainly, 
Raoul?’ he said, drawing up his emaciated figure as stiffly 
and proudly as he could, forgetting, in his surprise and 
indignation, to use his stick. Tor one moment his bodily 
weakness was absorbed in the nervous tension necessary to 
combat this unexpected avowal on the part of his nephew. > 
‘“* My head is getting old, and not so quick at seizing ideas . 
as it used to be. Will you explain what is the upshot of 
all this you are saying?”’ ; 

“Certainly, my dear uncle. I mean simply and de- 
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. cidedly that Gabriel shall not be obliged to become a monk 
or a missionary!’ ~ 

He spoke slowly and distinctly, but the words had 
hardly passed his lips when a stifled cry made him turn 
his head quickly and spring over to the side of Mrs. Lohn, 
whose stout, square figure tottered and reeled, as if about 
to fall. Liane also hastened to her side, and taking hold 
of her arm, made her sit down on the nearest chair. 

** Are you ill, Lohn?’’. inquired Raoul, bending over the 
‘rembling woman, and speaking kindly. 

**God forbid, dear sir! “I never before in all my life. 
felt so well as I do now.at this blessed minute,’’ she ‘mur- 
mured, half crying, half laughing. ‘‘ Only things seemed 
to glitter suddenly before: my eyes, and with my stupid 
head I thought for a second that the heavens were falling. 
Oh, Lord, Father above, I thank Thee!’’? she murmured, 
with a sigh, as she covered her crimson face with her apron. 

The Hofmarschall darted a piercing, angry look at the 
woman; for in spite of the fury and rage that consumed 
him, he wondered how a hireling dared sit in his presence, 
and after declaring that she was not ill, why ae did not 
immediately stand on her feet again. 

*¢ So Gabriel is net to become a monk, and not a mission- 
ary either?’’ he demanded, scornfully, turning away his 
head, so as not to see such a glaring want of becomingness 
on the part of a servant. ‘* Then may I be allowed to ask 
what high position you have reserved for :this delicious 
specimen of a man?”’ 

‘** It’s of no use to take that tone with me, uncle. I have 
given way to it often enough, and now I mean to fear it 
no longer. You know that hitherto I have always dreaded 
to be laughed at, and shrunk like a coward from the de- 
rision of even my relatives; but, thank God, I have at last 
been able to rise above my weakness, and to cease to be 
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‘influenced by any such tone. Now I tell you plainly that 
I am quite convinced that Gabriel is my cousin, and what 
is more, I mean to acknowledge him as such. Now, if 
you, as chief inheritor of his father’s property, will freely 
give him a portion of your fortune, good; if not, no one 
can force you to refund the boy a shilling, for in law he is 
not, of course, entitled to it, as the marriage of his parents 
was not a legal one. But in this case I don’t mean to 
adhere to the clear course of the law, but rather to do 
what I think right, and to that end I shall give the lad his 
father’s name, and bring him up to an honorable position; 
in short, I mean to adopt him.’’ 

The die was cast. But the wily old man who had listened 
with scarce concealed impatience while his nephew spoke, 
was not to be silenced by such manly, straightforward 
words, and in his usual cutting, cold tone, he remarked, 
touching his forehead with an injured air: 

**T can only think of two things in my pour old head to 
account for such peculiar ideas as you are possessed with 
this morning. Hither you are ill, or—what I have been 
foreboding lately—you have allowed yourself to fall hope- 
lessly within the snares of your red-tressed lady. I believe 
the latter the more unfortunate for you. Woe be to you, 
Raoul! I know that kind of woman and her influence, 
but, thank God, they are very rare and seldom to be met 
with. They can emit, like the witches, phosphoric light 
from their flaming hair and beautiful white skin, and fan 
with cool breath flames that can never be quenched. - They 
have mind, but no fervor in their soul—charming, bewitch- 
ing words on their lips, but are not capable of feeling the 
sacred intensity of love, or the passionate self-forgetfulness 
of a true woman. You will have a purgatory here on 
earth if you put faith in her. I warn you! My goodness, 
how pale you are, and—’”’ 
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** And no wonder, for my blood stands still with conster- 
nation at such expressions from your lips. As a rule, I 
don’t mind much what you say, but here, on ¢his subject, 
each word cuts me to the heart like a dagger, or rather 
like a blow on the face. Uncle, must I remind you that 
your hair is white?”’ . 

** Don’t trouble yourself. I know very well what I am 
saying, and doing, too. I have warned you against my 
grandchild’s step-mother, and now take her to your heart 
if you so choose—the heart that never properly understood 
my pious, deeply loving child—my Valerie. As regards 
your new profégé—the boy in the Indian House—that’s 
an affair that belongs to the Church. Body and soul, the 
boy is her special property, and she will know how to hold 
her own if you attempt to reclaim him from her. Praise 
and honor be to those who serve her, for with their assist- 
ance she has continually succeeded in subduing the most 
obstinate to her will, and that, too, not with individuals 
only, but with whole nations. You will have to give in, 
like all those who persecute her and make a martyrdom of 
her service; in the end we triumph!’’ 

And he tarned his back on his nephew; but hardly had 
he taken two steps, when, striking his stick forcibly on the 
floor, he stood still, and exclaimed: 

‘Well, Lohn, haven’t you rested long enough? It 
looks well, certainly, to see you sitting on a damask-cov- 
ered chair in the presence of your superiors.”’ 

The woman started up as if she had been struck, fright- 
ened to death at her own audacity; for the truth was, she 
had listened so eagerly to the words passing between her 
masters that she had completely forgotten where she was 
or what she was doing. 

‘‘ Have my breakfast put on a tray and brought to me; 
I wish to be alone; and I will eat it in the study if you 
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bring it to me there,’’ he commanded, as he left the 
room.. - ; 

As he crossed the corridor, the knocking of his stick on 
the ground was distinctly heard, soon followed by the 
jingling of the keys hanging at Frau Lohn’s side, as, 
hastily seizing the chocolate cup and placing it on a silver 
tray, she dutifully did as he had ordered her, and carried 
it after him to his private apartments, feeling all the while 
in her heart a strong inclination to throw the cup at his 
feet for saying such ‘‘ hard, humiliating things ’’ before 
that ‘‘ dear good angel,’’ the young mistress. 

When the door closed on the retreating figure of the 
woman who had dared to sit on a ‘‘ damask-covered chair ”’ 
in the presence of her superiors, Liane came forward from 
the window recess, where she had retired while the gentle- 
men were disputing, and going quickly up to her husband’s 
side, she took his hand, and gently raising it to her lips, 
kissed it. 

‘‘ What are you doing, Liane?’’ he cried, in astonish- 
ment, drawing it quickly away. “* You /’’ 

Then, as if he suddenly seemed to comprehend the 
meaning of the caressing action, he stretched out his arms 
toward her; and for the first time she nestled her head 
on his shoulder, and clung lovingly to him of her own free 
will and accord, murmuring in his ear words of thanks and 
praise for the firm way he had met his uncle’s opposi- 
tion. 

Presently raising her head, Liane noticed Leo standing 
a little way off, with his hands folded behind him, and his 
face expressing wonder and astonishment at the unwonted — 
scene before him. Laughingly she beckoned to the child 
to come near, and putting her arm round him, she kissed 
away the half-jealous look with which he caressingly laid 
his little head against her side. And the three, as they 
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stood, formed a beautiful group illustrative of the harmony 
which henceforth was to reign in their house. 

**T shall be obliged to send you both away to-morrow,” 
said Raoul, in a gloomy voice. ‘‘ After what uncle has 
been pleased to say this morning, I can’t and won’t have 
you subject to his presence again, Liane; so you must 
leave here at once, though unfortunately I must remain 
till this question about Gabriel is settled, and the contest 
with my uncle at an end.’’ 

**T shall remain too, Raoul,’’ answered his wite, de- 
cidedly; for she knew that he would have much. weary 
opposition to contend with, and that during that coming 
hour of trial and vexation her place was by his side. 
**Do you think I will leave you alone while you go 
through this contest you speak of? I can live as quietly 
and out of the way here as at Wolskershausen, and where 
T can ee have you; and the Hofmarschall I need not 
meet again.’ 

‘‘ Only once more, my darling, if you will do it for my 
sake,’’ he interrupted, softly, caressing the thick, golden 
waves of her hair. ‘* You heard him say that he intended 
_ going to the palace to-night to hear the concert? I must 
go too, though it shall be for the last time. Liane, do 
you think you could make up your mind to accompany me 
if I ask it as a great favor?” 

“‘ Where thou goest, there will I go also. Do with me 
as you will, Raoul,’’ was the brave answer, while the color 
flushed to her cheek at the suddenness of the unexpected 
request. 

Her heart beat anxiously, in spite of the smile with 
which she bid him join her in drinking the coffee she had 
made half an hour ago, at the thought of meeting again 
her cruel enemy—the woman who had endeavored to move 
heaven and earth to separate her from her husband and 
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seduce his heart from the one to whom he owed i allegi- 4 
ance. ‘Thank God, she had not succeeded in her evil 
designs; but, none the less, Liane shrunk from going so 
soon into the presence of the duchess, who only yesterday 
had hissed those bitter, cruel words into her ear. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE Hofmarschall remained in his own room the rest of 
the day, had his dinner there, and did not inquire for his 
grandchild. But, to the utter astonishment of the serv- 
ants, the young baron dined with his wife and son and the 
new tutor in Liane’s private apartments. 

In the course of the morning, too, he had sent for a 
physician from town, and had been with him to the Indian 
House to see the poor dying lady. He had given orders— 
and stood by while it was done—that the open space in the 
roof should be lightly and noiselessly covered over, that 
the heat of the sun’s rays might not penetrate inside; and 
as the least noise seemed to disturb the soul about to leave 
the poor frail tenement. of the Lotus-flower, he had the ~~ 
monkeys and animals, which generally roamed freely about - 
the Vale of Cashmere, shut up in their huts and houses, 
and with his own hand he closed the pipe of the rushing, 
pouring water in the large basin near the house. 

All this mystified the servants extremely. They could 
not understand why the poor sick lady, who for years had 
been treated as a mere pensioner on sufferance by the mas- 
ters of the castle, should now suddenly be paid so much 
honor; and as Raoul came back from the Indian garden, 
with his face pale and grave, the footmen crept about on tip- 
toe, and the whistling and singing in the stables and coach- 
houses were stopped, just as if the mistress of the castle 
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herself was the one about to die, and not the poor, slighted 
Hindoo of the Indian House. é 

-Hanna, Liane’s maid, went about with red, swollen 
eyes. Her mistress had sent her down to the Indian 
House with a cup of rich, good beef-tea for Frau Lohn. 
It was the first time the girl had passed through the pal- 
ings or been near the sick lady, and after staying a few 
moments in the room, watching, with awed and solemn 
countenance, the peaceful, tranquil face of the dying 
woman, she retired, and going slowly back to the kitchen, 
burst into a flood of tears, and declared that those who had 
hitherto treated that ‘‘ lovely angel ’’ with contempt and 
disdain must be ‘‘ vandals and savages,’’ for it required 
only to look on her face to see that she must be “‘ at least 
the daughter of a duke.”’ 

Even Raoul had experienced something of the same kind 
of sensation as he crossed the threshold of the Lotus-flower’s 
room for the first time. The face which years ago, asa 
hot-headed youngster, he had had a burning longing to 
behold, but which, later on, he shunned as if it had been 
marked with the brand of Cain, lay there still and pale on 
the pillows as he noiselessly entered, and with a light step 
went up to the side of the bed. And as he gazed on her 
wondrous beauty, he thought of her, not as the maligned 
spouse of his uncle Gisbert, nor as Gabriel’s mother, but 
rather as some innocent, dying child, or fair little rose- 
bud which had been unfortunately wafted by a soft wind 
from the heavenly garden to die on earth. 

The half hour he spent silently watching by the side of 
this dying woman was one of deep and bitter repentance 
for his own share in the transactions of the past, mingled 
with intense shame and humiliation that the honor and 
highly prized rectitude of his family had been duped into™ 
becoming the mere tool of a priest. He reproached him- 
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self bitterly for having blindly trusted to his uncle in a 
matter that he ought to have sifted to the bottom, instead 
of allowing his natural indolence of disposition to sway his 
judgment; and this man, who had hitherto been thought- 
less and unconcerned in all that related to the welfare of 
others, acknowledged to himself with shame that although 
he had not willingly and knowingly committed a great 
wrong toward this poor dying Lotus-flower, yet that only a 
few short months, nay, even weeks ago, he would have put 
aside, or preferred not entering upon that disagreeable 
subject, if any one had raised a doubt as to the right or 
wrong of his actions toward her. His earnest, truthful 
wife had opened his eyes to his own faults, and gently and 
tenderly, but firmly, had pointed out to him the evil of 
indulging in selfish indolence; but now, thank God, he 
would put all that far behind, and henceforth make good, 
as far as lay in his power, the evil he had unconsciously 
committed. The beautiful closed eyes, with their heavily 
fringed lids, did not see how the deeply moved man drew 
the tearless, broken-hearted boy to his breast, and mur- 
mured softly over his head: ‘f My son, henceforth and 
forever.’’ The dying woman heard and felt nothing; for 
her everything was too late—too late. Even Gabriel did 
not seem to notice or understand the caressing action, for 
he did not lift his eyes, and appeared unconscious of the 
presence of any one, save that his mother, by whose bed- 
side he had ever felt shielded from the cold, sneering 
words of the outside world, was dying, and in a few hours 
would be taken from him. ; 

And as Raoul lingered to gaze at the exquisite beauty of — 
the face before him, it was no small comfort to him to 
think that his uncle could be reproached only in so far as 
that he had too easily allowed himself to believe what the 
priest had asserted. Only that morning he had insisted 
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that the document was a genuine one, as the wily priest 


had been able to convince him of its legality as easily as he 
had accounted for his suspicious dealing respecting the 
burning of the precious letter. But still Raoul was obliged 
to confess that the purity of the family honor, as regarded 
the transactions of that by-gone time, was tarnished; and 


he left the room a contrite, humbled man, fully deter- 


mined to Jeave no stone unturned to retrieve, as far as lay 
in his power, the wrong and injustice of the past thirteen 
years. | 

Late in the afternoon of the same day, Liane went down 
to see how things were going on in the Indian House. 
Her husband was busy writing in the library, and Leo was 
engaged with his new tutor, for whom the child seemed to 
have taken a great liking. As she closed the gate behind 
her leading into the tropical garden, an unnatural silence 
seemed to reign around her; not.a breath of wind stirred, 
and not a sound or movement disturbed the oppressive 
stillness of the deserted place. As she slowly walked on, 
she noticed that the beautiful musa-tree, the pride and 
glory of the last Baron Gisbert, had been struck down by 
last night’s storm, its branches scattered on the path, and 
its roots torn from the ground. It was dying like the 
other Indian plant, the Lotus-flower—struck down by a 
cruel fate, uncared-for and unregretted. 

“¢ The sooner they all die, the better,’’ the Hofmarschall 
had once remarked. 

‘What would he have thought now, that cruel, relentless © 
old man, if he could have taken a peep at the figure lying 
on the bed in the Indian House? He had not allowed the 
shutters of his apartments to be opened on the side looking 
toward the tropical garden. The Bajadere could not have 
been more lovely in her laughing, gay youth, when she had 
locked herself in her room with her baby to avoid the pres- 
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ence of the hated courtier, than she did now during the few 
hours preceding her death. She was wrapped in a soft, 
fine white muslin—‘‘ She always loved white,’’ remarked 
Frau Lohn—with the heavy gold chain hanging on her 
bosom, and her left hand clasping an amulet which was 
suspended from it. She barely breathed: at all; but her 
half-opened lips had the same sweet smile which they had 
ever worn, and-which it seemed she would not lose to the 
very last. 

** For God’s sake, don’t imagine, dear madame, ‘that I 
am crying for the poor lamb!’ said Frau Lohn, in a 
hushed voice, as Liane kindly put her hand on her arm in 
token of sympathy. ‘‘ But /I loved the poor dear—yes, 
loved her with all my heart, as if she had been my own 
child; and now I can make a cross over her and say thank- 
fully, ‘ God be praised; her suffering is over at last!’ This 
morning, up in your breakfast-room, I couldn’t help cry- — 
ing from very joy. I could have screamed aloud, I felt so 
glad, if I had only dared; that’s why I cry now. And 
when I came back here, where I had so often had my heart 
well-nigh breaking at the sight of that poor dear’s suffer- 
ings, I just sat down and had my cry out. You see, 
madame, I can now. I couldn’t before. The farce and 
acting are at an end, and I need not dissemble any longer. 
Ah! yes; often I had to put a mask before my face, and 
try and smile when I longed to tear the very eyes from the 
heads of those I had to obey. Don’t be angry, dear 
madame—it may as well be said now. — I hardly know if I 
have my head on my shoulders now or not, or if all I have 
gone through is possible; and when I think now of what I 
heard this morning, a terrible anxiety comes over me, for 
fear that that shaven head will still do as he likes, however 
much the young baron may wish to the contrary. The 
Lord bless us! he must make haste. Didn’t I tell you, 
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dear madame—didn’t I say that you were the good angel 
sent by God? and don’t I mean it still? It has been a 
hard trial, but it is over nows and the young baron has had 
his eyes opened at last. And when he came into the break- 
fast-room this morning, didn’t I see him look at you, and 
then I knew, ma’am, quite well what had happened. And 
I must say that Gabriel has you, and you only, ma’am, to 
thank for his happiness. Your courage and your good 
heart have brought matters round for him, and may you 
be able to finish what you have begun—’’ 

“Well, I shall do my best; but my husband will—’’ 
began Liane. 

But Frau Lohn interrupted her with: 

‘** No, madame; you mustn’t be offended; but that won’t 
do as well. The young noble baron has not the power nor 
the will as you have. You see, ma’am, I don’t want to 
say anything rude, but he has been so hard and unfeeling 
for so long, that neither Gabriel nor I can grow to love him 
at once. I tried this morning, but it was of no use. I 
stood there, and couldn’t get a word out before him, 
though the doctor was there. Gabriel, dear lad, go out 
into the garden a little bit,’’ she said, whisperingly, to the 
boy; ‘‘ the fresh air will do you good; and there are a few 
things I should like to say to the lady. Go, dear Gabriel.”’ 

The lad obeyed her, silently rose, and putting aside the 
hand Liane had gently laid on his shoulder, he left the 
room. Going outside in the garden, he sat down on a 
bench under the rose-tree, from whence he could still keep 
this agonized watch over his dying mother through the win- 
dows. 

“‘The young Herr Baron doesn’t intend holding to that 
paper any longer that the last master wrote; why he sud- 
denly acts so, of course I don’t know; but I can only than 
our Father above that he has determined not to mind = 
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any more!”’ continued the woman, giving Liane no time to 
speak, even if she had been inclined, which she was not. 
‘* Only the worst of it is that’ there will be no. end of an 
uproar with those shaven heads—that I know; and what- 
ever is done they will say is wrong, so sure: as the sky is 
above us. You heard yourself, ma’am, what the Hofmar- 
schall said, and how he laughed in the young baron’s face 
when he tried to convince him of the fact that something 
is wrong. Now I know something, too, dear madame,”’ 
and the woman lowered her voice to the barest whisper— 
“* there she has a paper—a written paper—a paper that the 
master wrote himself, letter for letter, before my very eyes. 
It’s there in her hand ’’—and she pointed to the left hand 
of the invalid. ‘‘ It’s a tiny box—looks like a little silver 
book, but the paper is inside. The poor dear lamb! could 
not one break one’s heart over her? And yet the wretches 
say that she was unfaithful—she, who for thirteen years 
has guarded that little box more anxiously than her child 
or anything else, has held it in her poor cramped fingers, 
and clung to it in her poor speechless way, simply because 
it was the last thing he whom she loved ever gave her; and 
she always fears that every one who comes near her intends 
to take it from her—as if they only dared while I was by.’’ 
As she spoke, Liane remembered the scene at her first 
visit to the Indian House, when the priest tried to remove 
the jewel from the hand of the invalid whose terrified face 
had so shocked her. Now she understood the anxiety and 
terror of the sick lady, as also Frau Lohn’s determined 
manner on that occasion when she placed herself between 
the priest and her patient, and whispered soothingly to the 
latter: *‘ He shall not take it, dear—don’t fear.’’ Anda 
nervous trembling crept over her as she wondered what 
kind of silent witness it would be that would presently be 
brought to light fiom the clasp of those pale, half-cold 
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fingers, and why it was that when, from time to time, the 
priest had had the power, his evil genius had not whispered 
to him: ‘‘ Crush her, and take it.’’ 
** And then you see, gracious madame, that it was not 
till sorrow and trouble came to her that the poor lamb 
learned to care for me,’’ continued the woman in a low 
voice. ‘‘ I was always ugly and unfavorable to look at, so 
'I didn’t expect her to take to me. When the late master 
brought her first to Schonwerth, my goodness! what a fuss 
he made about her! He seemed to think no one was good 
enough to wait on her, and-he just worshiped her himself. 
She was like a child in her frolicsomeness, and would fly 
about the corridors and galleries of the castle like a fairy, 
running after her husband, and then sometimes she wouid 
spring out of some corner at him, and with a joyous cry 
throw herself into his arms, and hang round his neck till I 
used to long to catch the pretty creature in my two rough 
hands and press her to my heart from very love. Did you 
ever see anything so lovely, madame? Look at this hair; 
it is not often the world sees any so beautiful as this.”’ 
And the woman lifted one of the long, shining, blue- 
black plaits, which she had arranged on either side of the— 
pale, silent figure, and stroked it as tenderly as if she had 
been the dying woman’s mother. Still standing by the 
bed, and with broken voice, she resumed: 
‘**¢ And I have seen the master take this lovely hair in his 
hand and kiss it, and laughingly tell her that it weighed a 
' great deal heavier than her fairy form itselfi—and I am 
sure he was right. He used to love to adorn it with 
precious stones and costly ornaments—all of which I had 
to give up to the Hofmarschall. He took everything, 
ma’am, from my poor darling. For a time she had a 
lady’s-maid, whom the master had brought from Paris, or 
from God knows where, to wait on her. Well, one day the 
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master was taken ill, and for two hours he seemed as if he 
were dead, for he was quite unconscious. And when he 
came to himself they said his head was not right—it had 
been coming on a long while, and that now it had fully 
developed itself; they called it melancholy. And from 
that hour till he died—long months after—the Hofmar- 
schall, and the priest, who has since become the court chap- 
lain, were masters of the castle. I told you once before, 
ma’am, that the servants all seemed afraid of these two 
scoundrels—for scoundrels they are, begging your pardon, 
madame—and did all they were bid; but the worst among 
them was the fine French lady’s-maid, who told lies about 
her mistress, and got up some trumpery story about how 
the little beauty there loved some one else, and this reached 
the ears of the master, whose mind they said was dark. 
The woman had several thousand thalers given to her, and 
then she was sent away. It was when I heard this that I 
secretly slipped away from the castle, and came down here 
to this Indian House, where the poor lamb lived, to look ~ 
after her a bit. I found her coiled up in bed half starved, 
and half dressed, frightened to move from her room for fear 
of the Hofmarschall. I hardly know how it came about, 
but the poor young thing grew fond of me, and trusted me 
with everything, and yet the Hofmarschall never seemed 
to suspect that she clung to me—perhaps because J am 
not so stupid as I look. For several months she remained 
a prisoner in this house, and during that time I shall never 
forget how she wept and cried for the presence of the man 
who refused to see her any more. Then Gabriel was born, 
and from that moment the hard, unfeeling Lohn was de- 
puted to the office of jailer at the Indian House. Now and 
then, when my husband was unable to wait. on his master, 
I took his place, because I knew what he liked best; and 
often haye I had it on my tongue to speak to the master of 
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the little son born to him, and that all that he had been 
told about my poor lamb was a falsehood. But it would 
have been lost pains, for if he had believed me, when his 
dark, melancholy fits were on him he would have confessed 
it to the priest, and I should have been mercilessly sent ’ 
about my business, and then the two helpless things down 
here would have had no one in the wide world to care for 
them.”” 

Liane put out her hand, and laid it for a moment on the 
hard-working hand of the woman. She was too much 
affected by this recital of sorrow and suffering to speak; 
but she felt that the ‘‘ hard, unfeeling Lohn ”’ had shown 
a devotion and affection for these two helpless beings that 
is rarely shown even by a mother to her own flesh and 
blood, and she wished the devoted nurse to understand how 
she sympathized with her. Her eyes were full of tears as 
she shook the rough hand and motioned with her head to 
hear the end of the story. 

‘Then came the time when the master was said to be 
dying,’’ continued the woman in a broken, wavering voice; 
*‘the Hofmarschall and the shaven head were always by 
his side—they never left him—till one day the Hofmar- 
schall had such a severe cold he was forced to remain in 
bed, and the priest was called away to.the town to admin- 
ister the sacrament to the Prince Adolf—and I am sure 
that the good God ordained everything that day—for no 
sooner was the priest out of the castle than my husband 
had one of his giddy fits and could not raise his head from 
his pillow. There I stood in the red room by the side of 
the poor master—I had to give him his medicine, and just 
before I had drawn aside the heavy curtains from the win- 
dow, so that the bright sun shone straight on the bed—and 
all at once he seemed to know me, for he took my hand as 
if to thank me for what I was doing. In an instant a 
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thought flashed through my brain. I said to myself, I'll 
risk it, and away I flew. Ten minutes later I was creep- 
ing through the mass of bushes over there by the right 
wing, with my arm round my poor lamb to keep her by 
me. We entered the house by a small door near the iron 
steps; no one saw us; no one had an idea that I was doing 
that which, if the Hofmarschall had known it, would have 
caused every servant in the place to be packed off. I 
opened the door of the red room, while my heart beat so 
loud I could hear it, and with a cry that I shall never for- 
get to my dying day, she rushed in and threw herself on 
the bed. Poor young wife! It was only when her face 
was close to his that one saw how very lovely and young 
she looked. She laid her fresh apple-blossom cheek on 
the green silk quilt, and put her arms round his neck as of 
old, and began talking to him in her own language, 
which, of course, I couldn’t understand at all. She spoke 
faster and faster, and seemed to tell him everything that 
had happened since his illness. At first he looked 
gravely at her, but when she caressed with her pretty 
hands his pale face and talked to him for a few moments, 
then his eyes grew dark and angry, and the blood flew into 
his face, and he began to stroke her hair, and held her as 
tight to his side as his poor, weak strength would allow of. 
And then presently I had my say, and I, too, told him all 
that I had on my heart; and what a state it put him in, 
madame! I thought he would die with anger and fury. 
He made every effort to speak; but it was of no use; he 
couldn’t utter a word, for you see the: paralysis had ren- 
dered him speechless. He wrote on a bit of paper: ‘ Fetch 
me a lawyer at once;? but I shook my head and told him 
that was impossible; he must haye known it was. Then 
he began writing again—the perspiration stood in drops on _ 
his forehead and I could see the effort it cost him to write 
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at all—but he looked anxiously at the pretty creature by 
his side, and that seemed to give him strength. At last it 
was finished, and I put before him sealing-wax and a light. 
He then made two great seals at the bottom of the writing, 
and with that beautiful ring that he gave the Hofmarschall 
he stamped them, though he was so weak that I was 
obliged to help him press the ring on the wax to make the 
crest. produce a good impression. Then he folded it and 
addressed it, and looking again at the seals with his 
glasses, he nodded his head and handed the paper to me to 
read aloud to whom it was addressed. I read: ‘ To Baron 
Raoul von Mainau;’ he signed to me to keep it, when she 
there sprung up, snatched it out of my hand, and kissed it 
frantically. With trembling fingers she opened the little 
silver book she had hanging round her neck, shook out its 
contents, and placed the paper inside. A smile flitted 
over the master’s face when she did this, as if to say, that’s 
“as good a place as any other. Then he kissed her again 
and again for the last time on earth, as he knew very well, 
though she, poor dear, did not think so. He made mea 
sign to take her away; but she wept bitterly and did not 
want to go, till he made her a sign with his finger, then, 
like a soft, gentle lamb, she obeyed him and came away. 
If she had only always been as docile! But having seen 
him once again, she longed, I suppose, to be near him 
always, and made herself ill and wouldn’t look at her little 
baby; and one day she slipped away from me and flew over 
to the castle, and the Hofmarschall caught her just outside 
her husband’s door. How it all came about I can’t tell 
you; whether she cried out and then he seized her by the 
throat, or whether he did it in a fit of rage and jealousy, 
because she had escaped his pursuit and had found her way 
to the master’s apartments, that I can’t tell either; but he 
grasped her slender throat and left her for dead in the 
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corridor—he did, ma’am—I knew it from herself; she 
made me understand it well enough—,though she has 
never been able to speak since. For a long time she was 
sensible enough in her head; the doctor said it was par- 
alysis—the same as the master’s—but she and I and that 
old wretch, the Hofmarschall, know better. Then one 
day the priest came down and talked to her, and I heard 
her cry out suddenly—the agonized cry of one who had 
heard some terrible news—and after that, didn’t he go 
away quick! Of course I never knew what he said—some 
falsehood, I can guess, about her husband, for she never 
was quite right in her head afterward. And now, gracious 
madame, as I have told you everything, will you remove 
from her bosom the little silver ornament and take care of 
it?” 

**Now?’’ cried Liane, in distress. ‘‘Oh! no; not 
now—not vet—she breathes still, though I know she is 
quite unconscious—but I should never forgive myself, 
never, if she were to open her eyes just as I was removing 
her dearest treasure, and became conscious of the act. It 
would be cruel, Frau Lohn,’’ added Liane, drawing back 
from bending over the dying woman and speaking softly 
and earnestly. ‘* But when all is over, if you will fetch 
me I will come at once, even if it is in the middle of the 
night, and then I will take the silver thing from her 
hand. Yes, you are right; no one ought to do it but 
me; but till she has ceased to live, she shall keep it on her 
breast. ‘There is one thing I must say, Frau Lohn; come 
here,”’ said Liane, drawing the woman over to the window: 
‘* Tt was very wrong of you not to have given that paper to 
my husband as soon as his uncle died. Why didn’t 
you?”’ { 

** Gracious lady!’’ replied the woman, half beside herself 
with anxiety and excitement. ‘* You say that now that 
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things are going better and straighter; but years ago what 
was I to do? I was alone in the world—every one was 
against me for what I did do—care for that poor lamb 
there. Gentlemen like the Hofmarschall and the priest 
were too much for me—it would have required a longer 
head than mine to match theirs—and the young baron? 
what was the good of asking him to see into matters? if it 
had been something to put under a glass case, like the 
blue shoe he has—’’? She hesitated, for Liane had flushed 
scarlet at this allusion; but with quick tact she hastened . 
to add: ‘‘ But what nonsense I’m saying—all that is passed — 
and done for, and now all is well, I know. But you see, 
ma’am, at the time I speak of, thirteen years ago, things 
were different; and you know for yourself how he hates 
the sight of that poor boy. I will tell you in a few words 
what would have happened if I had spoken of that paper. 
The young baron would have taken it from me and shown 
it to the other two gentlemen, and they would have 
laughed and repudiated its worth, and convinced him that 
they naturally knew best, considering they never left the 
late master during his illness, and they would have accused 
me of trying to trump up a deception, and as sure as two 
and two make four, I should have been turned out-of- 
doors. No, no, madame, it was better to wait and let 
things alone than run such a risk. Perhaps if I had 
known what the paper contained I should have acted differ- 
ently, but you see I didn’t, for I couldn’t read it when the 
master wrote it, and when he handed it to me I only 
spelled out tle address, nothing more. It’s not so very 
long ago that once, when my poor dear lamb was in a deep 
sleep, after taking her morphine draught, that I took the 
silver book from her hand in order to open it and see what 
was written on the paper, but try what I would, I couldn’t 
open it; it seems to have no lock or spring, and is fastened 
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together as tight as if it had been soldered. My belief is, 
it wili have to be broken open.”’ 

“All the better,’’ Liane answered, as she went to the 
glass-door and beckoned Gabriel to come in. It was very 
late—far too late for the young wife to impart to her hus- 


band the sad story she had just heard. It was nearly time — 


for them to start for the concert at the palace, and, but 
that Raoul had told her he had special reasons for wishing 
to obey the royal commands and appear at the court this 
evening, she would have entreated him to remain at home. 
As it was, there was hardly time for her to dress. She 
hastily left the Indian House, and hurried across the gar- 
den, hoping to find her husband alone in his room, and to 
give him a hint of the importance of the history which had 
just been revealed to her; but she was too late, for his 
valet told her that in consequence of something he had 
heard about Wolskershausen, his master had dressed and 
gone out, but where the man did not know—perhaps down 
to the gardener’s. So it was with a heavy heart that Liane 
turned into her,own apartments to commence her toilet and 
prepare for a festivity which her sad reflections and the 
solemn scene she had just left made the putting on of orna- 
ments and the beautifying of her person appear to her 
almost a mockery, and certainly anything but a pleasure. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BrForRE the grand entrance to Schonwerth Castle stood 
Raoul’s new, dashing carriage, with its white satin linings, 
drawn by two dapple-gray horses, while close to the door 
the Hofmarschall’s small, old-fashioned brougham, with its 
two quiet, handsome chestnuts and staid coachman, waited 
the appearance of the master. 

** What wild beasts those are]’’ one. the Hofmar- 
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schall, as he was being carried down-stairs from his room 
in his wheeled chair, and heard the pawing of the impa- 


_ tient dapple-gray horses’ hoofs on the gravel outside. He 


could have walked down very well, but in consideration 
of the fatigue and torture he would have to undergo in the 


presence of royalty, he saved himself the least unnecessary 


movement or exertion. Just as the servants put the chair 
down on the mosaic pavement of the lower hall, a man 
came out from a side passage, but as soon as he caught 
sight of the chair and its occupant, he took. to his heels 
and disappeared as quickly as his feet could carry him, 
though not before the Hofmarschall had had time to 
recognize his face and to lean forward in his seat and stare 
at the man as if he could not believe the evidence of his 
eyes. 

Raoul was pacing up and down the hall with somewhat 
impatient steps. 

**You don’t mean that that was Dammer, that scoun- 
drel who had to be suddenly turned away? Wasit, Raoul?’’ 
cried the Hofmarschall to his nephew. 

** Yes, uncle; he was here a moment ago.’’ 

‘¢ What the devil—what does the fellow mean by daring 
to show himself here?’’ upbraided the Hofmarschall, turn- 
ing to the footman at his side. 

‘He has just had his supper, your honor—in the serv- 
ants’ room,’’ answered: one of the men, in a frightened 
voice. 

“In my servants” room? At my servants’ table?’ 
screamed the enraged old man, standing up on his weak 
legs. 

Remember, dear uncle, that J, too, have some right 
over the servants’ room and their meals—haven’t I?’’ said 
his nephew, quietly. ‘‘ Dammer brought me a message 
from Wolskershausen, and as he can’t ride back to the 
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place till the morning, would you have him starve in the 
meantime? It is somewhat stupid of him to cross your 
path, but he is here with my full permission. ”’ 

“Oh, I see! So you have turned philanthropist, and 
converted Wolskershausen into a species of convict colony, 
where you hope to reclaim the men from their evil ways. 
Splendid idea!’’ And the Hofmarschall let himself fall 
back in his chair, as if overwhelmed with the grandeur of 
the idea. ; 

“‘Uncle, Dammer failed in respect toward you, and for 
that he was sent away from Schonwerth,’’ replied his 
nephew, coolly. ‘‘ But it must be acknowledged that he 
was fearfully provoked; and we ought not to forget that a 
man should not be punished with a whip like a dog, if he 
opposes his will to ours.’? Raoul’s face grew a dark red 
as he uttered these words, for he remembered with shame 
the occasion on which he had himself, in a moment of 
anger, raised his hand to strike this same man; but he con- 
tinued, calmly: ‘‘ And then if the man had been finally 
dismissed from our service, the worst part of his-punish- 
ment would have fallen on his old father, who was perfectly — 
innocent of his son’s daring speech, so the fellow received a 
sharp rebuke, and was sent.to Wolskershausen by me. 
Don’t you think the affair was squared by this means?’’ 

** What? are you mocking? You speak of ‘ squaring’ 
between the Hofmarschall von Mainau and a vagabond 
like that! Ah, well! ah, well! things are coming to a 
pretty pass, and will have to end some day. Will you be 
good enough to take the precedence this evening? I have 
no desire to have those wild beasts of yours behind me.’”’ 

**T am waiting for my wife, uncle.’’ 

The words had hardly passed his lips when the rustling 
of silk down the staircase announced Liane’s approach. 
She was in full evening dress, and wore her rich brocadeq 
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bridal robe, according to her husband’s whispered entreaty 

when he asked her in the morning to accompany him on 

this special occasion to the concert at the court. Among 

the golden coils of her simply arranged hair she had 

fastened a few snowdrops, while here and there glittered 

one or two of the brilliant emeralds which formed part of 

the costly set her husband had given her as a wedding- 

present. : 
- * Ah! what a charming surprise for the court to-night!’ 

cried the enraged Hofmarschall as she drew near. He had 

never once given it a thought that she would accompany 

. himself and nephew to the entertainment, and her unex- 

pected appearance put the finishing touches to his fury. 

** Allez toujours, madame,”’ he growled, nodding his head | 
toward the hall doors, and giving his chair a backward 
jerk to allow her to pass, as she seemed to hesitate about 
moving before him. 

** My wife looks like a lovely snowflake to-night,’’ whis- 
pered Raoul, as he offered her his arm. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, 
tenderly, ‘* there is a shadow over her face. What is it?’’ 

**T have a great deal to tell you about. I feel as if I 
were treading on red-hot coals,”’ she replied, quickly and 
anxiously. ‘*‘ How I wish you were home again!’’ 

‘« Never mind; have a little patience, my dear. Only 
let me accomplish my purpose at the palace to-night; it 
won’t take long. I will have it done as soon as possible, 
and then—then my sweetheart and I will flee away into 
the wide world alone, and leave our troubles behind us.’’ 

She did not answer, nor ask him what the “‘ purpose ’’ , 
was which obliged him to appear at the palace this special 
evening, but she looked up in his face with a sweet, 
trustful smile, which, if the Hofmarschall had seen, would 
have rendered him furious with passion, inasmuch as it 
would have assured him of the perfect harmony and sym- 
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pathy existing between his nephew and the hated second 
wite. $e: 

The dapple-gray horses dashed off, and a few minutes 
later they were followed by the steady, rather aged trotters 
bearing the Hofmarschall to the concert at the palace. 

By some means, that no one knew exactly the origin of, 
Baron, Mainau’s second marriage was generally regarded 
in the town as a sort of mésalliance, in spite of the noble 
birth of his bride. It was reported that she wore a black 
silk apron, and that her chief mode of spending her time 
was in going about the kitchen and cellars, looking after 
the washing and servants, and with her key-basket on her 
arm, giving out the stores and superintending the cook- 
ing; that was all she cared about, and to be a good German 
housekeeper was her highest aim in life. : 

It was really too bad of her, and she a Baroness Mainau, 
the wife of the richest man in the country! How different 
to the dear man’s first wife, who knew nothing at all about — 
the domestic arrangements of the castle, who was far too 
aristocratic and distinguwé to trouble her head about any- 
thing .so far beneath her notice as superintending her house- 
hold. She was a fairy, a beautiful lily of the fields, who 
only consented to live on earth so long as her every caprice 
was satisfied, her lovely person enveloped in the most costly 
fabrics, and her delicate little throat pampered with every 
luxury that wealth could purchase. 

Whereas the townspeople, who had never seen Liane, 
imagined that because the report went that her hair was 
red, and she had a tall figure, that she must necessarily 
have broad shoulders, and that her hands and feet must be 
large, and her complexion spoiled by disfiguring freckles. 

These impressions had gradually deepened, and been, to 
a certain extent, confirmed by the strange persistence of 
Baron Mainau to keep his wife away from the gayeties of 
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the court, owing, of course, to his reluctance—so ran the 
scandal in the town—to be seen in public with a wife whose 
personal attractions were of such a very negative description. 

Then, too, it began to be whispered about that this long 
talked-of journey to the East was to be the signal for the 
complete separation which was about to take place between 
him and his second wife. 

_ This state concert which was to take place at the palace 
this special evening was the first entertainment of the kind 
since the death of the late duke. It was to be followed by 
a ball, and promised to be a very brilliant affair, for the 
still young and handsome duchess had gathered around her 
all the noble families of the neighborhood, besides those of 
the town who had a right to appear in her magnificent 
-reception-rooms in answer to the royal invitation. 

The concert-room itself was brilliantly illumined, as also 
were all the smaller rooms which led from it. A huge gas 
chandelier hung from the center of the ceiling, and at 
intervals along the walls brightly burning candelabras shed 
their light into every corner, and effectively enhanced the 
brilliancy of the scene. At one end of the immense music 
saloon, opposite to the orchestra, was an exquisitely 
arranged winter-garden, where small, cooling fountains of 
perfumed water rose from dainty, lily-formed cups of 
crystal, which were surrounded by exquisite and rare plants 
from all parts of the world. 

All the ‘‘ invités’’ had arrived dressed in their best and 
most costly toilets. Jewels flashed and silk rustled in 
every corner of the room, and a pleasant but rather loud 
murmur of conversation was filling the air with its sound, 
when suddenly the door opened afresh, and Baron Mainau 
entered, leading on his arm a graceful, beautiful woman 
dressed in rich but pure white, from her lovely shoulders 
to the tiny feet cased in their white satin shoes, 
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Her sweet, lovely face was’ very pale, and a cold, reserved 


bearing, that she must have borrowed from the far-famed ~ 


ice maiden of tHe mountain, made all those who were 
nearest her hush their voices, and gaze at her with surprise 
and astonished curiosity. 

‘Surely that beautiful creature can’t be the ure 3 
Baroness Mainau! She looks like a queen!’’ 

“* What a lovely woman!”’ 5 

‘** What a superb carriage! Mainau must be a fool not 
to care for such a beauty!’’ 

‘¢ What can be the meaning of it all?” 

Such, and a hundred similar expressions, escaped the lips 
of the by-standers, who all knew the young baron, as the 
handsome couple slowly traversed the floor of the huge 
room, and they had not taken fifty steps before every gen- 
tleman present, young and old alike, vowed in their hearts 
that ‘‘ Mainau was a lucky dog ’”’ to have won such a 
charming girl for his second wife, and “‘ a conceited prig,’’ 
if he had only brought her here now to let the world see 
that ‘‘ his taste was not so bad,’’ even if he did intend 
sending her home, and going to the East himself. 

But while they wondered and watched the newly arrived 
pair, no one noticed that Raoul suddenly tightened his hold 
on the hand which rested on his arm, as if he half 
repented bringing his young wife among this host of curi- 
ous people to be stared at and commented upon by so many 
admiring eyes and tongues, and no one heard the tender 
words of half-laughing, newly awakened jealousy which he 
whispered to her as they passed through the crowd. 

Here and there he presented her to a few elderly ladieg 
of his acquaintance, but not one of them seemed to under- 
stand ‘why he uttered the simple words, ‘‘ my wife,’? in 
such a proud, earnest tone; but as they responded to his 
introduction, and addressed Liane with the various mean- 
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ingless phrases usual on such introductions, they thought 
within themselves that this must be some new caprice of 
Baron Mainau’s, intended for the edification—or not—of 
the court, as time and patience only would prove. 

Suddenly the orchestra ceased tuning, scraping, and 
stringing their instruments; a dead silence ensued; one 
after another of the ‘‘invités’’ arranged themselves in 
rows along the room, and all eyes were directed to the 
large curtained entrance through which their royal hostess 
was expected to appear. ‘T’he doors were thrown open, 
and her highness the duchess entered, accompanied by her 
two sons, and the ladies and gentlemen in attendance. 

Inyoluntarily Liane looked up at her husband, and saw 
that the blood had flushed his cheek, and a sarcastic smile 
flitted round his mouth. 

** Ah! ah!’ he muttered, softly, hardly noticing his 
young wife’s earnest look. ‘“‘ That orange-colored silk, 
and the same flowers in her hair!’? Then pressing his 
wife’s arm closer to him, he added: ‘‘ Look well at that 
beautiful duchess, Liane! That was exactly how she was 
dressed the evening she promised to be mine. Evidently 
she wishes to recall to-night those charming reminis- 
cences!’’ 

And, in truth, the duchess did look lovely this evening. 
The bright, shining folds of her orange-colored dress, and 
the glowing, brilliant flowers ornamenting the blue-black 
hair, enhanced to a marvelous extent the clear, cream-like 
whiteness of her bare shoulders, beautiful arms, and pale 
cheeks, and gave a peculiar, almost ‘bewitching charm to 
her supple and graceful movements. As she glanced 
round the room, her large eyes flashed like burning coals, 
and her fine nostrils slightly trembled each time the breath 
passed over her pale-red lips. 

Liane trembled as she looked at this beautiful woman, 
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and felt rather than saw how earnestly her husband was 
gazing at the lovely duchess who had once promised to be 
his. She pressed her fingers tightly against his arm, and 
crept so close to him that she could feel the ce irregu- 
lar beating of his heart under her hand. 

‘* Raoul!’’ she whispered, softly. 

In an instant the earnest face was bent over hers, and a 
loving look answered the mute appeal of the beseeching 


gray eyes raised to his, and for one moment he forgot the ~ 


duchess and the whole of her surrounding court in the joy 
that he experienced in reading in his wife’s anxious gaze 
the love she had for him in her heart. 

The royal lady hesitated a moment in her walk, and a 
frown swept over her face like a dark veil as she descried 
the silver-white robe standing close to Baron Mainau. It 
seemed to vex her that this bridal attire should have found 
its way among her guests’ darker and more somber toilets; 
but while she made no effort to conceal her astonishment 
at the presence of the young baroness on this festive occa- 
sion, she walked on, graciously bowing on every side, and 
speaking here and there a few greeting words, till she 
reached the Hofmarschall, to whom she held out her hand, 
and as he respectfully bent over and kissed it, she expressed 
her pleasure at seeing him sufficiently recovered from his 
late illness to appear at her court again. 

A fan, richly ornamented with precious stones, glittered 
and sparkled in her hand, and considerably added to the 
weird effect of her orange-colored dress, the train of which 
“seemed to envelop her in a golden cloud, and make her 
pale face and glowing eyes almost unearthly in their 
beauty. She stepped in front of Liane. 

‘* Ah! dear madame,’” she said, coldly, as if she wished 
to apologize for not having specially invited her, ‘‘ we 
hardly thought it possible that the learned recluse in 
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Schonwerth would deign to take part in a harmless musical 
entertainment ; hence the reason for not sending you a per- 
sonal invitation. ”’ 

_ The blood mounted painfully to Liane’s cheeks as she 
hastily looked up at her husband, who had brought her- 
there; but he did not seem to notice the ill-concealed 
vexation of his royal hostess, and giving his wife no time 
to answer, he replied, in a half-mocking, half-injured tone: 

‘“*We are obliged, occasionally, your highness, to in- 
fringe upon the strictest rules of etiquette. To-morrow we 
leave Schonwerth; hence the reason for my persuading my 
wife to accompany me here this evening.’’ 

** Ah! is that true, Baron Mainau!’’ cried. the duchess, 
as a ray of joy illumined her features and banished the 
frown on her brow. . ‘*‘ This contemplated journey to the 
East seems to have taken possession of you like a fever. I 
believe you would carry it through if the world were com- 
ing toanend. Ah, well! you will grow tired some day of 
this constant traveling, and then perhaps you will return a 
shade more amiable.’’ 

She spoke haughtily, and somewhat coldly, for although 
the news she had just heard that the longed-for separation 
was to take place the next day between Mainau and his 
wife made her heart bound with delighted surprise, it irri- 
tated her not a little to observe how proudly calm and con- 
fident the young wife stood by the side of her husband. 
Had she not already one foot on the road to her mother’s 
home, the road over which she, the separated wife, would 
never return again to Schonwerth? And yet she did not 
seem to think it would appear more becoming if she let go 
her firm hold on her husband’s arm. 

« “You will be glad to find yourself back in quiet Rudis- 
dorf,’’ the duchess remarked, as she gave an angry side 
glance at the gloved hand still resting on Mainau’s arm. 
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“IT have given up my intention of visiting Rudisdorf, 


your highness,’’ replied Liane with an effort, for it pained 
her to be obliged to speak thus openly on this subject, yet 


seeing the necessity for giving a truthful answer to a direct _ 


question. 
' The duchess started as if she had been stung, and the 
hand which held the costly fan dropped suddenly to her 
side. 

| “What? Do you remain behind?’ she asked, her lips 
curling in a sarcastic smile. ‘‘ Ah, to besure!’’ she added, 
recovering her self-possession, and graciously moving her 
head toward the old courtier, who had drawn near. ‘* You 
are amiable and kind, and won’t leave our good Hofmar- 
schall quite alone in the old castle.’’ 

It was now the Hofmarschall’s turn to frown and look 
.startled, and placing his hand on his heart, he observed: 

“‘T must protest against any such insinuations, your 
highness. Your devoted servant has nothing at all to do 
with this determination. ’’ 

“*'That is quite true. Uncle has had no voice at all in 
the matter,”? broke in Raoul in a calm but somewhat 
loud voice, as if he wished every one present to hear what 
he was saying as well as the duchess. ‘‘ However much I 
could wish him to be cared for by his nearest relations, 
just now it is not in my power to do so. And as I could 
not bear the thought of being separated from my wife, I 
entreated her to take compassion on me, and go with me.’ 

He spoke earnestly, quietly, and in a tone of certainty 
that carried conviction to the hearts of all those who list- 
ened, and few would have imagined that the grave, serious 
lips which had just made this startling announcement 
were capable at times of uttering sarcastic pleasantries, 
nay, had even more than once been perfectly silent when 
a few words uttered in her defense would have rendered the 
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graceful wife at his side her\due rank and dignity before — 
the eyes of the townspeople. 

_ * Another caprice, Baron Mainau2’’ said the duchess, 
forgetting herself so far as to slightly raise her voice, and 
to speak in a warm, sarcastic tone, adding, as she nervously 
opened her fan and swayed it to and fro, as if the room had 
become suddenly too close: ‘‘ Hitherto you have always 
arranged to have yourself the center of attraction as an 
interesting traveler—to be the fairy prince alone—and now 
all of a sudden you mean to appear by the side of a second 
Lady Stanhope—not a bad idea! Every one will be dum- 
founded and astonished beyond measure.”’ 

**But not for long, your highness,’’ replied Raoul, 
quietly laughing, “‘ as I and my ‘ Lady Stanhope’ are not 
going to travel to the Hast; we are only going as far as my 
place, Blankenaw, in Fr anconia, where ye intend living 
in retirement for a time.’ 

Her highness turned quickly and gave the signal for the 
concert to commence. ‘Those who knew her best, and 
were obliged to remain in her vicinity, trembled, for they 
knew that when her large eyes were dilated as they were 
then, her compressed lips and cheeks as colorless as marble, 
and her chin drawn in that fixed attiude, that no mercy 
was to be expected from her, and that no boon would be 
granted from their beautiful duchess, however great the 
need might be, or however urgent the request. 


CHAPTER Y. 


THe ducal musicians played in their most masterly man- 
ner, and the great prima-donna sung her sweetest. Her 
highness the duchess herself gave the signal for the 
applause which followed each piece of music; and during 
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the interval which ensued between the first and second 
parts, she overwhelmed the foreign singer with expressions 
of her delight and gracious favor and of the richness and 
beauty of her voice. 

Everything concerning the concert went off so brill- - 
iantly, and all those around her seemed so unconstrained 
and easy, while observing the most rigorous court etiquette, 
that Liane could not account to herself for the strange 
uneasiness which had taken possession of her, and which 
made her feel feverish and anxiously apprehensive each 
time ‘she caught sight of the pale, Medusa-like profile of 
their royal hostess. 

She gazed absently round the large apartment, and pres- 
ently observed the figures of the Hofmarschall and the 
court chaplain standing together among a group of officers, 
whose brilliant, and diversified uniforms made the black- 
robed priest and the plain evening dress of the Hofmar- 
schall appeared markedly conspicuous by their startling 
contrast of color. . 

She watched for a second the older man’s face, and could 
read in his angry, excited features what it was that he was ° 
eagerly whispering about her to the priest; for the latter, 
with an undaunted, demonical expression in his eyes, fixed 
his gaze upon her, as much as to say: ‘‘ I will be patient, 
silent, and defenseless, but you won’t be able to shake me 
off.’’ , 

Liane turned her eyes away, and though her face flushed 
with anger at the priest’s shameless daring, she no longer 
feared him. The tall, broad-shouldered man who. was 
carelessly leaning back in his seat at her side would pro- 
tect her and shield her from any future personal inter- 
course with one who had partaken of his hospitality, and 
then, like the viper in the fable, had turned round and 
stung his benefactor. 
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How she longed to fly away from the music—not a note 
of which she felt capable of appreciating in her present 
excited state—and from all these beautifully dressed 
people! But her hour of freedom had not yet arrived. 

The concert over, tongues were loosened; and all those 
who had any acquaintance with Baron Mainau pressed 
around in eager curiosity to assure themselves from his own 
mouth if the news that he had communicated to the 
duchess before the music began was really true. 

* True?’’? said Raoul, in -his usual nonchalant manner. 
“Why not?’’ 

A few moments later Raoul was informed that on him 
fell the distinction and honor of opening the ball with the 
duchess. 

“‘Lead me into the side drawing-room,”’ said the 
duchess to her cavalier, in a tone which admitted of no 
refusal, as she stood still, after taking a couple of turns in 
the waltz which always follows the polonaise. ‘‘ There is 
too much gas-light, and so many people; the heat is un- 
bearable. 

‘* You play your new réle incomparably, Baron Mainau,”’ 
remarked the royal lady, in a low voice, as they crossed the 
threshold of the dancing-saloon and entered the side draw- 
ing-room, where the unexpected appearance of the duchess 
somewhat disconcerted two or three gentlemen standing 
talking. With a friendly sign to them not to disturb 
themselves, she led the way to the winter-garden, neither 
she nor Raoul noticing that in a corner of the room which 
they were traversing sat the Hofmarschall and his friend ° 
the chaplain, with champagne and ices on a table before 
them,-which neither appeared inclined to partake of, for 
the ice was fast melting, and the costly wine, though the 
glasses were full, was quite still. 

** May I nee to know the name of the piece the court is 
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acting in which I play my part without knowing it?” 
asked Raoul, in the careless, frivolous tone that was usual 
with him in society. 

‘‘ Mephistopheles!’’ and she gracefully held up her fan. 
‘It is not we who are acting; we are too tired, and ex- 
hausted, and spiritless for any such thing. Besides, we 
haven’t Baron Mainau’s gift of always appearing fresh and 
piquant on the scene. Must I really tell you what every 
one in there is whispering to-night? You are playing the 
second act of the ‘ Drama of Revenge ’!’’ 

Raoul started, and turning quickly, so as to face his 
companion, her hand dropped from his arm and hung to 
her side. 

They were alone in the winter-garden, standing under 
the palm-trees, and the thick creeping plants which hung 
from the glass roof over their heads made the beautiful, 
deathly pale woman in the golden dress, with her black 
hair and eyes, look almost unearthly with the light falling 
on her from the colored lamps. 

‘“ Completed, cooled revenge can have no second act, 
your highness; it dies, like the bee, as soon as the sting is 
buried in the flesh,’’ replied Raoul, only, though his 
lips had grown paler. 

The duchess looked at him for a moment with her 
searching dark eyes. 

‘“‘ Ah, pardon me!’’ she said, shrugging her lovely 
shoulders. ‘‘ The friends in there made a mistake then. 


_ We must find another motive for your inexplicable con- 


duct. The one you tried to impose upon us all an hour 
ago won’t be believed, Baron Mainau. You might as well 
try to persuade me that that superb pomegranate-tree, 
with its rich, luxuriant blossoms, feels a desire to take 
root in the ice-water of the Gletcher mountain, as that you 
really meant what you said awhile ago. Surely the fair 
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EO stitess Juliane, with her thoughtful brow and hard- 
“earned bit of knowledge, has not succeeded in overawing 
you? f aay it would be impossible to love such a 
woman.’ 

‘* You speak of a sentiment I too once allowed myself to 
feel,’’ replied Raoul, in a hard, cold tone, for it made him 
angry to hear his wife’s name uttered by the lips of this 
royal beauty; * but, however deeply the idea had taken 
root in my mind, it was not too deep to be uprooted, 
and—to die!’ 

At these words, uttered in a bitter, unfeeling tone, the 
duchess started and shrunk back as if she had been struck 
with a sharp weapon. 

** And if if is as you say, madame, that it is impossible 
to love such a woman,”’ he added, after a momentary pause, 
in the same bitter tone, but with a gleam of light in his 
eyes that showed how earnestly he felt—‘‘ if it is so, then 
I am glad for my own sake; for it will save me froma 
torture which I never before knew the agony of, but which 
I often dread now—the torture of jealousy. And now I 
may as well inform your highness of the reason for my 
appearning here this evening, accompanied by the ‘ fair 
Countess Juliane.” It is no act of revenge; but, on the 

contrary, the motive which prompted me was one of 
repentance—an act of public apology that is due to my 
offended wife.”’ 

The duchess laughed aloud, but with a spasmodic catch- 
ing in her throat, as if she were losing her reason. 

* Pardon!’’ she cried, breathlessly, still laughing and 
jerking out her words. ‘‘ But the idea is too absurd. 
You, the cool duelist, the noted quarreler—pardon me— 
the brave soldier—the dreaded mocker at all feminine 
virtues—you to be repentant before the countess with the 
red hair! After that, the old story of the lion becoming 
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devout at the sight of a disused spinning-wheel, will be 
nothing.’’ 

He stepped back as she spoke, overcome with pain and ~ 
sorrow that she who wore the crown on her brow, she who 
reigned over al] the land while her son was a minor, who 
had life and death in her power, who by a word could bring 
happiness or grief to many a fireside—that she could stand 
before him and thus lay bare to his gaze the wound that 
the simplest woman among her subjects would strive with 
all her womanly endurance to keep secret and unknown. 

** Your highness, the ‘ duelist and noted quarreler * does 
not need much real courage,’’ he said presently in a 
grave voice; ‘‘ it requires much more stern wil] and inward 
strength to determine to convince those ‘ good friends’ in 
there that he who once mocked at ‘feminine virtue,’ and 
was an eloquent advocate for a mariage de convenance, 
has now no more earnest wish in his heart than to win the 
love of his own wife. I owe this reparation to the ‘ fair 
Countess Juliane,’ as it pleases your highness to call my 
dear wife—to the pure girl who has an artist’s nature, and 
has dared not only to think for herself, but to do what she 
thought right. I had determined she should have this 
open acknowledgment of her good influence before I car- 
ried her away to enjoy the delight of my new-found happi- 
ness. ”” 

The fan dropped from the duchess’s hand and fell to her 
side, held there by a fine golden chain suspended from her 
waist. She turned away from Raoul, and buried her head 
in the blossoms of a full-blown orange-tree, and pulled 
recklessly at the flowers, as if she had made up her mind 
that not one of the sweet-stented blossoms which witnessed 
her agony should remain on the plant. She became very 
still; not a sound escaped her lips; only the nervous move- 
ment of her hand betokened the struggle that was going on 
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within. Raoul watched her silently for awhile, then a 
great pity rose up in his heart for her, and he er very 
earnestly: 

““T would give much if I could recall the past follies of 
my life. J feel ashamed of them, because they were 
opposed to all the laws of true honor and _ nobility. 
Though I would not change my nature if I could—I hate 
those who hate me—and a mere pious disposition would 
never have had any effect upon me; but if I have indulged 
my revenge too far, 1 repent. I do sincerely wish, your 
highness, that peace and happiness could reign where I 
once swore misery and wretchedness should be meted out 
unsparingly. ”’ 

She turned her head toward him, her face quite changed 
in expression from five minutes ago. 

‘© And pray who told you, Baron Mainau, that I was not 
happy?’ she asked, in a cold, scornful tone. Then sud- 
denly drawing her figure to its full height, and speaking as 
if she were addressing those who had thwarted her will 
and wish, she added, with flashing eyes and haughty 
gesture: : 

‘Happy? Of course I am happy! I can set my foot 
on the neck of those I hate—for I have the power to do so. 
With a word I can shatter the hopes of those who dream 
they are on the road to happiness—for Ihave the power. 
And to be powerful, means to be happy to a proud, 
haughty woman. Remember that, Sir Baron, and you 
will acknowledge that your amiable wish is quite out of 
place!’’ 

She moved away toward the entrance to the drawing- 
room, but on the threshold of the glass-door, ere she left 
the winter-garden, she turned her head back over her 
shoulder, and said, as she showed the edges of her gleam- 
ing white teeth, and pointed to the opposite open door: 
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“*Here she comes, looking soft and white, Lker a cold, 
moonlight night. Really, Baron Mainau, you are to be 
envied! But Jet me give you one piece of advice. Don’t 
go to Franconia. It must require a temperature such as _ 
is to be found in Sicily to endure the chill of such a stern 
amount of virtue and self-conscious womanliness. ”’ 

While she spoke, Liane was slowly crossing the large 
room on the arm of the chamberlain, with whom she had 
just danced the polonaise, and came toward the winter- 

‘garden; but as she and her cavalier arrived near the glass- 
door, and noticed the haughty figure of the duchess emerg- 
ing from under the green trees of the conservatory, they 
both stood still to allow her to pass onward. But such 
was not her intention. She moved a step or two forward, 
and standing in front of the young wife, she began, in a 
‘suppressed but firm voice: 

‘*T understand that you are going to run away from us, 
my dear Madame de Mainau. | You: seem, in very truth, 
to have succeedéd in clasping your ‘ soft but strong arms’ 
around both your husband and home. Hold fast what you 
have got, and take care that it does not slip away from 
your hands at the very moment that you fancy you have 
it most secure. The butterfly must. fly away; it’s his 
nature, the condition on which he lives. And now, good |. 
luck to you, my beautiful bride!” 

And with a graceful movement of her round, white 
arms, she raised. them high in the air, and opening her 
closed hands, she showered a mass of crushed, discolored 
orange-blossoms on the head and shoulders of the aston- 
ished young wife. ‘Then, seizing her fan, she turned to 
the chamberlain, and said, in a clear ringing voice: 

“*T should like to dance the next galop with Count Bran- 
dau, if you will kindly tell him;’’ and as Herr von Lieven | 
hurried away to perform his royal mistress’s behest, and 
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to tell the handsome young officer of the honor that 
awaited him, the duchess, with a graceful wave of her fan, 
swept past Liane, and walked toward the concert-room. 

‘<The butterfly won’t fly away again, my darling—be 
comforted!’ whispered Raoul to his wife, as he drew her 
_ Into the conservatory; and under the shade of the tropical 
plants, putting his arms around her, he added, tenderly: 
“*T never was a butterfly from inclination; and if I had 
known you, my Liane—if I had found you long ago—I 
‘should never have done the foolish things I have cause to 
grieve over now.”’ 

Blushing and smiling, she drew herself shyly out of her 
husband’s arms as she silently pointed to the two gentle- 
men sitting in the corner of the side drawing-room. A 
moment later the Hofmarschall and his friend the priest 
rose from their seats, and followed the duchess into the 
large reception-room. 

** Ah! there you are, Herr von Hofmarschall. Where 
have you been hiding all this time?’’ demanded the proud 
lady, as the old gentleman hobbled on his stick toward 
her. ‘‘I have just heard some wonderful news. Your 
nephew contemplates burying himself in Franconia; are 
you going with him?”’ 

*¢T, your highness?’’ cried the old man, indignant at the 
question, even though it came from royal lips. ‘‘ I would 
sooner go to my grave; I would sooner beg my bread from 
house to house than live for another day under the same 
roof with my degenerate nephew! No, no; I remain in 
Schonwerth, thank God! And if,’’ he added, in his old 
courtly manner, ‘‘if your highness will deign now and 
then to be gracious to a faithful old servant, and like a ray 
of sunshine brighten the lonely life of an old man by an 
occasional visit in your rides, as in times past—’’ 

‘* Herr Hofmarschall,’’ she interrupted, in a cold, hard 
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tone, as she put her hand on ens arm of the tall, bowing, 
young lieutenant, whom she had summoned to dance with 
her, “‘I hear that last night’s storm has destroyed your 
superb musa-tree. Perhaps you remember that that tree 
was a great attraction to me in my rides to the Vale of 
Cashmere. It’s gone—gone! Added to that, I must 
assure you that to this hour 1 have not recovered from 
the terrible shock that gunpowder episode gave me, in 
which the hereditary prince and his brother were within a 
hair’s-breadth of being seriously wounded in your grounds. 
You will understand, of course, that it will take years to 
overcome the remembrance of that affair—a mother’s 
heart is always so nervous where her children are con- 
cerned;’’ and with a sign to her young cavalier that she 
wished to take part in the spirited gallop just struck up 
by the orchestra, the haughty woman was soon whirled 
away out of sight in the ball-room. 

The Hofmarschall remained standing in the middle of 
the small drawing-room, as if turned into stone. His 
face was drawn and pale, and his knees shook as if he 
must fall. Incomprehensible—unheard of! Was the earth 
going to open and swallow him in its chasm? Would not 
all his proud ancestors rise from their graves in horror? 
He was evidently in disgrace—he, who would have sold 
body and soul to avoid such a terrible misfortune. Ten 
minutes later it was known all through the ball-room, and 
a hundred eyes were directed curiously at the shrunken 
figure of the Hofmarschall, who, as quickly as possible, 
withdrew from the august assembly, and gnashed his teeth 

with rage as he stepped into his carriage and had himself 
- driven toward home. 

_ A few minutes later Raoul whispered to his wife: 

‘* My mission here is fulfilled, and I can take my bride 

to her own home. Will you come now, Liane?’’ 
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She did not answer in words, but she raised her eyes to 
his, and the expression he saw in her face as he bent over 
her made his heart bound with joy. “ 

“*JT must drive myself,’”? he whispered again later on, 

as he tenderly helped her into the carriage. ‘‘ We shall be 
quickly home.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE sprung up to the box, the servants scrambled quickly 
to their places, and the impatient gray horses started on 
their homeward journey. Inside the carriage, Liane 
leaned back in her corner a very different woman from the 
veiled girl who had, a short while ago, sat in that same 
corner, dressed in simple white muslin, with a heavy 
heart and aching head. Now her costly brocaded bridal- 
dress covered the white satin cushions, jewels gleamed in 
the coils of her braided hair, and her honest, beautiful 
eyes watched every movement of the manly form in front 
of her with a softened, chastened light in them which told 
of the happiness at her heart. 

The night was warm and still, and the moon was bright; 
overhead the stars shone down, blinking and glistening on 
the pale, tinseled-looking earth, while all around a light, 
misty veil seemed to hide away in roundness every sharp 
outline and distinct angle. As they neared the forest the 
grand old lindens appeared to group themselves into a 
deep shadowed mass, under which the little fishing village 
disappeared into darkness, as if a huge giant form from 
the north had crushed it flat to the earth with a touch of 
his mighty hand. 

Liane looked on these deep shadows as they drove along, 
and their blackness and stillness, with the dark shimmer of 
the lake close by, made her shudder and feel nervous with 
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‘a strange, indefinable terror. She did not know that it 
wes under the shadow of those very trees, and by the side 
of that same dark pool, that her name had been uttered 
before the duchess, in order to carry out a long-meditated 
scheme of revenge. “ She did not know this; but*her breath 
came and went with an anxious longing to be out of sight 
of the surroundings which hitherto had brought her so 
much misery. Besides, sitting there in her loneliness, with — 
all these shadows around her, a peculiar presentiment 
crept over her that “‘ something ’’ was going to happen. 
She struggled against her thoughts, tried to put away the 
uneasy feelings which had taken possession of her, but it 
was of no use. ie 
She looked out of the window once, and saw the dim 
lights before them of the Hofmarschall’s carriage, and she 
- remembered with ‘a shudder that, while her husband was 
wrapping her cloak around her shoulders in the anteroom, 
she had caught sight of the priest following the Hofmar- 
schall like his shadow, and that he was evidently returning 
to the castle for the night. _How he had the boldness and 
hardihood to dare to present himself under the same roof 
with her she could not understand. 

An indefinable terror seized her as they left the dark for- 
est and the carriage turned into the. beautiful moonlit vale 
in the vicinity of the park. She saw again the glistening 
lights of the Hofmarschall’s old-fashioned equipage before 
it rolled out of sight under the portal of the court-yard, 
and it required all the courage and strength of mind she 
was capable of not to beg and entreat her husband to drive 
past the castle, and take her away at once to Wolsker- 
shausen, or anywhere else beyond the reach of that terrible 
man and his friend, the Hofmarschall. The moment the 
carriage stood still at the castle porch, Frau Lohn appeared 
at the door, as if she had sprung from the earth. 
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** All was over an hour ago, gracious madame,’ > she 
whispered softly to Liane, as she thrust her head in at the 


- carriage window; her breath’ seemed gone and her manner 


was excited. “Thank God, you, are come, for he with 
the shaven head has returned, and sure as fate he will do 
his best to make me give him that ornament for the Hof- _ 
marschall; he tried it on the first time—’’ 

aHe | will come directly,’’ replied Liane, in the same low 
tone, springing from the carriage as she spoke, while the 
woman drew back and returned to the Indian House over 
the gravel pathway. 

Liane knew that the Sonn had now arrived in which 
she was compelled to inform her husband of the real truth 
of what had taken place just before his uncle Gisbert died; 
she must tell him everything; all that she had been told 
herself by Frau Lohn, even to the terrible episode in which 
the Hofmarschall had played such an unnatural part. 

She shrunk from the task, and yet there was no time to 
be lost, as she thought to herself, the priest, who would 
soon hear of the death at the Indian House, dared to go 
down there and claim the ornament he had so often tried 
in vain to steal from the poor invalid. 

Liane was sure that as soon as her husband was informed 
of the facts of all that had transpired in reference to the 
document concealed in the silver book, that he would 
accompany her to the Indian House and take it himself 
from the dead woman’s hand. | 

Raoul had not noticed Frau Lohn’s sudden appearance 
at the carriage-door, and as soon as he had given the fiery 
animals in charge to the old groom, he gave his arm to 
his young wife and led her through the vestibule toward 
her own: apartments. 

When they opened the door, both started with astonish- 
ment, for the Hofmarschall stood by the table, on which 
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a lamp was brightly burning, in an attitude of impatient , 
expectancy. 

“You must pardon me, oie for intruding into your 
apartments,”’ he said, in a monotonous, politely cold tone; 
“but it is past ten o’clock, and as I was in doubt if your 

‘husband would give me a few moments’ conversation, 
which I must have with him to-night, I thought it best to 
await his arrival here.’’ 

Raoul let his wife’s hand drop, and walking firmly 
toward his uncle, said, quietly, but in a tone that showed 
he had no intention of being trifled with: 

‘* Here J am, uncle. Had you sent for me, I would have 
come up to your room very willingly. What do you want? 
What have you to say?’’ 

‘“ What have I to say?’’ repeated the old man, in un- 

. concealed fury. ‘‘ First and foremost, I repudiate the 
title of “uncle.” You said this morning that you had torn 
away the veil from before your eyes and saw things aright, 
and that therefore you no longer feared those of your own 
rank. Now, I beg to say that I am allied to you by blood 
-and relationship, but the rent you speak of shall hold 
good for your father’s brother as well, and that henceforth 
you and I must irrevocably and forever be separated. ”’ 

**T will try and bear the loss,’’ replied Raoul, in a 
clear, tranquil voice, but with his face as pale as death. 
““The future alone must prove if you are right or wrong 
in this matter. Just before I left the palace to-night a 
friend of mine hurriedly told me that you had fallen into 
disgrace on my account.’’ As he uttered the word “ dis- 
grace,’’ his uncle str etched out his clinched hand as though 
he would thrust the sound back again down his nephew’s 
throat. “‘'To wreak such a miele petty revenge on 
one who had done her no harm is, I allow, enough to excite 
one’s anger and disgust, but not sufficient cause for you to 
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throw over the only relative you have, for you to break 
with every tie that is dear to you, or for you to dash your 
hand in anger against the one who stands between you and 
a lonely, isolated old age. ‘That you must needs do it to- 
night, too! Must you separate yourself entirely? Ah, 
yes! I suppose you wish to be able in the morning to 
declare openly that you have separated yourself from 
those who have ‘ fallen so low,* and then beg to be received 
again within the royal favor? And if you did not obtain 
it, what would you lose?’’ 

“What should I lose?’? eried the Hofmarschall, with 
energy. ‘‘ What should I lose? Happiness, life, every- 
thing! I should die if this—this terrible state of disgrace 
lasts for only a few months. You may think about it as 
you like; that doesn’t concern me.’’?» And the old man 
sunk into the nearest chair, unable to hold himself up any 
longer. 

Raoul’s lips curled with contempt as he turned away, 
muttering half aloud: 

“¢Then I have nothing more to say.”? After a moment- 
ary pause, he added: ‘‘ I had hoped to be able to appeal to 
your grandfatherly love and affection for Leo.”’ 

** Ah! at last we have arrived at the only subject which 
compelled me to speak face to face with you again. My 
grandchild—my daughter’s only child—’’ 

“‘Ts my son,’’ interrupted Raoul, suddenly wheeling 
round in front of his uncle. ‘‘ Of course he remains with 
me.”’ 

““T don’t see any ‘of course’ in the matter. You will 
take him with you to Franconia for a few months, I sup- 
pose, and that I can not object to; but later on, when you 
find out for yourself what it means to have defied temporal 
and ecclesiastical power—”’ 

‘Perhaps I might fear if I were not sure of myself,’’ 
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broke in Raoul, with ill-concealed irony. ‘“‘I can see 
through what you refer to. You think that because I have 


given my child, baptized in the Catholic faith, a Protestant 
mother and a free-thinking theologian as his tutor, that 


the Church is justified in claiming the soul belonging to 


her, as she would say, to save it. Of course, the rights of 
a father are not of much consideration compared with 
those of the Papal See. Who would think of contesting, 
for such an inappreciable trifle, at a time when the 
definitive sentence of the temporal sovereign, the decisions 
of the representative assembly, are ignored as soap bubbles’ 
by Rome? I might place myself on the line where the bit- 
ter struggle against clerical nomination is burning, did I 
not prefer to await the black band alone, as one singly 
attacked, at the proper distance. Let them come.” 

** And they will come—of that you may be sure. Your 
wrongful state of opposition will be chastised as it deserves 
to be, and as all loyal persons could wish,’’ cried the old 
man, in intense bitterness. ‘* You boast now of the power 
of your brain and mind, and you think that power will 
enable you to overcome everything, but it is just that 
which will fail you at the moment of triumph. Ask every — 
one to-morrow who was at court what they think. Not 
one will allow that you were in full possession of your 
reason to-night. A man with his five senses in healthy 
order, and with a clear brain—’’ 

** Would not hold his head erect on his shoulders, but 
would cringe and fawn before those in power—that’s what - 
you mean?”’ 

‘*T mean, that your actions and conduct—in fact, your 
whole manner of proceeding during the last few days—is 
so very strange and peculiar, that a medical opinion ought 
to decide the point,’’ exclaimed the old gentleman, blind 
with rage. 
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‘Ah! ah! so that is the breach through which the 
temporal power is to reach me!” For a few moments the 
face of the handsome young man turned deathly pale. He 
seemed deeply moved, but folding his arms across his 
breast, he replied, quietly, but in a.sarcastic tone: ‘‘ You 
certainly astonish me, uncle. It is unworthy of a clever 
diplomat and courtier to thus betray in his anger a whole 
. plan of secret campaign. ‘Then, as I understand, if the 
struggle with the Church is happily ended, then the courts 
of law will step forward and declare a man a lunatic 
because he fought and struggled, and because a noble and 
courtly company—her highness the duchess, at their head, 
of course—swore boldly that one evening he was not in his 
right mind.’’ 

The Hofmarschall rose, and in a curt manner and in his 
detestable squeaking voice, responded: 

““T must beg you will not malign that exalted lady in 
my ears. As to the rest, I have intentionally made known 
to you what you are pleased to term a secret plan of cam- 
paign. You ought to know it; first, because I have no de- 
sire that this affair should be pushed to the extreme, and 
also because I feel it my duty as a Mainau to avoid as long 
as possible any such scandal attaching to our name. But I 
have no intention, on the other hand, of yielding one iota 
of my claims, if for no other reason than for that of my 
departed child, who was a faithful daughter of the Church; 
and I ask you now, once for all, will you give me the care 
of Leo? Ihave as much right to him as you—’’ He did 
not finish his sentence, for a clear, sharp peal of in- 
credulous laughter from his nephew made him hesitate as 
to what he should say next. 

And in the pause which followed, Liane slipped unper- 
ceived from the apartment, passed through her dressing- 
room, and so into the corridor. The young wife’s heart 
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was full of sympathy for Mainau. Her cloak was in the © 
salon, but the Indian garden lay before her, and she went 
forward, her train rustling on the ground. When she 
reached the patch leading to the corner of the parrots and 
monkeys, she heard a heavy footfall. She spoke, and a 
reply came from the huntsman in a respectful voice. The 
neighborhood of human beings relieved Liane’s mind. 
She entered the Indian cottage. Frau Lohn received her. 
Gabriel was sleeping in a chair. ‘The housekeeper, with a 
gentle hand, uncovered the face of the corpse. Pure white 
flowers were scattered over the beds Liane tenderly 
removed a golden chain and little silver book from the 
neck of the dead and placed them in her bosom. She 
then left the cottage. In the garden she met the priest, 
pale and haggard, and terrible in his cold determination. 

** You come from the dying?’’ he said. 

““ From the dead, sir—from one who died without the 
offices of the Church. Out of my’way!’’ she exclaimed, 
with an air of command: She hurried by him, but he fol- 
lowed her, walking along the border of the little lake. 

**You love this lake; look into it,’’ he said. In terror 
she started and looked up at him. ‘‘ Do not fear! I ask 
for nothing but your love.”’ - 

“* What! you dare to insult me?” 

And she turned to continue her road homeward, when 
he seized her in his arms, and holding her for a moment 
tight against his breast, murmured in her ear: 

You may hate me, but you shall give me that silver 
ornament!’ 

‘* Never!’ and she struggled with all her strength to 
free herself from his grasp, but in vain—he held her firmly 
to him, while he said again: 

“* Give it to mel’? 

Then, seeing that she would not let him have it—and it 
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was impossible to wrench it from her bosom—he suddenly 
bent down his face and pressed his lips on hers, hissing: 

‘** Then you shall 20¢ love him!’’ 

And with one movement of his strong arms, he lifted 
her up and threw her over into the shining waters of the 
lake. A fearful cry rent the air; it did not come from 

_ Liane, who had no power to utter a sound, but from the 
house-maid, who flew out from under the shadow of. the 
avenue, followed by Dammer, the huntsman, screaming at 
the top of her voice: 

“‘ We saw him do it—it’s murder!”’ 

Then, stretching out her arms, she rushed after the re- 
treating figure of the priest, crying: 

“Help, help—hold him!’’ but the chaplain pushed the 
girl out of his way, and vanished under the thick shades of 
the trees. . 

‘ In the meantime Dammer had torn off his coat, and 
sprung into the lake to save his young mistress. Fortu- 
nately, the water on this side of the lake was clear and 
bright, and free from weeds. for a few seconds the shin- 
ing waves had closed over the sinking body; but then the 
rich brocade of the silver dress seemed to float on the sur- 
face of the water like a glittering swan, spreading itself 
out, and apparently supporting the dripping hair adorned 
with jewels, which had sunk backward on the neck, while 
her white arms were held high above, as if imploring for 
help, and a feeble cry flustered across her lips. 

The huntsman could swim well; but he had some diffi- 
culty in reaching his mistress, owing to the weight of her 
silver robes, which carried her rapidly far away from the 
shore. But at last he was able to grasp one of her arms 
just at the moment when she appeared to be sinking again, 
and, putting one arm round her figure, with the other 
slowly swam back to land. 
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The terrible cry of horror which the house-maid uttered 
when she saw her mistress sink in the water, had been 
heard in the Indian House, as also in the open vestibule of — 
the castle. 
Mrs. Lohn rushed out of the house and reached the 


water’s edge as the servants arrived from the castle, terri- 


fied at the accident which had happened, and just in time > 
to assist their young mistress up the side of the bank, and 
lift her from Dammer’s arms and lay her, weak and ex- 
hausted, on the grass. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Frau Lown sat down on the sod, and laid the young 
wife’s head on her knee, while the house-maid took off 
her fine muslin apron and gently wiped the dripping face 
and shoulders of her mistress, telling every one at the same 
time, in a broken, excited voice, what happened, and 
how, in spite of her efforts to detain him, the priest had 
managed to escape from her grasp. This talking, and 
the loud sobbing of the faithful woman on whose knees ner 
head rested, brought Liane quickly to herself. 

** Hush! hush! Frau Lohn!’’ she whispered, as soon as 
she could speak. ‘“‘ The master must know nothing of 
this.’ 

She rose to her feet, and with trembling hand, and in a 
low voice, thanked her preserver for his brave rescue, and 
then, beckoning to Frau Lohn to follow, she turned to go 
home. 

The trees swayed to and fro, and the road seemed to be 
springing from under her feet, and the air around her to 
be thick and foggy, so dizzy and confused was her head 
after her-immersion; but she pressed onward, only once 
stopping for a second to assure herself that the precioug 
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chain was: still around her neck, and not hidden in the 
_ depths of the iake. 

With every step the giddiness in her head became less 
and less, and she could walk along more easily and freely, 
now and then turning round arith her finger on her lip to 
warn those who were following her not to make so much 
noise. 

At the hall door several of the servants had congregated 
_ together, each and all anxious to hear what it was that had 

happened; for although it was generally supposed among 

them that some untoward accident had taken place, no one 
knew exactly what and where. ‘The cry for help had been 
faintly heard in the kitchen in the upper corridor, and it 
was supposed at first that it proceeded from the Hofmar- 
schall’s room; but on questioning his old coachman, he 
declared that he had assisted his master into the castle, and 
: then watched him disappear in the north wing. Besides, 
those who stood in the vestibule could distinctly hear the 
old gentleman’s shrill tones in angry altercation, inter- 
rupted now and again by the deeper voice of the young 
master. 

Great was the astonishment, therefore, of all those serv- 
ants who imagined their young mistress quietly sitting in 
her own apartments listening to the dispute between the 
gentlemen, when Liane appeared at the entrance to the 
castle, with her long bridal robes soaked with water, her 
face pale and bloodless, while her hair hung in disorder, 

~ dripping down her back. 

Without a word of explanation she hurried across the 
vestibule and entered her dressing-room, followed a mo- 
ment later by Hanna, who had already dimly compre- 
hended the reason for the strange appearance of her mis- 
tress. 

Carefully drying her long hair, she silently helped Liane 
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to take off her wet clothes and put on a warm, thick dress 
ing-gown. With trembling fingers and chattering teeth 
the young wife made all the haste in her power with her 
toilet, for through the half-closed doors of the adjoining - 
room she could hear the Hofmarschall’s shrill voice still in 
altercation with her husband, and she felt that every sec- 
ond of time was of value that kept her from his side. Her 
face was bloodless and her lips were blue as she clasped a 
shawl round her shoulders and essayed to walk steadily | 
into the adjoining room. 3 

** Don’t go, mistress!—not in there!’’ cried the waiting- 
maid, anxiously, as she took hold of Liane’s dress to keep 
her back. But hot, feverish fingers put her hand away, 
and pointed to the door leading to the vestibule. The 
maid obeyed, and Liane bolted the door on the inside, and 
then crossed over to the adjoining drawing-room. 

Quickly opening the folding-doors, the young wife con- 
fronted the Hofmarschall. 

** Gabriel’s mother is dead!’’ she said, looking him full 
‘in the face, and walking slowly toward him. 

** And gone home to the devil, I hope,’’ cried the old 
man. 

‘* She had a soul, as well as you, and God is merciful,’’ 
replied Liane, as the blood rushed to her cheeks. ‘‘ You 
are stern in your faith, Herr Hofmarschall, therefore 
know what a righteous judge He is. And where a judge 
has to decide a question, there must naturally be a com- 
plaint; and she stands now before Him, pointing to the 
finger-marks on her throat!’’ 

When Liane first spoke, the Hofmarschall gallantly bent 
forward and listened to her with forced politeness; but at 
the last few words he sunk back speechless in his chair, 
his fine, sarcastic lips wide open, and his eyes staring 
wildly before him, as if he saw the hand of death stretch- . 
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ing toward him, and about to grasp him in its cold embrace. 
Raoul, who was standing at the far end of the room, 
seemed hardly to hear what his wife said. The unnatural 
tones of her voice and her changed appearance caused him 
in an instant. to forget the terrible battle he was fighting 
for his child and the angry passions raging within him, 
and with a few quick strides he reached her side, put his 
arms around her, and drew her nearer the lamp. 

Laying his hand on her head, in order to better examine 
her colorless face, he started back, exclaiming: 

“What is it, Liane? Your hair is dripping with water! _ 

What has happened? Tell me quick —what is it?” 
- “She is 7//’? observed the Hofmarschall, recovering 
from the shock he had received before Liane had time to 
reply to her husband’s rapid questions—“‘ ill here!’’—and 
he pointed with his finger to his forehead. ‘‘I saw it 
‘directly she re-entered this room; her theatrical bearing 
and that last remark of hers proves to me that her nerves 
are affected, that she labors under some delusion. Better 
fetch the doctor to her.’’ 

A cold, bitter smile flitted across Liane’s lips for a mo- 
ment, as she turned her eyes from the old man, and said, 
in a compressed, low tone, to her husband: 

“Yon shall know everything later, dear Raoul. I told 
you this evening that I have much of importance to com- 
municate to you. She who is no more in the Indian 
House—’’ 

** Ah, there’s the delusion coming again!’’ broke in the 
Hofmarschall, with a loud, forced laugh. ‘‘ My dear 
young lady, where have you really seen this phantom of 
your brain?’’ 

** Outside the door leading to the red room, Herr Hof- 
marschall. A man had his arms around the poor Baja- 

leve’s neck, and grasped her slender throat with his hands 
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till he thought she was aso, and then left fick ying ott = 


the floor in the corridor.’ 

‘*' Liane!’ exclaimed Raoul, in a passionate. entreaty, 
drawing her head down on his breast, and trying to soothe _ 
and quiet her excitement. He began to fear that she had _ 
really lost her reason, as his uncle suggested; otherwise, | 


what could be the meaning of those wild words? Notfor 


a second did it occur to him to believe in the truth of her 
accusation; no such fearful crime could have been com- 
mitted as her strange expressions would imply. 

The Hofmarschall rose. 

“*T’m going! I can’t endure the sight of delitons peo- 
ple—she has a fever,”’ he said, shuddering; but his knees 
shook under him, and he was forced to hold on to the back — 
of the chair for support or he would have fallen. 


** Don’t be anxious, Raoul! I will soon prove to you  —~ 


that I am not ‘ delirious.’ ”’ 

Then, drawing herself away from her husband’s hold, she 
went over to the Hofmarschall,, and said, in a severe and 
resolute tone: 

‘That same man, sir, who grasped the Indian girl’s 
throat had, before that, followed her one evening through 
the garden, and obliged her to bolt and bar herself in her 
own room to escape pursuit, and that, too, while the mas- 
ter of this castle was on his death-bed in the red chamber. 
Look at him, Raoul,’’ she interrupted herself, and point- 
ing to the old man, whose head had sunk down on_ his 
breast. ‘‘ Look at him! he wants to rob you of your 
child under the plea that the only ‘ honorable and irre- 
proachable* member of the family has a right to educate 
as he likes the last scion of the old name. I heard him 
tell you that; I heard him threaten that Leo would be 
forcibly given over to his care by the law; but let me teli 
you that the ‘glory’ he boasts of as belonging to hig 
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“ hobility will be considerably diminished when it is known 
that it was his hand that attempted a human being’s life, 
and his intrigue which has deprived Gabriel and his mother 
of their lawful rights. Don’t fear, Raoul,’’? she added 
‘more quietly; ‘‘ he can do his worst, but Leo will never 
be given over to his care!’’ 

If Liane thought that in making this sudden accusation 
she would be able to crush into silence her husband’s 
uncle, she was very much mistaken. He soon recovered 
the shock her first words had produced on him; and when 
she mentioned Gabriel’s name he nodded his head, and 
seemed amused at her statement, and as she finished, he 
replied, in his shrill, mocking voice: 

©The description of my supposed crimes is grand, dear 

madame. I repeat what J have said before, that women 
with red hair are not to-be matched in devilish intrigues. 
By Jove! you have drawn a splendid picture! And what a 
consummate piece of perfect acting! You, hastily 
wrapped in black mourning robes, with a: face—excuse 
my saying it—as white and wanting in beauty as a 
ghost’s—”’ 

‘“ Uncle, not a word more!’’ exclaimed his nephew, 
menacingly, pointing to the door. 

“Well, well! I shall go when it pleases me; but now, 
as I am the accused, I feel it necessary to throw light on 
this affair. I can quite understand how it is that you, 
madame, have got hold of this incredible story. While we 
were disputing here awhile ago, you slipped away down to 
the Indian House, full of pardonable curiosity, in order to , 
see that wretched woman die. It has been too much for 
your-nerves, and that peculiar diabolical feature in a wom- 
_an’s nature—”’ 

No, no, Raoul, keep quiet; don’t do anything you will 
regret afterward!’’ Liane entreated, holding her husband 
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by the arm, as he was about to spring forward to silence 
the insulting old man. 

““T repeat it. A woman’s nature is diabolical!’ con-. 
tinued the Hofmarschall, with a sneer, which made his 
nephew stamp his foot and turn his back on him. “‘ Per- 
haps at the last moment before death the Bajadere’s para- 
lyzed tongue was loosened; such things do take place some- 
times, you know, and she raved in delirium all sorts of dis- 
jointed statements. But who would credit for one second 
the utterances of a disordered brain? No one, I am sure, 
who had a grain of sense in his mind. You would not 
dare report such a remarkably piquant tale to any of those 
belonging to my rank, or if you did, as they know me, 
they would simply discredit your statement, and in their 
turn assert that my son-in-law’s second wife had a rare 
talent for developing intrigues. ’’ 

** But let me hear more, Liane!’’ said Raoul to his wife, 
as soon as his uncle would let him speak. ‘‘ Tell me the 
’ whole facts—all you know. If, as my uncle says, it has_ 
nothing to do with him, it concerns me any way, and this 
torture of suspense is fearful; and I very much fear,’’ he 
added, gravely, to his uncle, “‘ that those of your rank may 
have to hear things that will cast some shame on their 
nobility, if what my wife says is only half true. Go on, 
Liane. ’’ 

““The poor thing was dead when I reached the Indian 
House. For thirteen long years her lips have not uttered 
one intelligible word, 1 am told; neither did they before 
she died. What I am going to tell you was imparted to 
me by one who was a witness to the facts, and lived with 
your uncle Gisbert from the time he returned from the 
East Indies to his death—one, too, who will, if necessary, 
swear to the truth and validness of the whole circum- 
stances. ”’ 
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‘She spoke to her husband, looking at him all the time, 
and grieving to be obliged to inflict so much pain on one of 
his sensitive nature. She related all to him, from the be- 

ginning of his uncle Gisbert’s illness, when the priest, — 
sanctioned by the Hofmarschall, with refined cruelty 
separated the sick man from his devoted wife, by repeating 
to him falshoods. concerning her whom he loved to the last 
moment of his existence, all that had transpired during 
that illness, and the events which preceded his death.’’ 

Every now and again a mocking grunt or a murmured 

- oath interrupted the young wife’s tale of wrong done to 
the innocent, but not till she mentioned Frau Lohn’s name 
for the first. time, as the one from whom she had heard 
the story, did the Hofmarschall attempt to interrupt her; 

_but then he broke in with fury and rage. 

*“The wretch! the liar!’ he cried. ‘*So she is your 
informant and surety for all this! You have been gossiping 
with the roughest and least trustworthy of the whole staff 
of servants, and now you dare accuse me of all this stuff!’’ 

“Go on, Liane, go on; don’t mind him!” urged her 

husband, whose face was drawn, and had become livid with 
emotion. 

“There is one thing, one fact you can’t deny, for you 
knew nothing about it, and have no idea even now that it 
happened,’’ continued the young wife, turning to the Hof- 
marschall, ‘‘ and that is that the Hindoo saw your brother 
a few days before his death, had a long talk with him, and 
that he died with the assurance oe she was innocent of 
all the charges brought against her.’ 

*‘ Bah! you have alors your story too much, my 
dear,’’ he replied, making his shrill voice sound as natural 
as he could, adding after a second: “‘ Of this affecting 
scene I knew nothing at all; to me it’s all incomprehensible 
from beginning to end—all pure invention on the part of 
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your trusty informant! However, be it as you will, Le 


don’t see why I need stop here any longer to listen like a 
lamb to this interminable intriguing affair. When the 
constables arrive whom you seem so anxious to have fetched. 
for me, they will find me upstairs in my own apartments. 
Ha! ha! ha! Go to bed, my dear, and sleep; you are ter- 
ribly pale, and look as if you could not stand up much 
longer. Inventing is exhausting work, people say. Good- 
night, my beautiful enemy! Good-night!’’ 

‘* Wait a moment, uncle,’’ said Raoul, going over to the 
door and barring the old man’s exit. ‘‘I have listened 
with patience and forbearance to your abuse of me and 
mine this evening. Now I insist that you remain here, 
and in my presence listen to the remainder of this affair, 
unless you wish to lose forever, in my eyes, the remains of 
your boasted honor as a gentleman.’’ 

** Poltroon!’’? muttered the Hofmarschall,- between his 
closed teeth, and threw himself down in the nearest arm- 
chair. 

Liane went on with her recital, and told of the meeting 


between Uncle Gisbert and the Hindoo a few days before 


his death. Neither of her hearers made a remark till she 
arrived at the point where she had to describe how the 
dying man, with a great effort, succeeded in sealing in two 
places with his signet-ring the document he had written in 
Fran Lohn’s presence, then both exclaimed. 

‘* It’s a lie!—an infamous falsehood!’’ came from the 
elder man. 

** Ah!’ said his nephew, as if a thought had just struck 
him. ‘‘ Uncle, the duchess and her maid of honor will 
bear witness, I have no doubt, to your assertion, that the 
ring—that very same emerald signet-ring—was given to 
you on the tenth of September by Uncle Gisbert. But, 
Liane, where is the document? Does it still exist?” . 


. 
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Without a word the young wife took the chain from off 
her neck, and laid it in her husband’s hands. 
The little silver ornament was, indeed, as Frau Lohn 


7 once said, ““hammered together;’’ not a trace of any lock 


or spring could be seen. Raoul took out his hunting- 
knife, inserted the sharp blade between the edges of the 
silver, and succeeded at last in snapping it asunder, and 
fortunately, too, in not injuring the seals attached to the 
paper which lay inside, and which had evidently not been 


disturbed since the Lotus-flower placed it in the little silver 


box after passionately kissing it the morning it was written. 
- “Uncle, this document here must be considered to be 
binding on meas well as on you. Whatever it contains 
we must accept; and you’know that you once said that you 
would respect a proof of this kind if it existed.’’ 

No answer followed this remark, and Raoul continued: 

‘** Look at the seal; but to-morrow, by daylight, we will 
examine that, though we can even see by this light how 
clear and distinct the impression is. And here is the date, 


underlined, too—‘* Written in Schonwe:th this tenth day of 


3 99 


September. : 

Then, carefully extracting the paper from the box, he 
began unfolding it, and a moment later exclaimed: 

‘* Why, it is addressed to me!—‘ To my nephew, Raoul 
??? And with hasty fingers and excited mien 
he opened the paper and read its contents aloud. 

It began by declaring that in consequence of his bodily 
and mental infirmities, the dymg man knew that he had 
become imprisoned in the hands of his brother and the 
priest, and that, although he had been assured by them 
that the Lotus-flower was faithless, yet he had still wished to 
make his will in her favor, but that all his entreaties had 
been of no avail. Even his doctor had been bribed into 
asserting that his desire for the presence of his lawyer to 
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insure the future rights of his beloved one was the delirium 
of fever, and that worn out by the continual repetition of 


his wife’s black-hearted faithlessness, and by the terror of 
his own state, he had at last yielued to. their solicitations; 


but that now he knew the falseness of their statements, — S 


knew that a son was born to him, whose existence had been 


- kept secret. from him, and knew also of the wrong his 


brother would fain have done his honor in order to crush 
the wife of his heart, and that the only being to whom he 
had it in his power to apply to for protection for his wife 
and her interests was his ** young, hot-headed, but good- 
natured nephew,’’ to him, therefore, he appealed to carry 
out the last wish of a dying man. And then the paper 
went on to assert that the Indian girl was his wife as 
legally as the laws of the country where he married her 
could make binding on her; that she was not a Bajadere, 
as had been falsely asserted, but a maiden of good descent 
and pure life; further, that he acknowledged the little 
Gabriel as his own lawful son, entitled to all the rights of 
his father, and appealed to his nephew to protect, to the 
best of his ability, the two helpless beings he now intrusted 
to his care, and especially carry out his dying wish, that in 
spite of the will as to the division of his property that he 
had been forced into signing, that his son was to be bap- 
tized in his father’s name, and receive a third: of all the 
landed property he should leave behind him at his death; 
and that to prevent this document falling into the wrong 
hands, he had ordered the faithful, true, and devoted 
Lohn to give this. personally to his nephew; and that 
further to prove the genuineness of this, his last written 
will and wishes, he would immediately give to his, worth- 
less brother the emerald signet-ring wherewith ‘he sealed 
this document in two places ‘‘ on this tenth day of Septem- 
ber,’ ‘ \ 
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** Well, well, my amiable brother ‘has given me a nice 
character, I must say! And that is all the thanks I get ~ 
for weeks of untiring watching and sleepless nights,’’ re- 
marked the Hofmarschall, in a grumbling, injured tone 
when his. nephew ceased reading. ‘‘ He was always a 
thankless individual, even as you see, to his dying hour, 
and those two lying women seem to have made him do as 
they liked. Bah! What angers me most is to think that 
such a creature as that Lohn dared to make a dupe of 
me,’’ and as he rose from his seat and drew nearer to the 
light, one could see the nervous agitation working in his 
face. . 

Raoul folded the precious document, and quietly put it 
in his breast-pocket, as he moved away from his uncle, 
with marked disgust and contempt visible in his manner. 

** Shall I put ¢his ’?—and he pointed to his breast-pocket 
as he spoke—“‘ shall I put this into the lawyer’s hands to- 
morrow?’ ; 

** Ah! one must have time to think a little. There are 
other documents as well as that one; and we shall see who 
will win, you with your secret. paper, or the Church with 
that document in the inlaid cabinet. Then, too, there is 
the chaplain, a much worthier witness than Frau Lohn, a 
serving-woman—h’m! I think you will find that that 
_ famous bit of paper you have hidden away so carefully in 
your breast-pocket will cause you more trouble than you 
imagine. You had better look after your wife there; it 
appears to me that this intrigue, which she has set going 
with so much energy, has been too much for my lady.”’ 

Which was only too true. The shivers which the young 
wife felt creeping over her when she first returned to the 
drawing-room had greatly increased in force, and several 
times during the reading of the paper she felt as if the 
room were filled with a thick, heavy mist, which prevented 
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hey breathing, and even as the FHofmarschall spoke shee i | 


_. stretched out her arms, and with a loud scream, fell clade a“ a 


less on the floor. 


A couple of hours later fs first physician from the town 


was standing by the bedside of the young mistress ‘of. the 


castle, whom he pronounced to be suffering from a severe — uN 


attack of brain fever. — 


\ 


CHAPTER. VIII. 


Baiour, warm, sunny days still lingered in the'Vale of — 


Cashmere, though summer had long since given place to 
autumn, and the rich purple fruit of the wild vine hung in 
heavy clusters over the gray walls of the tower and from 
the palisades of the broad alley. 

On the ground-floor of the castle two windows were 


darkened by heavy blue curtains. It was a warm after-— 


noon, and through one of these open windows the soft, 
mild air crept in, raising now.and then the silk hangings 
and admitting a bright ray of sunshine, which darted 
hither and thither through the darkened room, and finally 
nestled with a tender caress among the beautiful golden 
tresses lying across the pillows on the bed. For many long 
weeks the young mistress of the castle had struggled 
between life and death, since that night of the Lotus-flower’s 
death, and it was not till within the last twenty-four hours 


that the physicians had given any hope of her final recovery, . 


Now, as the bright sunbeam played on her hair and shone 
for a moment on her face, she opened her eyes, and the first 
intelligent expression which had been seen on her counte- 
nance all through her long illness fell on her husband, who 
was standing at the foot of the bed. Night and day had 
he watched by the bedside of his young wife, hardly daring 
to hope, in his anxiety and despair, that her life would be 
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] i given back to him, taking no rest for fear that the end 


ae _ might come while he slept, and he not be near at hand to 


receive her last sigh. 


‘Hour after hour had he stood looking at her flushed 


cheek and listenin g to her delirious ravings, which at times 
_ stabbed him to the heart, with their mournful appeals to 
be saved from the dreaded presence of the Hofmarschall, 


and murmuring, in her unconsciousness, of all she had 
suffered from her husband’s apparent coldness and indiffer- 
ence; and at others causing the warm blood to leap to his 
cheek with joy,as she muttered, half aloud, sentences of 
love and devotion to him whose affection she had won by 


her own tender, womanly forbearance and gentle, but un- 


yielding determination to do what was right. 

Even in her wildest delirium the touch of his hand and 
the sound of his voice had always been able to soothe and 
quiet her, though she was unconscious of every one around 
her. 

And now at last she had slept; the ravings were stilled, 
her eyes were closed, and her breath was soft and Ejala; rs 
and from this sleep the doctors had said she would awake 
to recover and live—or to die. 

Hours had slipped by. Not a sound was allowed to enter 
the darkened chamber; those who watched in the deepest 
anxiety the issue of her calm repose hardly dared to move, 
for fear of disturbing her slumbers; and when the sunbeam 
came noiselessly playing around her, he who stood at 
the foot of the bed held his breath in painful suspense, 
while he waited for the result of this sunny, unsuspected 
little messenger’s approach from the land of hope. 

** Raoul!’’ 

The voice was low and weak, but full of tenderness. In 
an instant he was by her side, holding the small, emaciated 
hand in his, and signing to her to be quiet and not to talk. 
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For a moment or two her eyes wandered from her hus- ~ 
band’s worn, pale face around the room, and a faint smile 
flickered at the corners of her mouth, as she recognized in 
the plain lady, with red hair and deeply freckled face, — 
who was softly drawing near to her bedside, her sister 
Ulrike. 

A few hours after Liane was taken ill, Raoul had tele- 
graphed to Rudisdorf and entreated Ulrike to come at once 
to his fever-stricken wife. And she came; and it was she 
who comforted and sustained him in the hours of his dark- 
est despair, and bid him hope against hope that the life of 
his young wife would be spared; who ministered with her 
loving, gentle hands to all the wants of the invalid, and 
from no other hands but hers would Liane receive her 
medicine or swallow her food during all those trying weeks. 

In vain both husband and sister urged her not to exert 
her strength by talking. _ 

** But tell me, how is my child, my Leo?’? whispered 
Uisne. with a smile, as they again entreated her to be 

a 
“silent and tr y and sleep. 

“He is all right,’’ replied Raoul, ‘‘ and has written 
lots of loving Tetters to ‘ poor mamma,’ asking when she 
will be well again. There they are on the table.’’ . 

‘* And Gabriel?’ she asked, anxiously. 

‘He has his rooms in the castle now, next to the 
tutor’s, with whom he studies. He, too, begs hard to be 
allowed to come in and kiss you, my darling. But nota 
word more, or I will go away.”’ 

She closed her eyes and very soon fell into a soft, health- 
restoring sleep, from which she awoke some hours after- 
ward with renewed strength and vigor. 

A fortnight later Liane slowly crept into her favorite sit- 
ting-room, leaning on the arm of her husband, and stood 
for a few moments looking out of the window at the 
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Besatifal scenery before her eyes. The sun was shining 


brilliantly, the flower-beds were rich in bloom, and all 
nature seemed to rejoice in the glory of its own exquisite 
and variegated beauty. 

** Raoul, it is very delicious to live after all—and—*” 

** Well, darling, and—what?’’ said her husband, bend- 
ing over her with his arms round her waist. 

** And to love,”’ she whispered, putting her head on his 
shoulder and gazing into his face with the sweet abandon 
of her entire happiness. 

‘* Darling, we will be all in all to each other now. My 


_ own true, noble wife! How I could have been so blind as 


not to see your superior worth when first you—”’ 

‘* Let us forget all that miserable time, dear Raoul,’’ 
interrupted his wife, gently, ‘‘and let us thank God that 
out of so much trouble we have found happiness and joy 
at last. Ah! don’t let him come here,’’ she added, cling- 
ing close to her husband and beginning to tremble from 
head to foot as a noise of rolling wheels was heard outside 
in the vestibule. 

“*Don’t be afraid, my darling; you shall never again 
hear the rolling of my uncle’s chair in this castle,’’ Raoul 
hastened to assure his trembling young wife, as he divined 
the cause for her fear. ‘‘ That noise is Leo riding on his 
big goat. Idare say Gabriel is drawing it for him. No, 
no, darling, that chair which seemed to pursue you night 
and day in your delirium, left here long ago.’” Then, 
remembering that he was touching on a painful subject, 
he bit his lip and added presently: ‘“‘ There is much, my 
Liane, about all that terrible time that you ought to know 
—the doctor says you may hear it now you are stronger— 
but, dear one, I could no more repeat to you the occur- 
rences relative to that fearful evening than I could bear to 
put foot eget in the Indian garden, where my life’s treas- 
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ure was hone a Five: > and he shuddered as he aes 
“Our kind, good sister Ulrike will tell you everything you: 

ought to know. Ask her, dear, and spare me. Ah! it is 

indeed a happiness to know that you love me; and, dar- 

ling, if God gives me a long life, I will devote it to — 
making you happy and atoning to you for my injustice in 
the past.’’ ih 
Her eyes filled with grateful tears as she listened tohis 
earnest words, and drawing his face down to hers, she he 
pressed her cheek against his as she answered: wm 

** Hush! hush! we misunderstood each other; but now _ 
_ that love has taken possession of our hearts, everything ~ 
will be well. I am glad for Gabriel’s sake that it was not 
all happiness at first; because, perhaps,’’ and she blushed 
as she spoke, “‘ if it had been so I might not have felt so 
intensely for the poor lad as I did; and then, you see, per- 
haps Frau Lohn would not have confided to me the Lotus- | 
flower’s sad story—who knows? So don’t grieve, dear 
Raoul; everything has turned out for the best.’’ 

He pressed her fondly to him, kissed her sweet, upturned 
face, and then led her back to her bedroom to rest. 

The next morning Liane lay on the sofa inthe blue =~ 
boudoir. Near her sat her sister working, when the door 
opened and Frau Lohn walked in, holding in her hand a 
basketful of rich, ripe grapes. 

“The master sent them for you and miss, gracious 
madame,’’ she said, as she put them carefully on the table 
beside Liane’s couch, ‘‘ and he bid me say that he cut 
them with his own hands from the Hofmarschall’s favorite 
vine. ‘They are the best grapes in the garden or hot- 
houses; he used to send the finest bunches to the duch- | 
ess—always—and the others were sold at a, high price, the 
miser! Not even baby Leo was allowed to taste one single 
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Bice dia ‘the old sed satiate leave Schonwerth?’’ 


~ asked Liane, glad that the faithful woman was the first to 
ce “mention ‘the Hofmarschall’s name. . Ne 


ah Why, the very day after you were taken ill, ma’am. 
Late in the night he came upstairs in such a vile temper 


_ as never was seen. I[ knew well enough where his shoe 
_ pinched. We. were all standing in the corridor as he 
_ came along, and he called out angrily: ‘What are you all 


gaping and staring at there? and what are you all doing 
here at all? Go upstairs to the chaplain’s room,’ he said, 
turning to Anton. ‘ Tell him I shall be glad if he will come 


_ to me directly. Do you hear, sir?’ he eried. ‘ Why don’t 
you move when I speak?’ for Anton stood stock still, 


staring at him with wide-open eyes like a ghost’s. How- 
_ ever, presently the lad summoned up courage and told ; 
him what had happened, and how impossible it was to 
fetch the priest, as by this time he must be far away. I 
stood behind the staircase, and never, ma’am, to my dying 
day, shall I forget the, look on the Hofmarschall’s face. 
He went into his room, but he didn’t go to bed. All night 
long he was packing up his things, except when once or : 
twice. he dragged himself mto the priest’s room to see if 
_ the shaven head had not returned. And the next morn- 
‘ing, gracious lady, at seven o’clock punctual, he drove 
‘wy from the castle, never to come back to darken these 
doors again—I hope.” 
“‘He must indeed have a mean, spiteful spirit,’’ re- 
marked Ulrike to her sister, as Frau Lohn went out on the 
terrace and divided a bunch of grapes between the two 
lads playing there. ‘“‘ Fancy! he didn’t even say good-bye 
to his grandchild. I suppose he forgot all about him. 
And the first news Raoul heard of him was about a week 


after his departure, when a communication was sent from 


the lawyer here that the Hofmarschall put in a claim for a 
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third of the property which his brother Gisbert ee 
at the time of his death. Raoul has made up his mind to 
sell Schonwerth.. It is not entailed property, so he can do 
as he likes with it; and the place has naturally become 
odious to him by reason of the terrible associations con- 
nected withthe Indian garden and the lake. He has no 
intention of going to Franconia just yet, though later on I | 
dare say he will settle down there, as he speaks of manag- 
ing the estate himself. But, dearie, do you know where 
your first Christmas-tree is to be lighted this year?”’ 

‘“No; how should I? Iam quite content that it should 
be wherever Raoul chooses to have it,’’ said Liane, softly. 

‘‘ Obedient wife!’ replied Ulrike, laughing. ‘* Now, 
what co you say to its being placed in the dear old white 
drawing-room ‘at Rudisdorf, on the very same spot where 
papa always loved to see it? Raoul has taken a long lease 
of the old castle and grounds, and there he means to take 
you as soon as you are strong and well enough to bear the 
fatigue of the journey. In a few days I return home in 

order to see that everything is prepared beforehand for 
your arrival. The new furniture is already on its road 
there, and here is a letter from Magnus, in which he says 
that old Lena is scrubbing and cleaning as if mad with 
joy that at last the castle is to be as handsome and ‘ grand ” 
as in times past. Of course mamma won’t live there for 
the future. Your good husband was kind enough to offer 
her her choice between a suite of rooms at Rudisdorf and 
an income sufficient to enable her to live in Dresden. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she accepted the latter, and 
writes in high spirits to say that as soon as she has ‘ wel- 
comed her dear children’ in due and becoming form at 
Rudisdorf, she means to enjoy the good things of this life of 
which she has been ‘ so long and so shamefully deprived.’ ¢ 
You will be glad to know, Liane, that Frau Lohn goes 
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with us. Raoul says that she has been too faithful a servant . 
to let her seek other service; besides, he does not wish her 


_ to be separated from Gabriel till the time arrives for him to 


pursue his artistic studies at Dusseldorf. He has been 


acknowledged to the world as the young Baron von 


Mainau, and the—’’ 

*“ My husband is a true, noble man. How shall lever , 
thank him for all he has done? Ah! this getting well is 
indeed a happiness!”’ murmured Liane, with tears of joy 
in her eyes. 

“Let me see,”’ continued Ulrike, “‘ there is not much 
more to tell. Dammer, for his brave conduct in rescuing 
you from the lake, has been raised to the post of wood- 
ranger at Wolskershausen, and as soon as you are strong 
enough to preside at the wedding he hopes to marry his 
pretty little sweetheart, and carry her home to the cottage 
Raoul is having built for the young couple. Do you know, 
darling, I feel as if I could sing aloud a hymn of thanks- 
giving when I think how fondly your husband cares for 
you, and tries to do what will please you. Thank God, 
your marriage has turned out a happy one, after all. I 
hoped and prayed it might, my pet; and now you are going 
to reap the reward of nobly doing your duty, even where 
it seemed most hard to carry out. But what do you think 
Lhave undertaken? Nothing less than renting from our 
creditors that huge building, or rather outhouse, near the 
farm at home, and turning it into a manufactory for arti- 
ficial flowers. Your husband has promised to lend me the 
money necessary to start with, and J hope, by activity 
and industry, to realize sufficient not only to refund to 
him my loan, but in the course of time to pay off in 
portions the heavy mortgages encumbering the dear old 
land.”” 

Liane’s heart was ‘too full for utterance for some mo- 
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‘utente after’ her sister ceased speaking. She lay, on het te 
couch, with her hands covering her sweet, pale face, as if 
_ afraid that a movement of hers would dispel the bright 
visions for the future that Ulrike’s words had conjured x 
before her eyes. Then, presently stretching, out her — 
hands to her sister, she drew her toward her, vas kissing 
her tenderly, whispered : 

<¢ Tt seems like a beautiful dream!?’ eee 
"After a moment’s pause she added, under Hep breath, as, ae 
a shade of anxiety passed over her countenance: 
** But the priest, Ulrike?’’ u 
*‘ He has disappeared no one knows where, though it 3 ing 
generally supposed that he has taken refuge in some 
monastery. Don’t be afraid, pet; he can do you no more 
harm. He will not dare to appear again before the world, 
simply because the Protestants are so enraged at his con- 
duct that even his august friend and protector, the duchess, 
has found it necessary to retire for awhile to the quiet = 
and stillness of Meran, in order to recruit her failing 
health. ’” (in 

The door opened, and in walked Raoul, followed by the - 

two boys. 
** Raoul, how am I to thank you for all you have done 
for my sake?’’ cried Liane, holding out her arms toward 
him. 

He went over to her side, and sitting down by her, said, 
smilingly: ) 
 “ You to thank me? What nonsense! I suppose Ulrike 

has been telling. you about our plans for Christmas—and 
you are pleased?’’ he asked, as he drew her fondly to him 
and kissed her cheek. ‘‘I have put things in train 
according to my own ideas of providing for a happy | 
future,’’ he whispered. ‘But to make my home a 
heaven on earth, to help me in the good work I have’ ~ 
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begun, and to realize for me the intense happiness I have 
dreamed may be our portion henceforth, all this I leave 
with loving trust in the hands of you, my darling—my 
_ dearly loved second wife !’’ 


THE END. 
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Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carrott. 
12mo, cloth, 42 illustrations, price 75 cents, 


“From first to last, were: without exception, this story is delightfull 
oe humorous and illustrated in APCD with the story.’’—New. York 
. Express. 


Through the Looking Glass, and What Alice Found 


There. By Lewis CarRrouu. 12mo, cloth, 50 illustrations, price 75 cents. 


“A delight alike to the young,.people and their elders, extremely funny 
both in text and illustrations.’’—Boston Express. 


Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe. By Cuartorre M. 


YonGeE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“This story is unique among tales intended for children, alike for pleas- 
ant instruction, quaintness of humor, gentle pathos, and the subtlety with 
which lessons moral and otherwise are conveyed to children, and perhaps 
to their seniors as well.’’—-The Spectator. 


Joan’s Adventures at the North Pole and Elsewhere. 


By Anick CorkRAN. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

“‘Wonderful as tbe adventures of Joan are, it must be admitted that 
they are very naturally worked out and very plausibly presented. Alto- 
gether this is an excellent story for girls.’’—Saturday Review. 


Count Up the Sunny Days: A Story for Girls and Boys. 
By C. A. Jongs. i2mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 
“An unusually good children’s story.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest. By CuHartorre M. 

Yonae, 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“Among all the modern writers we believe Miss Yonge first, not in 
genius, but in this, that she employs her great abilities for a hgh and 
noble purpose. We know of few modern writers whose works may be so 
safely commended as hers.’’—Cleveland Times. 


Jan of the Windmill. A Story of the Plains. By Mrs. 


J. H. Ewina. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

“Never has Mrs. Ewing published a more charming volume, and that 
is saying a very great deal. From the first to the last the book over- 
fiows with the strange knowledge of child-nature which so rarely sur- 
vives childhood: and. moreover, with inexhaustible quiet humor, which 
is never anything but innocent and well-bred, never priggish, and never 
clumsy.’’—Academy. 


A Sweet Girl Graduate. By L.T. Mrapr. 12mo, cloth, 


illustrated, price $1.00. 

“One of this popular author’s best. The characters are well imagined 
and drawn. The story moves with plenty of spirit and_the interest does 
not flag until the end too quickly comes. *»_Providence Journal, 
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Six to Sixteen: A Story for Girls. By ae 


Horatia Ewi1ne. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 

fe ‘There is no doubt as to the good quality and attractiveness of ‘Six ie 
Sixteen.’ The book is one which would enrich any girl’s book shelf.’”’— 
St. James’ Gazette. 


‘The Palace Beautiful: A Story for Girls. By a 7 : 


Mane. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


A bright and interesting story. The many admirers of Mrs. L. T. 
Meade in this country will be delighted with the ‘Palace Beautiful’ for 
pore easore than one. It is a charming book for girls.’’—New York 

ecorder. 


A World of Girls: The Story of a School. ‘By L. T. 


Meaps. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“One of those wholesome stories which it does one good to read.” It 


will afford pure delight to numerous readers. This book should be on 


every girl’s book shelf.’’—Boston Home Journal. 


The Lady of the Forest: A Story for Girls. By L. T. 


Meaps. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“This story is written in the author’s well-known, fresh and easy style. 


All girls fond of reading will be charmed by this well-written story. It 
is told with the author’s customary grace and spirit.’’—Boston Times. 


At the Back of the North Wind. By Grorcs Mac- 


DONALD. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“A very pretty ‘story, with much of the freshness and vigor of Mr. Mace 


donald’s earlier work. . - It is a sweet, earnest, and wholesome fairy 
Story, and the quaint native humor is delightful. A most delightful vol- | 
ume for young readers.’’—Philadelphia Times. t 


The Water Babies: A Fairy Tale for a+Land Baby. 


By CHarues Kinasuey. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“The strength of his work, as well as its peculiar charms, consist in 
his deseription of the experiences of a youth with life under water in the 
luxuriant wealth of which he revels with all the ardor of a poetical na- 
ture.’’—-New York Tribune. 


Our Bessie. By Rosa N. Carzy. -12mo, cloth, illus- 
strated, price $1.00. 


“One of the most entertaining stories of the season, full of vigorous 
action, and strong in character-painting. Elder girls will be charmed with 
it, and adults may read its pages with profit.’’—The Teachers’ Aid. 


Wild Kitty. A Story of Middleton School. By L. T. 


Maps.  12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Kitty is a true heroine—warm-hearted, self-sacrificing, and, as all 
good women nowadays are, largely touched with the enthusiasm of human- 
ity. One of the most attractive gift books of the season.’’—The Academy. 


A Young Mutineer. A Story for Girls. By Lear 


Mnape. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“One of Mrs.’ Meade’s charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 


and pieturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first AOA: 


writers for young people.’’—The Spectator, 
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Princess and the Goblin. A Fairy’ Story. By 


(GE Gu MacponaLp. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 

a child once begins this book, , it will get so deeply interested in ) th 

cation: bedtime comes it will altogether forget the moral, and will \ 

weary its parents with importunities for just a few minutes more 2 see Ae aN UY 
Ww everything ends. Saturday Review. 


\ia’s Pupils: A Story of a School. By Eva 


bile 
HAnrner. 12mo, cloth; illustrated, price $1.00 
his story of the doings of several bright school girls is sure’ to interest 
gi readers. Among many good stories tor ; (eAeis this is undoubtedly one 
c 0) the very best.’’—Teachers’ Aid, _ 


A Story of a Short Life. By J ULIANA Horaria EwIne. N 
- 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1. 00. 

‘The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only Beige) 

and interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching.’’—_ 

Courier. res 

The Sleepy King. A Fairy Tale. By Ausrey Hop- 

j “woop AND Sryvmour Hicks. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Wonderful as the adventures of Bluebell are, it must be admitted that 
- they are very naturally worked out and very DADS HY presented. 
‘Altogether this is an excellent story for girls.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘Two. Little Waifs. By Mrs. MoteswortH. 12mo, 


_ cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. \ 


R “Mrs. Molesworth’s delightful story of ‘Two Little Waifs’ will charm 
a all the ‘small people who find it in their stockings. It relates the ad- 
> _ ventures of two lovable English children lost in Paris, and is just wonder- 


ful enough to pleasantly wring the youthful heart.’’—New York Tribune, 
Adventures in Toyland. By Eprrn Kine Hay. 12mo, - 
cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 
“The author is such a bright, cheery writer, that her stories are 
—alw ays acceptable to all who are not confirmed eynies, and her record of 


the adventures is as entertaining and enjoyable as we might expect,’’— 
Boston Courier, 
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vi Pty enitires in Wallypug Land. By G. EH. Farrow. 
‘ 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. | 

“These adventures are simply inimitable, and will delight boys and girls 
of mature age, as well as their juniors. No happier combination of 
peehar and artist than this volume presents could be found to furnish 
‘healthy amusement to the young folks. \ The book is an artistic one in 
every sense.’’—Toronto Mail, 


D Fussbudget’s Folks. A Story for Young Girls. By 


Anna EF. BurnoAM. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Mrs. Burnham has a rare gift for composing stories for children, With 
a light, yet forcible touch, she paints sweet pane artless, yet natural and 
strong, Characters. __Congregationalist. 
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Mixed Pickles. A Story for Girls. By Mrs. E. M. 


Frevp. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Tt is, in its way, a little classic, of which the real beauty and pathos 
ean hardly be appreciated by young people. It is not too much to say 
of the story that it is perfect of its kind.’’—Good Literature. 


Miss Mouse and Her Boys. A Story for Girls. By 


Mrs. MoteswortH. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“Mrs. Molesworth’s books are cheery, wholesome, and particularly well 
adapted to refined life. It is safe to add that she is the best English prose 
writer for children. A new volume from Mrs. Molesworth is always a 
treat.’’—The Beacon. 


Gilly Flower. A Story for Girls. By the author of 


** Miss Toosey’s Mission.” 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 
“Jill is a little guardian angel to three lively brothers who tease and 


play with her... . . Her unconscious goodness brings right thoughts 

and resolves to several persons who come into contact with her. There is 

Senne in this tale, but its influence is of the best kind.’’—Literary 
orld. 


The Chaplet of Pearls; or, The White and Black Ribau-_ 


mont. By CHARLOTTE M. YoneE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.00. 


“Full of spirit and life, so well sustained throughout that grown-up 
readers may enjoy it as much as children. It is one of the best books of 
the season.’’—Guardian, 


Naughty Miss Bunny: Her Tricks and Troubles. By 
CLARA MULHOLLAND. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents. 


“The naughty child is positively delightful. Papas should not omit th 
book from their list of juvenile presents.’’—Land and Water. : 


Meg’s Friend. By Arice CorKran. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, price $1.00. 


“One of Miss Corkran’s charming books for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the authoress as one of the first among 
writers for young people.’’—The Speccéator. 


Averil. By Rosa N. Carry. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 
price $1.00. 


*““A charming story for young folks. Averil is a delightful creature— 
piquant, tender, and true—and her varying fortunes are perfectly real- 
istic.’’—World. 


Aunt Diana. By Rosa N. Carry. 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, price $1.00. 


“An excellent story, the interest being sustained from first to last. 
This is, both in its intention and the way the story is told, one of the 
poe books of its kind which has come before us this year.’’—Saturday 

eview, 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday: A Picture from Life. By 
“ Miss Munock. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, price 75 cents, 


“This is a pretty narrative of child life, describing the simple doings 
and sayings of a very charming and_rather precocious child. This is a 
delightful book for young people.’’—Gazette. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 
publisher, A. L, BURT, 52-58 Duane Street, New York. 
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